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BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 



FAM^, THE FIDDLER. 

A Story of Theatrical and Literary Life. 
By 8. J. ADAIB FITZ-BERAUI. 

standard*^" There are many pleasant pages in 'Fame, the Fiddler,' which 
reminds «s of ' Trilby,' with its pictures of Bohemian life, and its haiq[>y-go>lacky 
nroup of good-hearted, generons scribblers, artists, and playwrights. Soine of 
the characters are so true to life that it is impossible not to recognise them. 
Among the best incidents in the volume must be mentioned the production^ of 
Pryor's play, and the account of pocnr Jimmy Lambert's death, which is as moving; 
an incioent as we have read for a long time. Altogether 'Fame, the Fiddler' ts 
a very human book, and an amusing one as well." 

Pan Mall Qaxetta.— " A pleasant, cheery story. Displajrs a rich vein of robust 
imagination." 

Wafltom Daily Praca.~-"A novel of more than average merit. Qeverly 
written, and intensely interesting throughout." 

Qraphlc.— " The volume will please and amuse numberless pe<^Ie." 

LitM'ary World. — *'Full of interest. The racy and fluent delineations of 
some phases of life in London cannot fSail to take hold of the imagination and 
appeal to the interest of the reader.** 

Lady.—" Written in the happiest manner, by turns humorous and pathetic, by 
one who evidently understands nis subjea thoroughly." 

Bookman. — " An eminently readable book. It contains a number of delightful 
character sketches — some of them clearly portraits — of present-day life in Bohemia. 
• . . We thoroughly enjoyed the hist(^ of their many adventures." 

Sheffield 'Telegraph.— " Successfully reproduces a phase of life which is 
always interesting, and we follow with pleasurable sympathy the author's guidance 
through the mazes of Bohemia." 

Public Opinion. — "The little circle of needy, happy-go-luclqr, literary, artbtic 
and dramatic Bohemians is an amusing one, and we th^k lAt. Fitz-Uerald for 
introducing us to it." 

Sunday Chronicle.—" Full of unflagging interest from cover to cover. Mr. 
Adair Fitz-Gerald possesses a chatty, ingratiating style, and has the lumpy knack 
of putting himself at once on friendly and confidential terms with the reader. 
' Fame, the Fiddler' is rendered the more interesting by its unconventionality." 

Bookseller.- "A pleasant and attractive story. The various scenes through 
which the reader is conducted are vividly and skilfully delineated, and the dramatis 
^ersontBt varied and diversified as they are, are rarely out of place, and each one 
of them has the rare power of making the reader feel personally interested. 
Mr. Fiu-Gerald may certainly be congratulated on a complete success. ' 

Catholic Times.— "We read the volume through, and at the conclusion 
marvelled at the wonderful knowledge of life the author displays. For although 
the whole work is written in a light humorous vein, imdemeath this current of 
humour there b really an astonishing amount of wisdom, and wisdom that b not 
displayed every day. ... It b a ^vid description of times gay and melancholy, 
that occur in many lives. Mr. Fitz-Gerald has done hb work well, so well that we 
loitered on many pages, and closed the book finally with a feeling that it b a 
fkithful hbtory of the journalist, the author, the theatrical individual, and the man 
who ekes out a living by playing the rdU of all three." 
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BY WAY OF PROLOGUE 

"Yesterday," says the Globe of 8th August, 1899, 
" there was unfolded before the Divorce Court one of 
the strangest tales which we ever remember to have 
heard in a court of law. The circumstances surround- 
ing the marriage of the parties are so extraordinary 
that if they were not vouched for on oath, and 
allowed to pass without contradiction, we should 
find them wholly incredible. It appears that some 
eight or nine years ago the petitioner. Captain Adams, 
made the acquaintance of Mrs. Howard Kingscote, 
of whom we fancy we have heard in another connec- 
tion. Mrs. Kingscote told Captain Adams that she 
wished him to marry a widow who was in great 
trouble. With the most astonishing Quixotism the 
officer in question married the lady, on the under- 
standing that she was not to take his name, was 
not to ask him for support, and that they were not 
to live together. We can only imagine that it was 
pure pity which induced him to be persuaded into 
such a preposterous marriage ; or at least that this was 
the motive to which he himself attributed his action, 
for he left for India two days after the wedding. 
He seems subsequently to have been reproached by 
his colonel, on the complaint of the lady's brother, 
for deserting his wife. To appreciate perfectly how 
extraordinary this case is it is necessary to read the 
following extract from a letter which Captain Adams 
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received from his wife: — *The marriage which took 
place between us was arranged by Mrs. Howard 
Kingscote, before you had seen me, to relieve me 
from the effects of a crime which I had committed. 
At the time I was heavily in debt, and I was 
threatened with bankruptcy, and also with worse 
trouble, because, for the sake of Mrs. Howard Kings- 
cote, I had committed perjury.' According to Mr. 
Inderwick, the particular incident referred to was 
that Mrs. Kingscote, wishing to raise money, took 
the lady to a Commissioner of Oaths, before whom 
she made an affidavit which was absolutely untrue. 
The riddle which this amaang story presents is 
obvious; but we confess that we cannot pretend to 
oStT any solution." 

Let me give another quotation from a newspaper 
to prove that fiction is not stranger than fact — the 
Daily Mail of January 24th, 1901 : — 

"Now that the convict King, one of the two men 
who escaped from Borstal Gaol on November 30th, 
has been caught, as stated in yesterday's Daily Mail^ 
the authorities have learned something of the way in 
which they 'broke prison.' King's story of the 
wonderful escape which he and Soar made is that 
when divine service was called on the eventful day 
they managed to hide themselves in a lavatory. 
Then, with their plans well matured, they crept 
stealthily out just at a moment when they knew, from 
experience of the prison routinei that there would be 
no warders about in that particular part of the gaol 
premises. Outside their hiding-place they 'found' 
a ladder that would reach to the top of the outer 
wail of the prison. By means of this they gained 
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the top of the wilL TheD theie was before them a 
drop of somethii^ like twenty feet His storj, like 
himself, hurries to London. He brings out the 
startling fact that although policemen, farmers, Press 
representatives, and others, searched Kentish budi, 
wood, pigsty, haystack, hill, and stream for a week 
or more, he and his companion Soar were in London 
within about twenty-four hours of their escape from 
Borstal Prison. 

«<We got right away in the fogi' he told one of 
the police ofSdals, 'and by the way we arranged it 
we had about three-quarters of an hour's start before 
the warders would be aware of our absence. We 
hid about in various places, and eventually got to 
Chatham, where, by smu^ing over the broad arrow 
on our dothes, and keeping out of any bright light, 
we passed as tourists.' In London they had 'pals,' 
he said, who provided them with shelter. He also 
informed the officers that he and Soar parted com- 
pany about a day after their escape, and that he 
knows nothing of his companion's whereabouts. 
Their prison clothes were found at Milton-next- 
Sittingboume on Tuesday. As to the abortive search 
around Borstal, King said that he chuckled with 
glee when he read the accounts day by day of what 
the police and others were doing. He also reminded 
his captors that that was not the first time he had 
escaped from prison. He was caught by the nose. 
What attracted the attention of Detective-sergeant 
Seymour to him in the Tottenham Court Road was 
the fact that his nose turned sideways. Yesterday 
Detective-sergeants Seymour and Nussey received an 
important clue as to the whereaboiifts of the convict 
Soar, who escaped with King. Soar was with King, 
and in company of a dozen more, known in St. 
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Pancras as the ' Forty Gang/ on Monday night, and 
had only left him about an hour when King was re- 
arrested." 

I could give many more instances of the escape of 
prisoners from gaol, and especially of the fact that 
several desperate men have never been recaptured. 
But my story waits. 

S.J.A.F. 
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THE LOVE-THIRST 
OF ELAINE 

CHAPTER I 
THE BEGINNING OF THE END 

'* So weary with disasters, tugged with fortune, 
That I would set my life on any chance, 
To mend it, or be rid on't"— Shakbspbarb. 

** TV ^ Y son ! my son ! I am dying, dying, and I must 
1 V 1 leave you to fight the world alone." 
Bright were the eyes and clear-cut was the face of the 
invalid who lay despairingly ill, sobbing out sad words of 
farewell to her beloved and only son, who sat by the bed- 
side holding the frail, wasting hand of his dying mother 
in his own scarcely less delicate hand. 

The room was plainly, yet gracefully, furnished and 
ordered, and there was an air about the arrangement of 
the curtains and the blinds and the dressing-table that 
suggested comfort, sadness, and loneliness. And in each 
line of the beautiful face of the woman, whose age was not 
more than forty, sorrow and pain were deeply sown. 
Only when she turned her grief-stricken eyes towards 
her handsome son, a masculine reproduction of her own 
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splendid femininity, did her features lighten, as the smile 
of love and tenderness shone through her tears. 

The afternoon sun was growing fainter and fainter as 
the mother and son watched the blood-red orb banning 
to sink in the west They did not speak, and only the 
half-stifled sob of the woman and the tick of the clock 
disturbed the silence. It was not that the woman feared 
to die, not that life had been so lovely that she wished 
not to leave it, that made her so sad. She had made her 
peax:e, she felt in her soul, with the Unknown Spirit of 
Life and Death ; but there was so much to do for her son, 
so much to tell — and so brief a time in which to begin 
that which she dreaded to accomplish. 

For years she had been more or less an invalid, suffer- 
ing from an internal breast complaint, a cancer, a growth 
that no physician could cure ; and now, though the doctors 
had kept the growth down so long, they were baffled at 
last, and their skill was of no further avail — the ban- 
ning of the end had commenced, and the weary mother 
had but a few short hours to live. Her life had been 
despaired of before, but this time she knew that hope 
was expiring and that her last hour was near at hand. 
She had communicated this conviction to her son, and 
somehow he too knew that his best and only friend on 
earth was passing away from him, just when he had 
dreamed great dreams of hapi^ness with her whom he 
loved so dearly. Their affection for each other had been 
more like lover and lass than mother and son ; and now» 
at twenty-four years of age, when life was just b^^- 
ning, and he was just learning what the possibilities of the 
future might possess, she was being snatched jealously 
away from him. 

Hand-in-hand they remained together. He could not 

la 
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speak for the tears that were in his heart and rising to 
his lips and eyes. Presently she stirred in the bed, and 
he took her in his arms and kissed her lingeringly, 
quivering with anguish. 

^ Philip, my dear, I shall never see it set again.'' She 
alluded to the sun as it disappeared from their sight, and 
he leant his head on his arm and sobbed, for he knew that 
she spoke true words. 

"Philip, dear, before I die I must give to you my 
burden — ^the burden that has weighed me down ever 
since you were bom. As the twilight approaches I will 
tell you all that you should know — why we have always 
been alone, why we have been as strangers in our own 
land, why to the world, in the eyes of the world, in God's 
eyes too, perhaps, I have been an outcast/' 

" Gently, mother dear, gently. Tell me, if you will, if 
it will comfort you after, but do not distress yourself 
so. What does it matter? What does anything matter, 
now that you . . . now that I • . . that we, must be 
parted?" 

Many a time had Mrs. Gates spoken of a sad page in 
her life to her son, and many a time had she hysterically 
clung to him and made him promise never to leave her 
or to cease to love her, no matter what might be, but she 
had never rolled back the leaves of time to tell him what 
the trouble was. 

She was a widow always, she said enigmatically, even 
before he was bom, but she had wom no outward symbol, 
for the weeds of her widowhood were for ever growing 
round her heart and choking the very breath of life 
from her. She never spoke of his father, and even as a 
child he seemed to respect her silence and to cease in* 
quiry. Her undivided love was all he craved for, and 
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this she gave lavishly, for love was as the spirit of 
existence to both. 

Twilight began to fall, and the shadows danced fitfully 
through the room, and at last Mrs. Gates rose as by a 
superhuman effort and caught her son eagerly to her 
breast 

^'Philip! Philip! my son! my prince! promise me 
that you will never think ill of me, that you will never 
curse me, even in your thoughts, for the wrong that I all 
innocently have done you." 

'' Mother I my mother I you frighten me, do not speak 
so. _.^- 

'' I must speak now, Philip. My last hour has come, 
and you must know. God help you I Philip^ you have 
not a friend in the world ; you are alone, alone, eternally 
alone and nameless — nameless," she repeated, but her 
son only gazed at her wonderingly. 

"Oh, yes," she answered to his mute inquiry, "you 
are my son, and your name is Philip Gates — Gates, you 
understand ? You are the child of Miss Gates ; I am 
Miss Gates. Now you know the very worst." 

There was a slight pause, and Philip turned wistfully, 
tremblingly to the window. Then he arose and paced 
up and down the room. 

**Do not turn from me, my darling son. I was the 
sinner in the world's eyes, but mine was not the sin. 
Listen to me, my Philip, my only love. In my dying 
hour do not add to my anguish, but listen and pardon 
me, as God Himself will pardon, for mine was not the 
fault" 

So pleaded the woman in sobbing, sorrowful despon- 
dency. Philip Gates sat by the bedside and took his 
mother's hand in his once again, and she went on : — 
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"I will tell you everything, my Philip, everything. 
My father was a strict Presbyterian, and we led a fearful 
life, my sister and mother and I. The house was more 
like a grave than a home. My father ever kept us at 
a distance, and looked upon outward demonstrations of 
aifection as sins unspeakable. Enjoyment was not 
meant for us — for this world — here we were only to 
exist to prepare for that brighter sphere beyond the 
grave " 

" Which is beyond the understanding of man," mur- 
mured Philip. 

Without heeding the interruption, she continued : — 

"We had no pleasures, no excitements, and never 
went anywhere but to the dreary, soul-destroying church, 
with its droning monotony of feeble life— dull, deathlike, 
and devoid of all that should make youth and age 
happy. Forget it not, my son, Puritanism is the grave 
of purity of action, of freedom of thought, of all that 
is noble. At last my father, one day to our intense 
surprise, introduced a man and his son to our house, and 
they became constant visitors ; for it leaked out after- 
wards that my father was in difficulties, and that the 
father of the young man was in love with my sister, and 
would have married her. But that was not to be, though 
they grew very friendly. Meanwhile the son and I fell 
in love with each other. We met clandestinely, and kept 
up a surreptitious correspondence. I was so young, my 
son, and unversed in the ways of the world ; but I loved 
him sincerely, and he vowed so earnestly. I was most 
wretched at home, and I was barely nineteen in years, 
in knowledge and wisdom — but a child." 

She stopped for a moment, and Philip gave her 
lemonade with which to quench her thirst 
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** He told me he was well off. He bq^ged me to elope 
with him, and, after pressing me hard for a long timei at 
last I consented. Even then I should not have done so 
had not my father, on my return from a secret meeting 
with my lover, having accused me of the fact, which I 
did not deny, struck me — struck me down to the ground 
in his fury and rage." 

"The coward!" 

'* I grew desperate then. I cared for nothing but my 
lover, whom I trusted and believed in. Two days after- 
wards we eloped. We went through the marriage cere- 
mony, at what seemed to me a registry office. But it 
was not ; it was a false marriage." 

"The scoundrel!" cried Philip, starting up. "His 
name ! Tell me his name, that I may avenge this cruel 
wrong to us both." 

" Nay, Philip, it is too late. Let the dead past bury 
its dead. You are powerless. We lived together quite 
happily for more than a year, and then he abandoned 
me, and you were bom." 

She sank back exhausted. The light of life began to 
flicker ; her eyes were growing dim and her pulse feeble 
and feebler. Presently she rallied, and spoke in a low^ 
far-off, dream-weary tone. 

" The time grows short, Philip. Do not weep, dear. 
You must rise for my sake and make a name. Grief 
does not stay with the young, and you have your talents. 
You must be great, Philip, great Gates is your name 
for ever. To evade discovery I chose it and used it 
always. It has been an honoured name in our family 
— it was your grandmother's maiden name. Keep it 
unstained and honourable too." 

''Tell me," he said hoarsely, ''what happened next. 
You were deserted?" 
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" Yes, deserted, with you at my breast I sought my 
mother when doubts bN^an to possess my heart, and 
the truth came out My father never spoke to me again, 
and I know he went to his gfrave a pride-broken man — 
his honour and personal pride were touched, and no 
religion could ease him of that pain. For so it is with 
coldy.hard, religious natures. Their religion is a scoui^e 
to them, not a blessing. He brought an action against 
your father, who did not fight it in the courts, but com- 
promised and went his way. Grod forgive him ! A sum 
of money was demanded of him, and this was sunk in 
the funds, and upon the interest of it I have lived and 
brought up and educated you." 

Philip groaned in agony. The irony of these common- 
places was so galling to his sensitive temperament 
What a tragedy his life was. 

''Who was the man ?" he almost screamed in a sudden 
paroxysm of anger. " Who was he ? Tell me his name, 
that I may hunt him down and kill him — kill him, kill 
him I His name, mother, his name.'' 

The room was growing dark, and the figure in the 
bed seemed to shrink into nothingness, and Philip grew 
nervous and frightened. He fell upon his knees and 
called her by all the old endearing pet names, but she 
spoke not. 

With lips dry and apart, and fear-stricken tongue, he 
rose again and stumbled to the dressing-table, lit the 
candle, and went back to the dying invalid. How 
pallid and gaunt she looked — how still and solemn, 
and yet how beautiful. 

He caught her wasted hand once more, and spoke 
gentle words of love, and pity, and tenderness, and she 
slowlyjopened her deep-set eyes. 
B 17 
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" Forgive me, Philip. . . . Forgive our enemies, dear. 
God's is the justice, not man's. . . . Forgive — for- 
give. . . ." 

" Mother ! mother ! speak again. His name, mother, 
tell me his name." 

But her mind was wandering back — back to her 
childhood — and his presence was unfelt The present 
was dead; the past returned as in a trance, while tiie 
future was wavering on the threshold to give her peace 
and rest In a semi-tone, half-childish and half- weird, 
she crooned old forgotten songs of her sweet and happy 
maidenhood, and as the night grew black and grim she 
gradually dropped to sleep. 

Philip watched by the deathbed of his mother, and 
saw her .die before his eyes. They two were alone, the 
living and the dying — the beginning and the end. 

At midnight the clock in a neighbouring church 
commenced to chime the hours, and at midnight she 
died. The gonging sound awakened her for a moment, 
and she felt perhaps the pressure of her son's hand, 
for she moved ever so slightly, and he leant over and 
kissed her cheek, her lips, with reverence and resignation. 

" Philip, my son! my son! Be good! Be true! Philip 
—Philip. . . ." 

These were her last words. For her son she had 
lived — for him she died. 

And just as the bell tolled the last hour of day her 
spirit hovered above his head, and with a silent benedic- 
tion he left the cold clay for ever. 
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CHAPTER II 
ALONE IN THE WORLD 

PHILIP GATES was not a man to sit down and 
mope over his wrongs, and the sinister subject of 
his unfortunate birth troubled him but a little at present. 
But the death of his mother was a real grievance and 
sorrow, and it was long years before he quite got over 
her loss, and then the memory of her face and sweeter 
nature was very soothing and calming to him in his 
highest moments as well as in his darkest 

He gave up the tiny house at Fulham, which had 
been a home to him for so many years, after the funeral, 
at which he was the only ^mourner, and indeed he then 
knew and felt how intensely alone he was in the world. 
After everything was sold, save his beloved violin and 
piano, he took apartments — ^two fair-sized rooms in 
Bernard Street, Russell Square, in order to be near the 
Strand, the theatres, the concert halls, and the opera 
houses, for music was his religion, his god and goddess 
in one, the breath of his life, the soul of his existence. 
The sale of his mother's furniture and the little she had 
scraped together for him resulted in a net sum of a 
hundred and thirty pounds. His mother's income died 
with her, so that practically he would have to face the 
world a pauper — and a nameless pauper at that. The 
outlook was neither cheering nor fraught with the faintest 
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gleam of hope, except that encouraging sensation that 
always springs afresh in the youthful breast 

Without being quite handsome, Philip Gates had a 
striking and attractive appearance, with raven-black, 
flowing hair, deep-set, dark-brown eyes, inherited from 
his mother, a long, thin face, well-set jaws, and a straight, 
determined nose. His mouth was his weakest part, 
sensitive, confiding, trustful, while in his general bearing 
there was a certain feminality, that saving grace of 
which Goethe often speaks, that ewigweibliche, which 
made his personality doubly attractive. A man, though 
not long arrived at manhood's estate, for he was only 
just twenty-four, full of resource and resolution, and 
one not easily to be thwarted or turned aside from his 
purpose. With him the idea of greatness was ever 
uppermost. His mother had dreamed almost impossible 
things of him, and her dreams had sunk deep into his 
nature. To be famous was the refrain of his constant 
song. A musician, a composer, a writer whose melodies 
should touch the heart and win the affections of the 
populace — these were his aims and ever-recurring aspira- 
tions. But he had no friends, no influence, no footing 
anywhere as yet — ^it had all got to come from himself, 
through hard work and energy. Surely in this vast 
world there was- room enough for him, and bays too, 
as his journey up the mount of Olympus progressed in 
the days yet to dawn. Moreover, he meant to succeed. 
Where others had trod and conquered, with equipments 
far inferior to his own, he would tread and conquer too. 
Whatever rebuff's he should receive, that should be the 
device of his shield, Excelsius — Excelsior. The Ladder 
of Fame was there for him to climb, though the first 
rung was not yet in sight, and all he had to do was to 
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climb. But how should he commence ? Ah, there was 
the rub! 

Starting in life is very much like trying to square the 
circle, so many have tried it and failed that one scarcely 
knows where to b^in ; or like trying to invent some 
unknown requisite for the benefit of mankind — we all 
know that there are many inventions yet to be thought 
of, the difficulty is of deciding which is the most 
serviceable. In other words, it is so difficult to make a 
beginning. Sit calmly down with the intention of 
writing an original poem that no one has thought of 
before, or to compose a beautiful melody that has never 
occurred in any way to anyone else before, and you will 
know what I mean. 

Fortunately, in the banning of our earthly struggles 
towards an indefinable, though to most of us palpable, 
goal, we do not think of the breakers ahead that pull us 
up so short so frequently. We start blindly, and only 
begin to wake up when we are discovering how blind 
we are. Then we philosophise a bit, and if we are 
sensible we become a little logicaL Luck we put on 
one side, chance we discard, and go forward defiantly, 
courageously, and with resolution. 

Philip Gates was well-read, well-educated and well- 
lu-ed, but he had no trade, no profession, at his fingers' 
ends. From a commercial point of view he was a 
failure before he started. From an artistic point of view 
he had no ratson (titre^ for he had done nothing. Up 
to now he had only played at being a musician — music 
had been his pastime albeit he had had his successes at 
the Guildhall School of Music and was not without 
promise. But then few people are without promise of 
some sort or the other, though not many carry out even 
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the meagrest kind of that kind of promise. He had 
never done any work of any value ; all his life he had 
studied, and during the last four years at home, when 
music had been his hobby and delight, his mother 
would not dream of his getting employment away from 
her. Now it would have to be his business — the object 
and aim of his ambition and desires. 

Perhaps he might obtain an engagement as organist — 
that would help to keep the wolf from the door, and per- 
haps if he finished some of those little songs that he had 
dallied away his time over he might get some published. 
If he could only get an opening, an introduction. . . . 
If he only had a friend, someone to advise him. Ah, 
those wasted golden days when his mother was alive I 
If he had only gone out in society, however humble, 
then he would not now be without friends and com- 
panions. 

Then he remembered the solitary life he and his 
mother had led, and the thought brought a blush almost 
of shame to his cheeks as he walked cogitatingly along 
the street. He knew too well the reason now why his 
mother elected to lead the life of a recluse. It was not 
altogether her ill state of health that had made her live 
apart and alone. If he only could have found out the 
name of the man — ^his father — ^who had so foully 
wronged his dear innocent mother. . . . 

These reflections invariably unhinged him, so he 
endeavoured always to shake them off. There was timte 
enough for that meeting, which he would make so 
terrible for the destroyer of his mother's peace and fair 
fame. Now he must study ways and means. He had 
a fortune to make, and he must make it. Many who 
had been at the Guildhall before him had risen, and why 
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should not he rise? Perhaps if he could come across 
some of his old fellow-students and masters he might 
learn how to commence. 

Then, as if by magic, his mind took a turn in quite 
another groove. Why should he seek assistance from 
others? Most men had parents and boasted of them. 
He had none to boast of. The Christian laws of a 
Christian country were against him. If a man's father 
commits a fraud and is punished for it the stigma in 
time wears off. But if a man's father commits a sin 
against the moral law, which, like the criminal law of 
fraud, is of man's own making, the son is outside the 
pale, while the evil-doer lives, flourishes, and gains high 
places. 

Somewhat melancholy by nature, Philip Cates dwelt 
upon these matters until he became sceptical of the 
divine ordering of things mundane, and slightly cynical 
withal. He felt a taint upon him that was neither just 
nor logical, and therefore illogically he buried himself 
within himself. 

However, he did not remain altogether idle. Many 
weeks were spent in a fruitless attempt to get something 
to do, to make him feel secure with a small salary for 
his daily services — what those services were to be he 
was unable to q^ite conjecture — that he might devote 
his leisure attention, after business hours, to the pursuit 
and practice of his musical schemes and dreams. 

The house in Bernard Street in which he lived was 
almost entirely let out in apartments to single young 
and old men, who were presumably engaged in the 
commercial world, though there was one apparently 
cheery young fellow whom he occasionally met when he 
was either coming in or going out, but both being 
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Britons they naturally never spoke to each other. How- 
ever, one night Philip, more despondent than ever, 
though he had been trying to get a little relaxation of 
thought at one of the comic opera houses, was slowly 
wandering about in the still autumn air when he came 
upon a coffee stall, at which was standing a draggle- 
tailed woman begging of the keeper to trust her with a 
" cup of corfee " till to-morrow. But the man, possibly 
knowing his customer, refused, and she was turning to 
go, when Philip, by some sort of odd whim, offered to 
pay for the much cherished refreshment And then he 
thought he would have some himself, uninviting as it all 
seemed. Just as he turned to depart he came face to 
face with the cheery young occupant of the top rooms 
of his domicile in Bernard Street They both stopped 
short, and instinctively held out hands and shook. It 
is an experience that comes upon some men at least 
once in a lifetime. By that handshake the two men 
seemed to understand each other, and the friendly clasp 
of the hand gripped them heart and soul together for 
ever. There was no need for them to say, " Let us be 
friends *' ; they were friends from that moment 

" You are Philip Gates," exclaimed the yoimg fellow. 

" Yes, I am Philip Gates. We both lodge at the same 
house. And you are Barham Bazalgette," was the quick 
response. 

*• B. B. Tm generally called. My governor — the pater, 
you know, dear old chap, gone to his long roost years 
ago— the pater was a great admirer of the Ingoldsby 
Legend^ author, so without consulting me he christened 
me Barham ! " 

" And a very good name, too ! Are you going home? " 

" Oh, yes ; finished for the day, you know. By the 
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way, odd thing to meet you at a coffee stall. Thought 
you such a dandy, you know — no offence." 

** It was just a whim, that was all ; but I am glad 
it has brought us together. Fm an awfully lonely man." 

" Egad ! so am I. Not a soul living except my sister, 
who is a governess away on the Continent at present," 
quickly replied Bazalgette. 

They walked along, talking on indifferent subjects, 
until they reached Bernard Street Then Philip, hunger- 
ing for companionship, said — 

''Come and smoke a pipe in my room before you 
turn in." 

"With pleasure." 

So the two men sat and talked till nearly daylight, 
telling each other their secrets, their hopes, and their 
desires. And when they parted their lives were linked 
inextricably together with the truest tie of spontaneous 
affection. 
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CHAPTER III 
A DOUBLE ASTONISHMENT 

BARHAM BAZALGETTE was entirely a man 
of the world, although only about thirty years old. 
But he had roughed it, had gone through the mill, and 
had made acquaintance in his time with many strange 
bed-fellows. By profession a journalist, society poet, 
writer of lyrics and unacted plays, he had to work very 
hard for his scanty living and to save a little against 
rainy days and hard times, and he too was quite alone 
in the world. 

The chance meeting between Philip Gates and 
Barham Bazalgette soon ripened into downright friend- 
ship, and the very loneliness of their two lives seemed 
to act as a bond of loyalty and trust between them. 
Though Bazalgette*s press duties tied him a great deal 
to Fleet Street, he still had leisure hours during the 
early part of the day, when he usually worked at some 
novel or play that was to make him famous some 
very fine day. But when he first met Gates, and 
found how necessary it was for his new friend to obtain 
employment of some kind, he took him round to the 
West End music publishers and introduced him as a 
rising man, and being well known himself, it happened 
that some were willing, if not glad, to listen to the 
young composer, and in two instances he was fortunate 
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enough to secure the publication of a couple of his 
love ballads, receiving for the same the munificent sum 
of three guineas each for the copyright of the music 
and words. 

Both young men were extraordinarily ambitious, both 
were enthusiastic, and both were full of that exultant, 
exuberant energy which almost amounts to genius. A 
trifling success, like the ready disposal to the music 
publisher of the two songs, was sufficient to set their 
tongues a-wagging, their hearts a-jogging, and their 
brains afire with dreams of greatness and glory. They 
talked bombastic things and foolish, as most young 
aspirants do, but they also thought out commonsense 
plans and projected them. Was the road to fame 
as narrow and tortuous as they had heard tell? Pshaw ! 
It was as broad and spacious as Regent Street itself — 
the highway to all musical greatness, through the 
mercenary aid of the publishers. Music was the divine 
voice of the universe, and with appropriate words 
(Barham Bazalgette's for preference) they would appeal 
to and captivate the world together. Already they 
had an opening — there was at least a chance for them ; 
they had only to follow it up, and their fortunes would 
be made. In fancy they saw their names associated 
with hundreds of songs and scores, almost, of operas 
and other works that the publishers and public were 
simply waiting for them to write and compose. Their 
Destiny was clamouring for them to go in and win — ^to 
receive her encouragement, to fulfil her behests, and 
to have the fickle dame smile with an unchanging smile 
upon their efforts. 

Such were the feelings and the thoughts of the two 
young men on the aftgrnoon of the acceptance of 
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Philip's two love ballads as they walked on air down 
R^ent Street, building Spanish castles and other 
substantial structures, in theory, of future work and 
collaboration. 

When they had exhausted the theme of their coming 
conquests and achievements they sought out a humble 
restaurant and regaled themselves on tea and French 
rolls and descended to earth again. 

A little praise, a little encouragement, are excellent 
things to spur on the ambitions of the artistic tempera- 
ment and nature, and as neither Bazalgette nor Gates 
were mere idle dreamers, they resolved that their fiery 
hopes should not expire for the want of a little sensible 
fuel. 

One publisher in particular seemed to take a 
promising interest in both young men, and hinted in 
a half serious way that he would not be at all adverse 
from considering a new musical play, as there was 
always a market for such wares if there was any 
tolerable quality in them at all. 

This was some time after the sale of the two songs, 
which were duly published and received with many 
signs of favour, and it set the two young men think- 
ing. 

Why should not Bazalgette write the libretto and 
Gates the music of a new comic opera, or a romantic 
opera? John Woodward the publisher seemed in- 
clined to give them a chance of production, through his 
Gity friends, if they could turn out something as good 
as the average style of such works. Why not give him 
something better to consider? Everybody with talent 
could write better things than the best things that had 
gone before, they argued. 
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It is true that they were both quite novices in this 
line, besides being quite unknown in the musical world, 
and, outside Regent Street, absolute amateurs. A l}^c, 
a song, was a very simple matter. Hundreds, nay 
thousands, of men could produce such minor things, but 
a two or three act opera, though of a light nature, was 
quite a heavy matter, and required consideration. But the 
game well played was more than worth the candle. It 
would take many months to write, and the reward would 
be immense if successful. But if the work were a fiasco? 
Well, why think of disagreeable results ? 

The idea haunted both men. Bazalgette would think 
out a plot, and Cat^ would turn over all his own 
original music with a view to seeing what could be 
utilised in such a work. There was one drawback to 
their proceeding at once on such an undertaking, and 
that was money — ^ways and means. Bazalgette was all 
right on the press. His journalistic work, though very 
laborious, and not very profitable, would keep him from 
starving, but Gates had nothing to do. If he could sell 
a song a week he might be able to live; but as there was 
no demand for one song a week from one composer, 
and, even if there were, as no composer could keep up 
the strain of such production long, there was no prospect 
of earning much money in that direction. 

But a fortunate circumstance occurred that not only 
helped Philip Gates out of his difficulty, but was the 
forerunner of many events that changed the whole 
course of his life. Briefly, Barham Bazalgette, having 
more work than he could possibly do, one day asked 
Philip to run down to Brighton for him to write up a 
garden ffete and fancy fair that was being given by 
certain Gity merchants, chiefly belonging to the Gor- 
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poration of London, including the Lord Mayor himself, 
and Sir William Arnold, a financier, theatrical specu- 
lator, and musical amateur. 

So, with some misgivings, never having done any 
press work of any kind before, but relying upon his 
friend to polish his " copy " afterwards, Philip took the 
train for Brighton, and ia due course arrived at his 
destination. Having an agreeable presence and an easy 
manner, he was not long in finding out the best way 
to obtain the most reliable information for his article. 
The fSte, to enjoy which a couple of guineas had to be 
paid by the public, was being held for the benefit of 
a Sussex convalescent home connected with one of 
the City hospitals, and nearly everyone in the com- 
mercial world who held any rank at all was present, and 
especially so the wives and the daughters and the 
sisters of the metropolitan magnates. In its way it was 
one of the most " swagger " functions of the season, and 
its financial success was a foregone conclusion. 

While contemplating the gay scene gf gorgeous 
dresses and handsome women, and dreamily taking in 
the intoxicating pleasure of the golden summer day and 
the beautiful aspect of the gardens, bis attention was 
arrested every now and then by the appearance of one 
small party, consisting of four people — two gentlemen 
and two ladies; but the great attraction of the quartette 
was one of the ladies, a strikingly pretty girl-woman of 
about twenty, who appeared as happy as she was 
fascinating. Philip thought he had never seen such 
a beautiful girl, and he half wondered who she might 
be. He would like to mention her name as the belle 
of the f(§te. Seeking out a journalist, whom he had 
encountered in the train on the way down, he in- 
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quired of him as to who the party were she was 
attached to. 

"Sir William Arnold," was the prompt reply, "and 
Lady Arnold and her daughter, Miss Elaine Jonquil, 
step-daughter of Sir William, you know. He married 
the mother when her husband died. Nice looking girl, 
isn't she?" 

"Very — beautiful, I think," answered Philip; then 
after a pause he added, " Who is the other man ? " 

" Oh, amateur tenor chap — Boldero Davis — a sort of 
prot6g6 of Sir William's. In the City, too — banker or 
something. He's a great man in the smaller operatic 
world, you know. Sir William." 

Philip and his companion strolled along casually to- 
wards the group, chatting on the enjoyments and amuse- 
ments of the day and arranging to travel back to town 
together, when much to his surprise Philip saw a familiar 
figure join the quartette they had been speaking about 
This was Mr. Woodward, the publisher, who shook hands 
with Sir William and the others in a very hearty manner. 
Not wishing to intrude, having gone nearer the party 
than he had intended, Philip turned in a half circle from 
the group, when Mr. Woodward, catching sight of him, 
called to him gently, with careless urbanity — 

"Mr. Gates." 

There was no help for it now, so Philip went forward 
to meet the publisher. As they shook hands Philip 
gazed in wonderment at Miss Elaine Jonquil, and she in 
turn stopped short in her speech and made a half in- 
voluntary step forward, and then blushingly drew back, 
confused and nervous. 

But the strangest thing was the conduct of Sir William 
Arnold, who, following his step-daughter's gaze and noting 
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her movement, turned quickly upon the now approaching 
Philip, and almost fainted in the arms of Boldero Davis, 
as he cried with an unmistakable tone of amazement and 
fear — 
« Who— who— my God ! " 
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CHAPTER IV 
ELAINE 

THERE was an awkward pause of several seconds, 
during which Philip Gates looked from the one to 
the other perplexed and bewildered, while Mr. Woodward 
at once went forward to the aid of Sir Willi^un Arnold^ 
who was, indeed, the first to properly recover his self- 
possession. " A slight spasm of the heart,'' he murmured 
gently, still scrutinising Philip's features, as though he 
had met him before, or as though he revealed someone 
he knew, and after a bit the incident passed off almost 
easily. Fortunately Lady Arnold had not noticed the 
real cause of her husband's sudden faintness, but accepted 
his explanation as being quite natural, and assisted him 
with her smelling salts and gentle wajJ^s, Elaine's in- 
explicable embarrassment had only been partially 
observed by Mr. Woodward, but Boldero Davis had 
seen it, had detected it almost savagely, and in return 
glared maliciously at both Elaine and Philip, from the 
one to the other, and as he half nodded to Philip on 
being introduced he took the opportunity of saying to 
Elaine — 

« You know Mr. Gates ? " 

" No," she answered somewhat coldly, " I do not re- 
member to have seen him before." Then turning to 
Philip, who could not avoid hearing the short question and 
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answer, she said, ** We have not met before, have we, 
Mr. Gates ? One often fancies one recollects a face, only 
to find it a sort of dream-remembrance — is it not so ? " 

" Quite so— quite so. I have not had the pleasure of 
meeting you before. Miss Jonquil, to my recollection," 

Then the conversation became general, Mr. Wood- 
ward referring kindly to Pl^ilip as a talented young 
composer, and speaking of the possibility of his 
writing comic opera work in the near future. For 
Mr. Woodward had a fine eye for business, and yet 
never obtruded his shop in such a way as to make 
it become noticeable — he never showed the shop 
window, only the side door. 

Sir William, still furtively examining the young man's 
features — ^his hair, his eyes, his inmost man, so to speak — 
spoke very graciously, and promised that Lady Arnold 
should send him an invitation to her next "at home,'* 
at the same time asking Philip to call and see him in 
the City, as he was greatly interested in music and 
talent of all orders. 

Philip was delighted, and promised most readily to 
call. He made himself as agreeable to Lady Arnold 
as he could, and when Boldero Davis strolled somewhat 
sulkily away from Miss Jonquil Philip took his place 
by her side and chatted on the light and easy topics 
of art and song. She was quite composed now, but 
Philip somehow felt less at his ease than was his wont 
He could not help wondering what it was that made 
them both start on first meeting; he dismissed the 
incident with Sir William as being a mere aside. 
Sir William evidently had a touch of heart weakness, 
and his business experience no doubt made him a 
quick reader of character, and so he had perhaps tried 
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to comprehend what manner of individual he (Philip) 
was. Moreover, he thanked his lucky stars that he 
had met a man so well known for his keen interest 
in musical art and musicians. But Miss Jonquil ? 

Why should they have both felt in some degree 
embairassed when they came face to face? His own 
action was entirely involuntary and beyond his own 
control, and he believed hers to have been the same. 
After a while the nervous, yet not unpleasing, sensation 
of restraint wore off, and as he felt more himself in 
her presence he had time to admire the beauty of her 
person, the sweetness, the delicacy of her speaking 
voice, and the grace and charm of her figure. He had 
never been unmindful of the beauties of a handsome 
woman or a pretty girl, but he had to confess that he 
had never seen anyone so nearly approach perfection 
as did his green-grey-eyed, bronze-haired companion, 
who stood almost as tall as himself by his side. There 
was a glow and warmth in her nature that was irresist- 
ible, and especially so to a man of Philip's impulsive 
temperament There was passion, deep, tender, fiery, 
in her eyes and in the shape of her lips, full, rich, 
and ripe, while her bosom, which rose and fell quickly 
or spasmodically with the changing turns of her 
emotion, told of anxiety, of enormous feeling, and of 
a longing, lingering depth of affection that was un- 
speakably delirious to him. He had a curious knack 
of translating and turning the feelings of others to 
his own sentiments, that in this instance at any rate 
seemed perfectly justifiable. They were old friends in 
half an hour; in a week of such intimacy they were like 
to be life sworn companions. Ingenuously, frankly, she 
explained how she lived, what her desires and ambitions 
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were, and what her ideals all tended towards, while 
he on his part was equally frank, and, except that he 
said no word of his mother beyond that she was dead, 
he told all that there was to tell almost about himself. 
She, Elaine Jonquil, was the daughter of Lady Arnold 
Sir William had only been knighted during the past 
year for certain ceremonial services in connection with 
the visit of foreign royalties to the City. Lady Arnold, 
then Mrs. Jonquil, had been left a widow when Elaine 
was quite a child. She had been married to Sir William 
these ten years and more, and they were perfectly 
happy together. To Elaine Sir William was more 
than a father — sl kind, thoughtful man, subject to 
morose moods it is true, as though occasionally he were 
grieving for past things. He had a habit of gazing 
backwards with his thoughts in his eyes — ^you could 
tell he was often in the past, for the far-off look was 
one not to be mistaken. Perhaps he had been gay 
at college or in his young days, suggested Elaine 
sagely. He was a bachelor till past forty, when he 
had married her mother. But the doctors said it was 
liver and heart — she thought it was more the latter 
than the former, from a non-medical point of view. 
Notwithstanding, he was the best, the kindest, the most 
Christian-like man in actions she had ever heard of. 
Over-just perhaps, and yet generous. 

She was glad they were going to know more of each 
other. She was glad he was clever; unclever people 
always talked about the weather and what was in the 
daily papers, and she detested both. Why trouble one's 
head about the things that must be? Weather and 
wickedness were inevitable, and both were naturally 
bad from every point of view. 
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Philip laughed gaily. Her conversation, light, easy, 
breezy, with a strong tendency to parody and paradox, 
enlivened him. It was like soft music playing wantonly 
on the strings of love and laughter to him, and he 
forgot himself entirely. She enveloped him in the 
gossamer shroud of her bright, buoyant personality, 
and the cloak was soothing and enthralling at the same 
time. He forgot that he was absolutely alone in the 
world in her presence ; he forgot that he was poor, 
penniless, unknown, a waif and a stray on the tide 
of chance. He forgot everything — the past and the 
future — in the soft revelry of the present. There was 
something divinely sweet in the light variations of her 
ruddy, rich nature, something more than enthralling 
in her passionate love of life, in her sympathy with 
all that was best and purest in human nature and 
existence. For in the depth of breast below the lace 
and the trivial surface of her gay banter there was 
something noble and womanly — that something that 
makes many women so lovable, so courageous, such 
self-sacrificing heroines when the time comes. 

Without any other feeling than that of puzzled 
curiosity he wondered whether the harsh-looking, 
Spanish Jew-like singer, Boldero Davis, was in love 
with Elaine, and, if so, whether she had any regard 
whatever for him. He confessed to himself that he 
had a prejudice against the man — or at least his 
appearance. He was dressed irreproachably, and yet 
he did not appear suitably attired. There was some- 
thing lacking, not so much in the clothes, which 
certainly had the Bond Street stamp of cut and fit, 
as in the wearer thereof He was evidently a man who 
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could not wear his clothes properly, because he looked 
overdressed. Dressed particularly carefully, with an eye 
to gaining an effect that was always evading him, the 
philosophy of clothes was not exhausted yet It were 
better for some men that they did not wear fine linen 
and gorgeous raiment, it exposed them too much. 
Dress frequently unmakes the man, as manners polish 
him. Boldero Davis was dressed too well to look com- 
fortable. Yet Philip had gathered in his conversation 
with Elaine that he was tolerably well off, that he was 
more or less independent, though he dabbled in stocks 
and shares, she believed. He was a great friend of 
Sir William's, and constantly dined with them. 

During the time Philip Gates and Elaine Jonquil 
were discoursing on any topic that came to their minds 
Boldero Davis was smoking a cigar and thinking. 
Despite Elaine's assertion that she had never met Philip 
before, Boldero Davis was convinced that she had. For 
some reason or the other she had told him a lie — ^he 
was certain of that All women told lies on occasion, 
of course. But this to him was such a palpable and 
unnecessary lie that it made him angry, and he deter- 
mined to find out her object in deceiving him in the 
matter. Not that it was any real concern of his, but 
he did not like the idea of Elaine having previously 
known this Mr. Gates. Who the devil was he? He 
had his own hopes and desires in reference to her, and 
he did not want his plans upset in the slightest degree. 
The mere thought that the two might be together all 
this time caused him to throw away his third cigar in 
extreme haste almost untouched. He hurried back 
to the mound where he had left them standing with the 
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others, just as they were walking towards a pavilion, 
where they proposed having some refreshment ere 
returning to town, Philip, who was escorting Elaine, 
being a specially invited guest for the rest of the 
day. 
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CHAPTER V 
A CITY CALL 

THAT same night, in his rooms in Bernard Street, 
Philip fed B. B. (or Barham Bazalgette) with all 
the exciting news and adventures of the day. First, 
however, B. B. revised and re-wrote Philip's glowingly 
descriptive account of the garden party and ffite at 
Brighton and despatched it to his newspaper in Fleet 
Street by the hand of the waiting printer's devil, and 
then turned his attention to his excited friend. Of 
course their fortunes were made, that was a foregone 
conclusion, and Sir William Arnold was the geni of 
their future, their guardian angel and their financier. 
And his step-daughter — what a lovely creature she was ! 
What eyes ! What hair I What a mouth ! Gods ! 
there never was such a golden creature in all the world 
before, and never would be again. 

For an hour Philip would have held forth on Elaine's 
charms had not B. B. cynically interrupted with a remark 
to the effect that as the newspaper report was dis- 
patched it would be as well to separate fiction from 
fact and to come to business. 

Somewhat cooled down, Philip carefully related all 
the events of the day as they happened, winding up 
with another eulogium of Elaine and her mother, to 
whose house he was to repair on the following Sunday. 
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On the morrow he was to see Sir William Arnold in 
Basinghall Street, with what exact object he scarcely 
knew. It appeared, however, that Mr. Woodward had 
been strongly recommending Philip to the knight's 
notice, and no doubt some tangible good would come of 
the visit. There was one thing certain, one thing they 
must not lose sight of. The gods had been good to 
them, and had given them the promise of a patron, and 
if they could together turn out a suitable comic opera 
there was every prospect of getting it produced. It 
was a chance of a lifetime — a chance that few men got 
even after long years of weary working and waiting. 
It was a chance to be seized and made the most of — 
perhaps the only one they were ever likely to get 

B. B. was duly impressed. He knew only too well 
what it was to struggle, to seek for admittance to the 
charmed circle of the stage, to get the ear of a 
Ix>ndon manager, to secure even the slightest attention 
to any proffered wares ; and he felt a joy in his heart 
that at last he would be able to show what he could 
do — he, the consistently rejected, the everlastingly 
repulsed author of so many plays that no one would 
properly consider or give heed to. It was an old, old 
story that theatrical managers were devoid of business 
instincts, that they had no discrimination in the selection 
of their pieces. They left everything to chance. Was 
it not well known that one of London's most popular 
comedians was the worst judge of a play that ever 
lived ? That he had actually tried to back out of pro- 
ducing a play that he had commissioned of one of the 
first living dramatists of the day, and even when 
threatened with law proceedings had thought so little 
of the character written for him that he wished to 
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engage another comedian to play the part ? The author 
in this case was powerful, and had insisted upon the 
fulfilment of the contract to the letter, with the con- 
sequence that the vacillating comedian made not only 
the greatest hit in the piece in his stage career, but his 
fortune as well ; for the play ran without cessation from 
the March in one year to the January two years later 
at one house alone, besides being performed in the 
provinces, the colonies and America thousands of times. 

It was a fact that B. B. and Philip as well now, brief 
as were his professional experiences, were fully cognisant 
of the fact that London managers would not give an un- 
tried author any opening whatever unless that author 
had friends at court or money influence. If by some 
lucky fluke he could get a play tried in the provinces or 
at a matinee, and it were successful, then every manager 
in London would run after him. So dead as B. B. 
was against City syndicates, knowing the weakness and 
bad methods of such combinations, he agreed that it 
would be sheer madness not to try to come to terms 
with Sir William Arnold and his associates, should all 
things turn out mutually satisfactory, for Sir William's 
name stood high and his reputation was beyond re- 
proach. Therefore on the morrow it was decided that 
Philip should speed to Basinghall Street and consult the 
oracle. 

Now Sir ^yilliam Arnold, in promising to help the* 
young composer opportunely or inopportunely intro- 
duced by Mr, Woodward the music publisher, was 
swayed by several curious emotions. His ill-disguised 
astonishment on seeing Philip the previous day for the 
first time in his fife was caused by a very real spasm 
of pain — by the sudden unlocking of a cabinet in his 
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memory that he had thought closed for ever. It was 
only a momentary brain-flash, that rather indicated a 
possibility than revealed a probability. But it more or 
less disturbed the distinguished gentleman for the time 
being, and more particularly during the night, when he 
lay in bed unable to sleep or to think coherently. 
There had been a period in his career — ^in his very 
salad days — when he had committed a blunder, a 
grievous blunder, though the blow did not fall very 
heavily on himself He had managed to avert the 
greatest disaster, which would have meant social and 
commercial ruin, by in a measure capitulating. And 
though many, many years had passed since that terrible 
time, and he had, in his own estimation, suffered more 
than enough for his folly, and expiated his sin, yet, 
being a slightly superstitious man, he was always fear- 
ing that the truth might leak out — ^that the ghost might 
step forth from the cupboard and denounce him, though 
that ghost, unless he himself should call it up, was dead 
and buried. It is the accidental coincidences in life 
that make cowards of most men. 

Faces had a curious fascination for Sir William 
Arnold. He rarely forgot a face he had once seen well. 
He carried countenances in his mind's eye. He had 
a remarkable memory for individuals he had been 
brought in contact with, and he never forgot personal 
characteristics. For a reason, which no man but himself 
knew, Philip Gates' face, figure and general air recalled 
to him a personage long since dead, as he had good 
evidence to rely upon — the death announcement in a 
Melbourne paper — and for the moment he was startled 
out of his usual calm and sedate disposition, for the 
superstition of the savage was strong within hip. The 
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likeness to him was wonderful, and he resolved, just to 
be quite sure, to see the young man alone and ask him 
one or two questions, the answers to which he knew 
would set his mind at rest for ever. And then if he 
could help him he would, though he was growing tired 
of assisting musical geniuses — so many of them fell 
short of even half their promise. 

While he was waiting for Philip to keep his appoint- 
ment with him in his office the day following the 
Brighton f(§te, Sir William Arnold went to his private 
safe and took therefrom a small, heavy brass box, from 
which he carefully lifted a faded sheet of newspaper — 
the Melbourne Argus — and read softly to himself — 

" Travers, Catherine, of England, of typhoid fever, at 
the Union Hotel, June 24th, 18 — ^ 

''If she had not died I could not have married 
again," he said slowly. 

When he had finished reading the paper and was 
putting it away, the clerk announced " Mr. Gates," 
and Philip entered. 

Even now Sir William started slightly. Quickly re- 
covering himself, however, he shook his visitor cordially 
by the hand and begged of him to be seated. 

For a little they talked of the ffite, the splendid 
weather, the opera at Covent Garden, the drama in the 
West End, and sundry other topics. Then Sir William 
turned lightly towards Philip and said — ^ 

" Mr. Gates, of course if you really can furnish a 
good comic opera, for which there is such a demand 
just now, I shall be most happy to assist in producing 
it. I take quite an interest in you, believe me. Strange 
to say, you remind me very much of a dead and gone 
schoolfellow named Travers, Charles Travers!" 
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« Indeed ! " said Philip, ** am I Uke him ? " 

** Greatly — greatly. Let me see, you are an English- 
man?" 

*Yes" responded Philip, colouring slightly, "I am 
an Englishman. My name is Philip Gates. I — I — ^have 
no friends or relations alive — ^none whatever. I am 
absolutely alone in the world, so that if you can assist 
me to attain any position whatever I shall be grateful.'' 

Sir William pondered a little, inwardly he was re- 
joicing. He was perfectly right in his conjecture — ^it 
was a mere chance resemblance, and that was all. He 
almost bubbled with gratitude to the young man who 
sat so expectantly before him, and was taking quite 
a fraternal fancy to him. He would help him. Arous- 
ing himself from his joyous reverie, he said good- 
naturedly — 

" I believe you have some music already composed 
that you think likely to suit light opera work ? '* 

" Oh, yes, Mr. Woodward has heard most of it and 
seemed very pleased. I thought I would like you to 
hear some of it — ^next Sunday, if it is not against your 
principles," answered Philip somewhat shyly. 

" Not at — not at all. Although I am a Protestant, I 
take a leaf out of the continental Catholic idea, and 
believe in relaxation on the Sunday evening, after due 
observance of the customs of the church in the morning, 
though Lady Arnold holds different views. But in these 
matters we agree to differ amicably. Bring your music 
on Sunday evening, and if we like it we shall most 
likely come to some sort of terms. My daughter always 
acts as hostess on Sunday, by the way." 

Philip was profuse in his thanks, and was about to 
depart after a further conversation on the subject of the 
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libretto, which he desired and designed should be written 
by his friend Barham Bazalgette — they lived in the same 
house> he added, and could work on the piece together 
without interruption — when a sudden idea occurred to 
the city financier. 

Philip, he had learned from Mr. Woodward, was doing 
ilothing — was without means. He felt in a very generous 
mood, now that his skeleton was safely locked up again. 
He had wanted for some time a private secretary to assist 
him in some special work at his house. Here was the 
very man. He broached the subject to Philip, who 
was naturally delighted, and ere another quarter of an 
hour had elapsed Philip was engaged as private secretary 
to Sir William at two pounds a week, his eight hours 
being irregular to suit tiie convenience of both — some- 
times in the morning, sometimes in the evening. 

"These little duties will not interfere with your com- 
posing?" inquired Sir William as he was saying 
good-bye. 

** Not in any way, I assure you. They will serve as a 
change of work, and variety is the best stimulus for 
musical composition," he remarked, not quite truthfully, 

" That will do capitally then. Good-bye till Sunday. 
By the way, I expect Mr. Boldero Davis — ^you met him at 
Brighton — to be present" And Philip, as he walked 
through the City, thought that he would have been glad 
had the knight not mentioned Mr. Davis's name. 
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CHAPTER VI 
A MUSICAL EVENING 

PHILIP and B. B. set to work without delay to pre- 
pare for the night of trial at Lady Arnold's house 
in Kensington Grove. It was on Thursday that Philip 
had the propitious and encouraging interview with Sir 
William in the City, so that they had two clear days to 
devote to the preparation of their manuscript and music. 
Already B. B. had gathered a plot from the fertile planta- 
tion of his quick imagination which commended itself 
highly to Philip. 

The scene was to be laid in that ever entrancing, 
fantastic, fictitious land of the poets and the good 
people, fairy land, where every character was to be 
endowed with half-personalities and double character- 
istics. In other words, everyone in temperament and 
form was to be half fairy, half mortal, and to act accord- 
ingly. The weak and bad dramatis persona were to 
lean strongly to the human side, while the wholly good 
were to partake of the better qualities of the fairy. The 
plot was as whimsical as the proposed scene of the action, 
and the piece was to be in two acts. They talked half 
of the Friday away in arranging details of fable, scenario, 
the peculiarities of their characters, and the general class 
and nature of the music. Having fully satisfied them- 
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selves on these scores, they both set to work to put their 
theories into the practice of words. B. B. carefully wrote 
out his conception of the plot in semi-story form, divid- 
ing it into two parts or sets, and arranging a fine effective 
'* curtain " for the end of the first act or division, giving 
here and there an idea of the dialogue, and some scraps 
of lyrical suggestions. Indeed, B. B., being almost as 
rapid a worker as he was a thinker, wrote a couple of 
lyrics to some of Philip's already composed music ; and 
as the words and melodies fitted in tone and tune most 
admirably, Philip decided to essay them on the ensuing 
Sunday, being the happy possessor of a baritone voice 
of pleasing quality and good compass. 

They were brilliantly earnest, and inspiration seemed 
to wait upon their call. Neither of them had ever done 
so much work in so short a time or so easily before. 
Their imagination responded almost without effort to 
their demands, and ere they retired to rest on the 
Saturday night — " it was Sunday morning " — B. B. had 
made out a clear copy of the plot and scenario of the 
opera for Philip to take with him, while Philip had 
picked out and selected the choicest pieces of his songs 
and melodies — and the highest attainment of music is 
melody, the melody that speaks, that appeals, that 
pleases, that touches, that tickles — ready to run through 
for the edification and criticism of the musical connois- 
seurs. 

They had promised themselves a good rest on the 
Sunday morning, but their brains were too active to 
permit them to lie in bed or act the sluggard ; they were 
up tolerably early, demolishing a good solid breakfast of 
haddocks, with semi-raw eggs spread over them, and 
boiling hot coffee. They were no longer excited out- 
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wardly, but calm and content, looking out upon the 
world in the square, the comer of which they could 
just catch from the side of their window, with a favour- 
ing, almost patronising, air. 

" The year's at the spring. 
And day's at the mom ; 
Morning's at seven ; 
The hillside's dew-pearled ; 
The lark's on the wing ; 
The snail's on the thorn ; 
God's in His heaven — 
All's right with the world ! " 

recited Philip to the gaily-costumed folk on their way 
to church and otherwhere. His heart was as light as a 
feather, and his hopes as high as the mom. 

Only a few months ago, when his mother died and 
left him with no legacy but a terrible secret which had 
threatened to become a burden, Philip had scarce a 
place to lay his head, and not a friend in the universe 
to whom he could apply either for assistance or advice, 
and now by a freak of fate he was starting almost on 
the high road to fame. Accident had led him every- 
where up to the present, and all his friends and ac- 
quaintances had actually sprung from his own loneli- 
ness ; for had he not been accosted by B. B., towards 
whom he now looked affectionately, on that one par- 
ticular night at the coffee stall, none of these promising 
things would have come to pass. It was more like a 
fairy tale than an unalterable truth. His foot was on 
the step, his hand was on the latch, the gateway of the 
future invited him to go on and prosper. Where would 
his footsteps lead him? Where would he be twelve 
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months from that day ? . . . Mayhap had he known he 
would have turned aside, and yet how promising the 
outlook was, how full of richness and peace and 
happiness! Happiness! ... A cloud came over his 
countenance as he stood thinking. Happiness ! Would 
it ever be for him ? There was a weight upon his heart 
— a weariness of soul oppressed him when he remem- 
bered that he was not as other men. He had no name, 
no pedigree, no ancestors, no past He had no name — 
it was not even his mothei^s that he bore, it did 
not rightfully belong to him, as hers at least might 
have done. And his dead mother's betrayer ? What of 
him ? Should he ever come across him ? Should he 
ever know who it was, so that he might avenge her life 
as well as her death ? How could he avenge the past 
except by — killing him? Would that be murder, or 
only justice ? 

He had no name. Suppose he were to fall in love — and 
he pictured Elaine in her joyous beauty — how could he 
ask anyone to take that which he had not to give? 
How could he bestow that which was not his ? Why, he 
was worse than the convicts in prison ; they at least 
had a number, while he had nothing. Stay, he had at 
least Philip, that was given to him by his mother. He 
was Philip— Philip and nothing. Still, if he earned 
a name for himself, if he could make Gates famous, 
would not that name then be worth having ? Would it 
not be his if he earned it? Ha! it was a splendid 
thought. He would make himself worthy of the name, 
and then he could proudly offer it to — anyone, if he 
ever wanted to . . . 

His unuttered soliloquy was broken in upon by B. B., 
who suggested that they should take a stroll before 
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dinner ; and Philip gladly jumped at the proposal, and 
soon the two young men were walking down South- 
ampton Row. 

Towards seven o'clock that evening, after having spent 
the afternoon in once more running through what they 
had prepared of the yet unborn opera, Philip, accom- 
panied by B. B., wended his way in the direction of 
Kensington Gore. B. B. had not been asked to the 
musical evening, as of course he was unknown to Sir 
William ; so just as they reached the comer of the turn- 
ing Philip had to take, the two hopeful and beaming 
young fellows clasped hands in mute anxiety and con- 
fidence, and parted. B. B. lingered some time watching 
Philip's receding figure, and fervently wished him Grod- 
speed on his mission. 

Several people had already arrived when Philip gained 
the house, and was duly ushered into the drawing-room 
to be greeted by Elaine, who explained with many 
smiles and welcomes that Lady Arnold was slightly in- 
disposed and would not be en evidence. Philip glanced 
round the handsome white and gold decorated drawing- 
room, and gave a half sigh of relief when he failed 
to see the stalwart figure of Boldero Davis; but his 
relief was short-lived^Yor ere he had had five minutes' 
chat with the dazzling Elaine the amateur tenor and 
professional money-maker was announced with a great 
flourish. Philip was astonished to note the fluttering 
stir the entrance of Mr. Davis made. Men and women 
alike, including the host and Elaine, seemed affected 
by his appearance. They received him almost respect- 
fully as one whose friendship was valuable, as one who 
held higher rank than any other person in the apart- 
ment A slight contraction of the eyebrows of Elaine 
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did not escape him. She spoke to him quietly, with a 
little restraint and yet a little freedom. There seemed 
to be something between them that made the man confi- 
dent and the woman nervous. And all the time Sir 
William Arnold, gracious and kindly, hovered around the 
bloated god as though in silent worship. Philip, who 
had looked upon Sir William as the most polished and 
self-possessed of anyone he had seen, was amazed at 
this silent deference. 

The amateur tenor, to the well-expressed distress 
of everyone, was suffering from a severe cold — of 
that there could be no doubt — and therefore would 
not be able to sing. The company were evidently 
genuinely sorry, and Philip himself felt disappointed 
at not having the chance of hearing what sort of 
a voice this coarse, over-dressed, over-mannered man 



There were present several well-known people in the 
musical and theatrical professions — composers, vocalists, 
and actors — a theatrical manager, a celebrated teacher 
of singing, who had once been one of the great stars of 
Italian opera, and the editor of a musical journal. Philip 
was introduced to everybody in turn as opportunity arose 
by Sir William or his step-daughter, and he was made 
perfectly at home. 

Though one or two of the singers gave some light 
songs, and Elaine played a couple of pieces, Philip 
was not long in discovering that he was the favoured 
guest of the evening, that most of them had come to 
see him on the recommendation, as it were, of Mr. 
Woodward, who treated him almost as a prot6g6 and 
pupil, and that Sir William was interested in some 
opera work he had in hand. 
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So after an enjoyable conversation with Elaine, made 
unpleasant once or twice by the constant gaze of Boldero 
Davis, who never seemed to take his eye from Elaine, 
Philip rose and went to the piano. But first Sir William 
told his guests that Philip was engaged upon a new 
opera, and would give one or two fragments at his 
request, and hoping they would not mind whatever in- 
completeness might exist Then Philip added that at 
present he only had a few scraps to give them, but that 
in a month's time he would be ready with something, he 
hoped, which would prove worth listening to. However, 
he played what he had, but first of all he read out B. B.'s 
plot of the piece. 

He played all he had with him by degrees, and the 
music was discussed and praised. It was light, bright, 
breezy stuff, without being jingle. The pieces were 
all melody — melody, melody, nothing but melody — 
and the effect on his hearers was so inspiring that he 
begged permission to sing one of the little love songs 
himself. 

Philip was not a vocalist of any high power, but he 
was full of expression, and his songs — he sang two- 
charmed the attentive and critical audience, with some 
qualifications and exceptions naturally. 

" I'll tell you what," suddenly called out Boldero Davis, 
as Philip was leaving the piano and making for Elaine 
again, " I'll tell you what PU find the money for the 
production of your piece. That is to say. Sir William 
and I will find it Keep up to that level, and we will 
have a big success." 

And Sir William and everyone else acquiesced, and 
Philip rode high in the heavens of delight 
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But at supper his spirits were again cast down, 
for he distinctly heard the detestable Bolder© Davis 
— the man who was going to be his stepping-stone to 
fame — address Elaine several times by her Christian 
name. 
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CHAPTER VII 
BOLDERO DAVIS AT HOME 

IN a crowd Boldero Davis would pass alnofgst un- 
noticed, though his type was not common. His 
burly figure, aggressive jaws, thick, heavy moustache, 
and beetling, black eyebrows impressed vulgar people 
as being suggestive of giant strength and determination 
— brutal, relentless determination. But many people 
of sensitive temperament were repulsed by the over- 
powering, overbearing, almost offensive manner and 
attitude which seemed assumed, but which were in 
reality natural characteristics. Though not often given 
to verbal bullying of his dependants or those who had 
dealings with him, his looks and gestures were domineer- 
ing and deliberate. With certain men and women, whose 
animal natures were more developed than their intel- 
lectual, he passed as a splendid fellow, almost a noble 
one, for in all things he exhibited physical strength 
and mental capacities of no mean order. His origin 
was uncertain ; he lived in a well-appointed flat over 
a shop in Regent Street, and he was always profuse, 
without being extravagant, with his money. The shape 
of his head was decidedly Jewish, and he was generally 
credited with being a Spanish Jew of low caste, though 
his people had been residents in England for at least 
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three generations. At the same time there was a look 
of the common rough Englishman in his features. His 
hair was black as jet, and curly, his nose long and large, 
with a prominent bridge, while his mouth was coarse, 
lascivious, and thick-lipped. His eyes were blue, un- 
usually blue for a dark man, restless, and suspicious. 
Yet his voice was soft and low — it could be very tender, 
and he sang almost divinely. Had fortune not bestowed 
upon him ample wealth he would have found on the 
stage a very profitable profession. But he was wealthy, 
and had no ambition. He was utterly Without senti- 
ment, and he was unscrupulous to the last degree. 
Nothing stood in his way, if he wished to achieve any 
object, nothing obstructed him if he had any desires 
to satisfy, and with it all he was sly and vindictive. 
With the cunning of a lunatic he could dissemble his 
real feelings and aims, and work out his revenge — if he 
had any — without anyone in the least suspecting his 
designs or the accomplishment of his animus. 

As a business man Boldero Davis was almost without 
a rival. He had money, and he made more every day 
by the exercise of his conimercial genius on the Stock 
Exchange in speculations and in lending money. He 
lent money easily, but always on good security, though 
his securities were not always such as the majority of 
City men would accept. But as he rarely did an}^ing 
without a prospective object, he was invariably safe in 
getting back his own in one form or another. 

He had met Sir William Arnold in business, and 
proved his integrity in the financial world to be, 
apparently, above suspicion. He always ran straight 
in his business transactions, and never dreamed of 
cheating a man out of a farthing. At the same time, 
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he never gave a farthing away in his dealings. In thb 
respect he was just 

He had taken a great fancy to Elaine— not a senti- 
mental fancy, not a liking for her in the purer and 
nobler sense of a man's liking for a woman, but because 
she was strikingly handsome and wore her clothes welL 
To possess her as his wife would be to secure the envy 
of his friends and fellows. He could lavish his wealth 
on her wardrobe, and she would be the best, yes, the 
best dressed woman in London. Though he had no 
deep, tender love for her — for it was not in his nature to 
love except as an animal — ^he worshipped her. She could 
be so imperious, she could look like a queen, and she 
could subdue the heart and gain the homage of any man. 
This was what delighted, fkscinated hini. She would 
be such a magnificent addition to his household. People 
would turn round and stare at her and wonder who that 
gorgeously arrayed creature was, and he would be able 
to say, " That is my property. That belongs to me. 
She's my wife. What do you think of her as a specula- 
tion ? " To his chagrin he found that she was not quite 
so amenable to his views as he had expected. He had 
never proposed to her or uttered a word on the subject 
of love or marriage to her — ^he was too wary for that, 
but he tried to let her see that he admired her. In her 
presence he was more or less of a coward; she possessed 
some talisman that was beyond him. There was some- 
thing in her nature that would not respond to his at all. 
He was cowed and mortified ; yet he hungered for her, 
and would have done anything to win her. In his way 
he tried to woo her, he tried to propitiate her ; but he 
paid his scant addresses more in the manner of a slave 
than of a conqueror, or would-be Conqueror; and she 
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repulsed him in the very worst way that she could 
repulse a nature like his— sweetly, kindly, with a touch 
of pity for his plight And she was more friendly to 
him than to many, because she knew she could never 
love him. Wherefore, though she would rather be alone 
at all times than have his company, when he came to 
her step-father's house, or whenever she met him 
at the houses of friends, she was always gracious to 
him, confident in her entire satisfaction that he would 
never have any influence whatever upon her destiny. 

Her treatment of him was bewildering to Boldero 
Davis. It was beyond his comprehension that she 
should not be attracted by his personality, his wealth, 
and his voice, of which he was inordinately proud. 
He sang so well that women said to properly enjoy 
Boldero Davis's company one had to shut one's eyes 
and only listen to his singing. Then came enchantment. 
When the dream was over the disillusion was too violent 
— ^he was so oppressive, undistinguished. He belonged 
to the class of man that makes most women afraid. 

Finding himself partially vanquished in his quest, 
he resolved upon other tactics. He would endeavour 
to make himself necessary, first to her parents and 
then to Elaine herself. That might be accomplished 
in time. He was in this distracting humour — of having 
been refused before he had made any offer — ^when 
Philip Gates came upon the scene and astounded him 
by the simple way that he made progress where he 
had always failed. 

Ths^t Elaine liked and approved of this young 
adventurer, as he termed him, was very patent to him, 
if to no one else. At the first introduction he hated 
the man — he hated and envied him with a blood-red 
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heat — the heat of hell's jealousy and wounded pride. 
He hated him for his manners, his poverty, his face, 
and his talents. He hated him unreasonably, but with 
an accession of passion that made him vow to crush 
him, life, body, and soul. He should not come between 
him and the object of his desires without suffering for 
his impertinence — for the insolence of his conquest 
Moreover, no one should know whence came the blow 
that should lay him low. Elaine must never suspect — 
he must not be precipitate. There would be no pleasure 
in breaking a man who was already broken. He would 
raise him up first, and then let him drop, bit by bit, 
step by step, till he could rise no more. His own 
money should raise him, his. own malignity should 
smash him — should send him down from as high a 
pinnacle as he could assist him to mount Already he 
b^an to enjoy the triumph of his projected revenge, 
of the horror and misery of his victim. Oh, the fall 
should be great indeed — great indeed ! 

Boldero Davis was too keen a man of the world not 
to perceive that in Philip Gates he had a foeman 
worthy of his steel. His talents as a composer of 
light, attractive music were self evident He saw at 
once, even while listening to his scraps and ballads, 
that Philip's imagination was of no mean order — that 
he had the capacity to write the music that the pleasure 
seeker all over the world loved — and besides, there was 
money in it And consequently he made friends with 
Philip, and encouraged him to proceed quickly with 
the work in order that it might be put into rehearsal 
and produced at the right time of year. And Philip 
Gates, much as he instinctively disliked and in a measure 
mistrusted the man, felt a measure of gratitude to the 
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man who was going to assist him to achieve his heart's 
desire — Fame, spelt, as he said to himself laughingly, 
with a capital F. And Philip Gates and B. B. were 
given every facility as the writers for the prepress of 
the opera. Sir William Arnold, Boldero Davis, and 
Mr. Woodward, who was to publish the music, knew 
how necessary it was to give the two men a free hand, 
and therefore they never even volunteered a suggestion, 
and unless asked, gave no absolute opinion. They pre- 
ferred to wait and judge of the piece as a whole when it 
was finished. 

Only Mr. Woodward almost pathetically implored 
of B. B. to write some of the lyrics so that they could 
be sold separately as songs — there was so much money 
to be made out of detached numbers that the good folk 
of Brixton and Clapham could sing in their front 
parlours to their discriminating, if somewhat narrow- 
minded, friends. "Don't be too erotic in your love 
songs," he begged of B. B. " Consider the proprieties 
and the young curates. Let your words be tender and 
touching and full of love, but don't dwell too much 
on the breast and the bosom and the pulsating passions. 
Be moderate in your heat The heart and the soul are 
the figures to go for." 

At another time he would hint that a song with 
a dash of patriotism in it would be useful. '* You must 
have some songs that the public can remember. Give 
'em something to stir their patriotic pride. Boast and 
brag is what the Briton likes in his songs. Tell him 
what a fine fellow he is, and he will sing you at smoking 
concerts, penny readings and church charities. They 
spread like wildfire— and they will sell — above all, they 
will sell." 
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B. B. pointed out that a patriotic song might be 
considered out of place in a fairy opera, but the 
indomitable publisher vowed it would not be noticed. 
**You must tickle the public vanity if you want to 
touch their pockets. I know — I know the class of songs 
that sell. Your 'gems' never go off. The better the 
art the worse the sale. If s the commonplace words 
and the commonplace music that fortunes are made 
out of." 

They only laughed quietly at the anxious Woodward 
and his "shoppy" talk. If he had dealt in old clothes 
he could not have been more commercial minded and 
less artistic. Grood man, he had been in business twenty- 
five years, and he wanted to retire in favour of his son. 
And it was said he had made more than twenty thousand 
pounds out of one song alone, for which rumour said 
he paid the composer thirty pounds in all. But rumour 
always was more or less of a liar. 

Philip's duties as secretary to Sir William Arnold 
were by no means arduous, and some days he was only 
required to attend in the evening, which usually meant 
dining with the family, for Sir William had taken quite 
an affectionate fancy to the young composer. Naturally 
this continual attendance at the house at Kensington 
Gore threw Philip and Elaine constantly together, and 
a sort of camaraderie sprang up between them, un- 
affected and familiar — familiar without over-stepping 
the bounds of happy discretion and social propriety. 

Elaine took such a deep interest in Philip's new 
music, and particularly in the opera as it was shaping 
and progressing, that although he had resolved not to 
divulge either the development of B. B.'s plot or his 
own share in the collaboration, he found himself unable 
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to resist Elaine's witchery and half-uttered appeals to 
be taken into his confidence. So it often happened, on 
those mornings that he had to wait upon her father in 
his easy capacity of amanuensis, that when about to 
depart for Bernard Street again she discovered some 
excuse for detaining him to ask his advice on this and 
that respecting her music or her playing or her singing. 
And Lady Arnold frequently added her own arguments 
to her daughter's to induce him to take lunch with them. 
Sometimes Bolderp Davis would drop in on the trio and 
somehow mar the gaiety of the party, but when left to 
themselves they got on famously — not always to the 
advantage or advancement of the opera. Then would 
Philip, abandoning himself to Elaine's mute influence, 
play and sing such new compositions as were destined 
for the opera. And the music ripened their friendship 
dangerously. Every time he touched the piano when 
they were alone he seemed to strike a chord in her 
heart ; and he knew it and revelled in it, and yet as he 
knew it he was afraid. Day after day he was falling 
a victim — a willing, yet an unwilling victim — ^to the 
sweetness of her full nature and fuller charms. Her 
position, so vastly superior in every sense to his own, 
and her independence frightened him. His anonymous 
birth, his lack of social standing, rose up before him, 
even in her presence and in his brightest moments, like 
ghosts mocking and jeering at him. 

^The wild thought of confessing to her first the false- 
ness of his parentage, the debasement of his origin, and 
then his love for her had come into his mind many and 
many a time, only to be cast out as the acme of un- 
wisdom and madness. 

Yet he loved her passionately, ardently, and the worst 
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of it was, the irony of it all lay, in the fact that she 
returned his affection. He could see it in her lips, her 
gestures and her eyes. There is no mistaking a woman's 
love when she gives vent to it, or when she strives not 
to check its light and power. With her it was a passion 
as great as his own — ^perhaps greater — for it absorbed 
her night and day. She lived for it, dwelt on it, and 
yet knew not that she showed it In the presence of 
others she was on her guard, though a little shy, for her 
womanly instinct made her jealous of her secret and 
proud of her supremacy that no man should know until 
— until . . .? 

That was what dismayed Elaine. Now and again, 
in her own room, she chided herself for her unmaidenli- 
ness in loving a man so fervently who had not spoken 
by word or deed of any real affection for her. She had 
translated his looks and his nervousness her own way, 
because she wanted to believe that it was possible, that 
it was true. Though conscious of her own beauty, she 
was not so egotistical as to imagine she had the power 
to captivate every man, and Philip might only admire 
her very much and nothing more. He did admire her, 
she knew that instinctively; and half intuitively she 
guessed that he loved her. 

But if he loved her why did he not speak ? He had 
known her long enough now to take such a step — over 
a month — ^and his opera was drawing nearer completion 
each day. Every time they met she detected a growing 
tenderness, a lingering in his manner, a softness in his 
voice and in the gentle touch of his hand, which was as 
a rush of blood to her breast, a tingling to her heart, 
when the^ palms joined in friendly clasp at meeting and 
parting. Perhaps he was waiting until the piece should 
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be produced and his name be made famous. . . . That, 
indeed, would be an honourable man's principle of 
reasoning. But why reason in love ? It was out of all 
reason that he should so reason. She would prefer that 
he ventured now, now that he was unknown, that she 
might prove her love for him was truly love, and not 
ambition or anything sordid — nothing but love full of 
sympathy and a thousand hopes and joys and unknown 
ripples. 

The gentler Philip grew, the more his love for her 
was mastering him and all his finer instincts, the more 
wildly passionate raged the longing in the soul of 
Elaine. She was hungering and thirsting for him, for 
one word that should lift her to paradise and tumultuous 
peace. And he spoke not 

She was seeing him every day now. Soon the opera 
would be ready for a proper first hearing, and the 
nearer that time drew the more miserable and dejected 
Elaine grew, while he, on the contrary, was feeling 
elated and full of expectation. She began to grow 
afraid of herself. She had to keep constant watch on 
her thoughts and actions lest she should betray herself. 
She was getting melancholy and dejected. Her health 
began to suffer, and her good spirits to desert her. Her 
food was like olives to her, she could not enjoy it ; she 
wanted more, yet could not eat Her love, her passion, 
her thirst for love, were consuming her. Several days she 
experienced a difficulty in rising in the morning. She 
was assailed by lassitude and inertia, and for two days 
running she failed to see Philip when he called, and her 
mother grew alarmed. Philip, too, was distracted. 
What could it be? Had he offended her? Was it 
pique, disappointment, or in truth real indisposition ? 
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And as Elaine had suffered so he began to suffer, 
and as he cried out in his heart for her so she was 
calling out in her heart and in her dreams. 

One night her mother heard, and was amazed and 
disturbed. But still Elaine cried in her dreams, through 
the tears in her soul — 

" Philip, Philip, come to me ! " 
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CHAPTER VIII 
THE FRIENDSHIP OF BOLDERO DAVIS 

THE friendship that had so strongly grown up 
between Elaine and Philip was not passed un- 
heeded by Boldero Davis, though to Philip personally 
he was more cordial than ever. Elaine's indisposition 
he could not account for, except that she had taken a 
severe cold — such a thing as love-sickness was quite 
beyond the range of his understanding. She would 
soon be well again. Women were liable to all sorts of 
illnesses that had no interest for most men. They were 
uncanny creatures at times, too much the victim of their 
own idiosyncrasies for Boldero Davis to be disturbed by 
Elaine's continued confinement to the house. But he 
was strangely alarmed at the turn Philip's acquaintance 
with her was taking. It would not do for any serious 
attachment to grow up between them, or all his well-laid 
plans would come to naught He was committed now 
to the production of this opera, and must go on with it ; 
but if it were necessary, for the sake of his own well- 
being and prospects of alliance with Elaine, he would 
have to so contrive matters that on the first night the 
piece should be a dead failure — should be"boo'd"off 
the stage by a well-organised gang in the pit and the 
gallery. It would not be the first piece so treated and 
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damned. Or he could so have the author's libretti 
altered, mutilated, and changed, that even if the music 
succeeded, the opera, by reason of its bad book, would 
be ruined. That, with the combined effort of a cheque, 
would settle everything. But he did not wish to resort 
to such measures, though in seeking to gain his own 
ends he would consider such action perfectly l^itimate 
and justifiable. His sinister aim was to let Philip taste 
the real and beautiful sweets of success, and then to 
feed him on misery and despair. But he was preparing 
himself for all emergencies. Men who knew Boldero 
Davis, the singer of sweet songs, as nearly as it was 
possible to know a man who was so shut up in himself, 
acknowledged him as an acquaintance, but dreaded him 
as a friend. In truth he had no friends, nor wanted any. 
When he desired help or services of any kind he bought 
and paid for them. He knew in his own world how 
easily most men could be bought in the City for -a price 
— and he knew the price of most men. Virtuous men 
he would not touch, but men with a weakness or two 
stronger, to be paradoxical, than others were his especial 
fancy. No man in London knew the worst side of 
human nature better than Boldero Davis. He could tell 
a bad man at a glance. He recognised his own kidney 
in a rascal, his own reflection in a man of plots and 
schemes, especially the lean and hungry-eyed — men 
who think, for there is no greater thinker than your 
thorough-paced rogue. Such a rogue, after his own 
heart, as he imagined, he had already captured and 
pressed into his service — a poor, foolish wretch, whose 
very soul was in his master's keeping ; a happy-go- 
lucky, untrustworthy, yet generous-hearted, impulsive 
individual, who rejoiced in the name of Tom Parker 
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Birks, a mean fellow with many small vices, some pass- 
able qualities, and one great and admirable virtue — 
affection for his mother and sister, who, being weak, 
sickly mortals, were absolutely dependent upon him for 
their daily bread. The mother was an entirely incapable 
woman, who pottered through life always a day behind 
her work and a day behind her calculations ; while the 
daughter was a chronic invalid — anaemic, despondent in 
health and mind, and hypochondriacal to the last degree. 
And these two Tom Parker Birks supported. He had 
small measure of wit himself, and therefore did not care 
so much for the lack of it in his mother and sister 
Martha, whose only redeeming quality was a capacity 
for being vicious without provocation. Not very cheer- 
hil companions for a young man after working hard all 
day in the City or the West End, or wheresoever his 
taskmaster desired his attendance. Yet, in a way, Tom 
Parker Birks had a warm corner for his relations, and 
did his best to keep them in food and raiment Besides 
his extraordinary habits and weaknesses Birks had other 
peculiarities. He was one-eyed and tall to lankyness. 
His customary covering was a long brown ulster, which 
he wore at all seasons of the year. Another point about 
him was that he never seemed to have a shave, yet the 
beard on his chin was always only about of one days* 
growth. He must have shaved occasionally. Still, he 
was always seen with a half- clean chin. He never 
suffered from despondency except in the presence of his 
master, or when he had no money with which to buy 
stout and bitter. Stout and bitter was as the nectar of 
the gods to him, and he drank surprising quantities of it 
without turning a hair, without showing the least signs 
of its possible potency. Originally he was an office boy 
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in the City, when Boldero Davis kept a regular establish- 
ment there. In that capacity he could not hold his 
hands from picking and stealing. The office stamps 
and petty cash always suffered when Tom Parker Birks 
was in their neighbourhood, and Boldero Davis knew it 
He bowled him out in his peculations several times, and 
always forgave him with a threat He wanted to get 
someone quite in his power, not, then, for any better 
reason than the sport of the thing. As he teased his 
unfortunate yet faithful dog, so he delighted in teasing 
this human being, whom he could so easily awe and 
frighten. Tom used to think it was a sort of affection 
for him on his master's part that made him forgive him 
his "mistakes," but then Tom was as much a young fool 
as a young rogue. In a small way he had the gambling 
instinct) and while still under twenty he got into such 
difficulties that a ten pound note was a necessity. Bol- 
dero Davis knew of his trouble through one of his clerks, 
and conveniently left his cheque-book handy. After 
many struggles and wrestlings with temptation poor 
Birks fell into the devilishly laid trap, and had no sooner 
forged and cashed a cheque for ten sovereigns than he 
was found out He even had the money in his pocket 
when his master accused him of his crime, and Tom 
howled and bellowed, and blubbered and confessed. 
With a species of refined cruelty in which he revelled, 
Boldero Davis kept his wretched victim in suspense for 
two days, debating, as he told him, as to what he should 
do with him — give him a good thrashing or hand him 
over to the police. For the sake of his mother and 
sister Tom pleaded for the thrashing, tall youth as he 
was ; but for the sake of himself Boldero Davis did 
nothing. He kept the cheque and a confession of the 
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forgery which he made his bewildered clerk sign, and 
then the matter ended, except that the document was 
ever held over him as a threat of prison should he ever 
transgress again, or fail to do his master's bidding at all 
costs and all times. 

" I may want you to commit forgery for me some day, 
since you are so expert with your pen," he added, ere dis- 
missing him from his presence, in a cynical, half leering, 
vindictive, spiteful way. Then he burst out laughing, 
and the wretched Tom crept away. 

What struck young Birks as being the most curious 
part of the whole affair was that Boldero Davis allowed 
him to keep the ten pounds he had received for the 
forged cheque. He had actually volunteered to restore 
the money, but his offer had met with no response. So 
after a few days Tom eased his elastic conscience by 
paying his gambling debts and vowing to go straight for 
the future, or as straight as he could. He even thought 
of joining the Young Men's Christian Association, and 
got as far as Exeter Hall in the Strand one night. But 
a free admission to a music hall, bestowed upon him 
when he was wavering between comparative and excep- 
tional goodness, decided his destiny in favour of song 
and dance. But he kept commendably honest, and for 
months moved awkwardly along the narrow way. And 
even when he did slip it was a very small slip, and in 
such a direction that detection was impossible. For the 
future he ran no risks. If a certainty came in his way he 
took it — left or right — and considered himself very 
virtuous when he did not give way to temptations that 
offered prospects of detection. 

Tom Parker Birks was henceforth confidential clerk, 
secretary and tool to Boldero Davis. His master paid 
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him a meagre salary, and behaved very harshly and 
cruelly to him at times. He took pleasure in pinching 
his ears and calling him thief and forger in gentle tones. 
He would, when the wine was flowing freely in his veins, 
sing him all the prison songs and trash he could re- 
member, and such jolly ditties as "Sam Hall" and *' Jerry 
Juniper's Chant/* and especially the Convict's Botany Bay 
Song, and then when he had half maddened him with 
his taunts and jibes he would give him a sovereign, 
perhaps two, and bid him b^one. It is true that Boldero 
Davis was half ashamed of these silly and vindictive 
scenes when he reflected upon them in his sober mo- 
ments — and though a heavy drinker he rarely over-drank 
the mark — but he soon laughed them off again. On the 
whole, he thought he treated his clerk rather well, for 
was he not an uncaged gaol-bird through his mag- 
nanimity. Besides, these little entertainments gave 
pleasure to the cruelty of his nature. For a long period 
Tom Parker Birks had had an idle time of it, but now 
that Boldero Davis had entered into this theatrical 
speculation his hours of work were long and busy, and 
his master even forgot to be brutal to him. He was 
interested in the scheme of torment that he was develop- 
ing for his own rival. 

During the period from the completion of the score of 
the opera by Philip, and the final revision of his part of 
the work by B. B., to the date decided upon for the 
run through before the new syndicate, of which Boldero 
Davis was the chief, formed to finance th^production, 
Boldero Davis made it his object to be constantly in the 
society of the young composer, keeping a watch upon 
his movements and rarely allowing him to be at Sir 
William Arnold's house unless he were present too. He 
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wished to check the growing intimacy between Philip 
and Elaine, the latter, as the day drew near for the 
private rehearsal of the music, growing less weary and 
more resigned to the fate of waiting for what she deemed 
to be the inevitable. Perhaps Philip was right ; he was 
doubtless pausing for success — ^just resting till the right 
moment should come. So, not knowing that her mother 
had guessed, had discovered her secret, she suddenly 
resolved upon dismissing the doctor, who had certainly 
done her more harm than good with his physics and 
advices, and appeared once again like her olden self- 
gay, sparkling, not darken-eyed. She possessed wonder- 
ful energy and vitality, and shook off her love-sickness 
with surprising strength of mind. She saw how deeply 
attached Boldero Davis professed to be to Philip, and 
her woman's fear of the man redoubled. There seemed 
something unnatural in the friendship of two such 
opposite characters. Now, if her love were to be of any 
value it would have to be used against one man—this 
hateful creature. Philip was always with this silent 
wooer of hers, and consequently not with her at all. He 
rarely called at her father's house except in the company 
of Davis. Of course they had business to discuss and 
settle ; but then, so they had with Barham Bazalgette, and 
he was seldom seen. She quickly divined the meaning 
of Boldero Davis's friendship — he was trying to alienate 
Philip from her heart He was keeping them apart 
purposely. Good, she would beat him with his own 
weapons. She began to detest and despise him now. 
There was something deeper in his crafty soul, something 
more definite in his stratagems than she had understood. 
Craft must be met by craft 
In pursuance of her plan, whenever the opportunity 
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arose she neglected Philip and gave her attention to 
suiting the whims and varieties of her double rival. 
And to such an extent did she carry out her game of 
checkmate, that on the night of the first musical 
rendering of the play, when half the best theatrical 
and musical people in London were present in her 
father's large drawing-room, though the rehearsal by 
Philip and B. B. in their respective rdles was voted 
a magnificent success, and the fate of the opera form- 
ally settled, Philip in the height of his artistic happiness 
felt the most miserable man in the metropolis, for all 
the evening Elaine neglected, and as he fancied, slighted 
him. Elaine was after all only a mere ordinary 
commonplace butterfly, a flirt of the silliest nature, no 
longer worth his consideration or worthy of his love. 

And that night in the chambers the order of things 
was reversed, and B. B. it was who babbled of fame and 
fortune, while Philip remained silent Philip wanted 
nothing but forgetfulness and extinction; and in his 
soul he cursed himself for his folly, but he cursed 
Boldero Davis more. 
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CHAPTER IX 
THE TRIALS OF REHEARSAL 

THUS it happened that the praises bestowed by 
injudicious and judicious friends and critics 
alike upon Philip and his melodies fell upon almost 
unresponsive ears. Everybody told him that he was 
a lucky man, that he had such a chance as only occurs 
once in a lifetime, and that his position in the musical 
theatrical world was assured. He need never more 
look back — ^his future was secure and his reputation 
made. 

Instead of cheering him up, the encouraging words 
from all around only depressed him. He recalled 
the incident of hearing Boldero Davis call Elaine by 
her Christian name; no woman would allow such an 
outrageous liberty he thought, unless she were engaged, 
or about to be engaged, to a man, and it made him 
angry. He could not have been mistaken, he heard 
the name several times. He had been a fool, living 
in a fool's paradise. Those happy days at Kensington 
Gore were all a sham and a dream. He had misinter- 
preted her friendliness; and yet she had seemed so 
frank and honest with him, and had never once said 
a good word for Boldero Davis. When they had been 
together and chatting those few weeks it seemed as 
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though she rather disliked him than otherwise — she 
had criticised his manners so adversely. Philip could 
not understand her, he could not fathom her motives. 
Why treat him one week so kindly, almost sweetly, 
and the next, without any cause, act towards him hastily 
and give all her smiles to his rival ? Yes, in any case, 
whether there were anything between them or not, 
he would have to look upon his benefactor as his rival, 
whichever way events trended. He tried to dismiss 
Elaine from his thoughts, and sought in the hard work 
and grind of rehearsals relief and distraction. 

When it came to signing agreements for the produc- 
tion and publication of the joint work of Philip Gates and 
Barham Bazalgette, now christened, after many search- 
ings after ther right title, the Magic Mushroom^ the 
young writers found that three people only constituted 
the syndicate — Sir William Arnold, John Woodward, 
and Boldero Davis. The latter was by far the lai^est 
contributor of actual cash, while Mr. Woodward's in- 
terest went little beyond the acquisition of the copy- 
right of the music and words for publishing purposes, 
and for these rights he had to pay the authors 
fifty pounds each as a premium privilege. These 
amounts came in very handy to the young men, who 
had all their troubles before them, though in their 
inexperience of theatrical affairs they thought with 
the signing of deeds and documents and the acceptance 
of their opera that their worst bothers were over. 
They were, in fact, only just about to begin. It was 
now evident that Boldero Davis would take a very 
lai^e share in the conduct of the theatre and the 
production of the play. Unknown to the others, he 
had secured a lease of the St Martin's Theatre for 
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twelve months, though his name did not appear in the 
bills. The theatre was publicly announced as being 
under the management of the '^ Magic Mushroom 
Syndicate," and that was all. Sir William Arnold 
seldom appeared at the theatre at all, and Mr. Wood- 
wood looked in only occasionally; but Boldero Davis, 
with his one-eyed shadow and clerk, Tom Parker Birks, 
was on the stage every morning directly the rehearsals 
commenced. To the chagrin and annoyance of both 
Philip and B. B., they had a very small voice in the 
selection of the singers and actors, and a great deal 
of favouritism was exhibited by the appointed stage- 
manager, Brutus Gare, in the choice of the artists. 
Brutus Gare was a bushy-headed, bow-legged autocrat, 
who had made several successes as a producer of big 
shows and extravaganzas, and he soon proved himself 
a most efficient chorus master and arranger of the 
masses, but when it came to the individual performers 
he was seen to be incapable. He could manage the 
crowds, but had very primitive ideas of acting proper. 
He was what is known as a "producer," and though 
he was capable in his way, B. B., who had had stage 
experience, began to scent trouble ahead. Like most 
stage-managers, Brutus Gare was a martinet and a 
tartar. A self-taught, self-educated man, full of personal 
conceit and bombast, he became a terror to the extra 
ladies, the chorus, and the supers, and a troublesome 
nuisance to the principals and tiiie authors in particular. 
This being their first stage work together, and a big 
one at that, instead of treating them with gentlemanly 
consideration, he behaved like a bully, and caused much 
heart-sickness and brain-soreness to both. Boldero 
Davis, who had clearly every confidence in him, gave 
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Brutus Gare full control and discretion as to play, 
players, and production, and so, with a giant's strength, 
he used it vilely, to the misery of the author and 
composer and almost the detriment of the piece. Day 
after day these rehearsals went on from eleven till four, 
and then again from eight till twelve, and it was hard 
work for everybody concerned for six weeks right off. 
Only those connected with the theatrical profession 
know or can guess how wearying, how laborious and 
brain-fagging, stage preparation and rehearsals are. 
The nerves get over-strained with the petty details 
and small annoyances that are constantly cropping up, 
and it frequently happens that an actor will throw up 
his part, or the author threatens to withdraw his play 
when it has been half rehearsed, through, and chiefly 
through, the arrogance and masterfulness of the Jack in 
Office — the stage-manager — for the time being. That 
is, the stage-manager who abuses his trust by over- 
stepping the bounds of business and power against the 
best tempered men, who are thus compelled to revolt. 
Brutus Gare seemed so afraid that his authority and 
position would not be upheld and respected, that he 
was always acting on the defensive and making himself 
obnoxious to everyone in the theatre. For a reason 
not easy to explain he appeared to take a dislike to 
the author and composer, and he never seemed so 
pleased as when he was cutting out their best songs 
and bits of dialogues, and requesting that other words 
might be written here and a new piece of music put- 
in there. Then he would have a song taken out of one 
act and put into another, and so on. And not content 
with these demands and changes, every now and then 
he would insist upon some feeble joke of his own being 
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added to one of the parts, and nearly always to the 
one being rehearsed 1^ his own particular crony, the 
low comedian. Philip and B. B. were almost powerless 
in the matter, and though they appealed to Boldero 
Davis, that gentleman almost invariably upheld the 
decision of the stage-manager. Of course there must 
be a guiding hand in the production of a play, there 
must be one master; but many stage-managers behave 
so heartlessly and take advantage of their position, as 
in the case of Brutus Gare, that the lives of the actors 
and the authors during the days of preparation become 
Unbearable. Brutus Gare, finding himself backed up 
by his master, took more liberties than ever, and when 
one day he insisted upon changing the character of one 
of the chief parts, making him a serious individual 
instead of a comic, Phtlip and B. B. struck defiantly, 
and vowed to walk out of the theatre with the 
manuscript. 

Boidero Davis for the moment was not present And 
then, glaring at the author and composer, Brutus Gare, 
with a savage sneer, cried, " You daren't ! You must, 
you shall do as I wish. See!" — and he drew forth a 
document from his pocket — ^''I have been paid a hundred 
pounds by the syndicate to do what I please with the 
manuscript for the benefit of the play. I consider my 
alterations are for the benefit of the opera, and I shall 
insist upon their being made." 

Philip and B. B. stood dumbfounded. So Boldero 
Davis and Co. had gone behind their backs to make 
this illegal arrangement Of course it could not be 
upheld — ^you can't do a thing like that with another 
man's work without that man's consent Philip saw 
the point in an instant, and said — 
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'' We know nothing of this illegal s^eement And 
let me point out to you that the law gives a very ugly 
name to such a disgraceful piece of work." 

Almost before he had uttered the words Philip was 
a bit sorry. He did not wish to cause any dissension 
or force the sjmdicate into throwing the whole thing 
up at such a critical crisis. ^ 

The company stood on the stage watching the scene 
as Boldero Davis, having overheard Philip's speech, 
advanced to the white-faced, raging stage-manager. 

** Conspiracy 1 conspiracy 1 that's what it is,'' said 
B. B. boldly. 

Boldero Davis turned colour. He had almost omitted 
Barham Bazalgette from his calculations. He had had 
an idea of humiliating Philip only, if it had been 
necessary. It had not been necessary, as Elaine had 
no longer shown her preference for him, and now he 
was angry that he had given such power to Gare. 

" Nonsense," he said in his gentle, sweet-toned voice, 
"it is quite a usual thing. There is no idea of con- 
spksLcy. Mr. Gare has misunderstood his instructions. 
We will soon adjust matters. Come to lunch with me, 
and we will talk the situation over." 

So the matter was discussed, and Philip and B. B. 
got their way, but in doing so they obtained two very 
firm enemies indeed. Gare, under cover of being 
perfectly friendly, made himself more quietly objection- 
able than ever, until, in fact, the opera was produced. 
His real aim had been to alter the libretto in such a 
fashion that Barham Bazalgette would have been com- 
pelled to have acknowledged him publicly as part 
author on the bills* and programmes, and, of course, 
Gare would then have shared half B. B.'s performing 
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fees. But he had overstepped the mark, and his small 
ambition was frustrated. 

With Boldero Davis it was diflFerent He had, he 
feared, inadvertently shown too much of his hand to 
Philip by his secret treaty with Gare, for he alone had 
been responsible for the actual money, though his other 
two partners had signed the document which Brutus 
Gare held. Philip was disgusted with the whole 
business. He was sick to death of the mean tricks 
and underhandedness that were daily coming to light 
behind the scenes, and had he not committed himself, 
and were it not for his pride — perhaps his vanity — he 
would indeed have withdrawn from what seemed likely 
to prove an unequal contest The jealousy and spite of 
the performers and the stage-manager were abominable 
and inhuman in his sight. Because he was unknown 
everybody seemed against him ; not one man, except a 
broken-down actor playing a small part, came forward 
to take his side or sayjan encouraging word. They hate 
new people, and especially new authors, in the theatrical 
world. There is more childish jealousy behind the 
scenes than in all the rest of the world put together. 
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CHAPTER X 

GREAT SUCCESS OF THE MAGIC 
MUSHROOM 

THE rehearsals of the opera now went briskly 
forward without much outward friction. Of course, 
there were the usual small vexatious incidents in con- 
nection with the various little changes still requisite in 
libretto and music, as there are at the best and most 
business-like theatres ; but as the piece was b^inning to 
" shape " itself, and the actors and actresses to feel and 
fit their parts, these minor difficulties grew less and less, 
and the daily tasks no longer irksome. But there was 
a certain, not over-defined, restraint between the authors 
and the stage-manager; and while Brutus Gare still 
seemed half resentful towards Barham Bazalgette through 
being baulked in his desire to share in the glory and profits 
of the piece, the ubiquitous Boldero Davis was more 
silently aggressive against Philip Cates. They were civil 
and polite to each other when they met on the stage or 
in any business discussion, and that was all. Philip's 
original doubts and distrust of the man, first experienced 
when they met at Brighton, returned with unpleasant 
force, and he came to look upon Davis and his irrepress- 
ible one-eyed shadow with loathing. There was some- 
thing unnatural and uncanny in the association, alniost 
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companionship, of these two, for they were rarely apart. 
Tom Parker Birks, having for the time being discarded 
his ulster, had blossomed forth in a new blue serge suit, 
which made him uncomfortably respectable. His clothes 
laid so many restrictions upon his nature and his long- 
formed habits, that he grew quite melancholy in his 
unusual surroundings. He went with his master every- 
where, and had a vast deal more work to do than he 
appreciated, the only solatium to his injured feelings 
being an extra half and sometimes whole sovereign 
which Boldero Davis bestowed upon him. 

Boldero Davis, not being unaware of his not over- 
inspiring or inviting exterior, had almost won over the 
charity of the company by quite incidentally sitting down 
to the piano and singin© to them one of Philip Cates's 
own songs. He had a mr better voice than the tenor 
of the company, though it was not so well trained; but 
he was so simple and unpretentious in the display of his 
gift that there was no heart-burning or jealous feeling in 
the matter, and he and the singers became quite chat- 
tily friendly. Actors like a man who can do something 
in the artistic line himself. Besides, he stood the mem- 
bers of the company a dinner now and then, and that 
is always an excellent way to win an actor's or any- 
one's sympathy. 

Having shaken himself free of Boldero Davis's once 
too persistent companionship, Philip and B. B. were 
more together, and the mere fact of the assault upon 
their joint interests bound them more closely in the 
bonds of comradeship than ever. Then, too, Philip and 
B. B. dined with Sir William Arnold one night when 
their common foeman in business was called out of 
town, and they all spent a very happy time together. 
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Lady Arnold was in her best mood, and Elaine, who 
had heard of the slight rupture at rehearsal, exerted 
herself to please Philip, and, Hey ! presto ! all his in- 
genuous thoughts towards her vanished, and they were 
even more friendly than they had been when the opera 
was still being composed. All the same, though she 
was very agreeable and gay with Philip, she did not say 
anything at all against Boldero Davis in the matter of 
the hundred pounds agreement with Brutus Gare — 
perhaps, he thought, because her father was implicated 
in the unjust bond.. Moreover, before parting she 
begged Philip to allow her to attend at the theatre the 
following morning, as she had never yet assisted at such 
a rehearsal behind the scenes, and with Sir William's 
consent to the visit, Philip gladly promised to call and 
escort her. 

Elaine was ready dressed and waiting for Philip the 
next morning when he called, looking sweetly pretty 
and foolishly happy. And that day proved to be one of 
the most joyous they spent together or apart for many 
a long, long day. Nothing seemed to disturb their 
equanimity, and they abandoned themselves to the 
golden enjoyment of the moment Boldero Davis's ill- 
disguised uneasiness and frowns had no terrors for 
them ; indeed, they scarcely noticed the bad grace with 
which he treated them both, they were so much occu- 
pied with their own interests and conversation. Philip 
escorted Elaine all over the theatre, back and front, and 
initiated her into all the mysteries of the dressing-rooms 
and the green room, the prompter's box, the floats, and 
the flies; in fact, he showed her all the marvels and 
the wonders of scenes behind the scenes, and she was 
ecstatic in her enthusiasm, and at each fresh surprise 
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and marvel of ** how the thing was done " she clapped 
her hands in girlish glee and delight What a mys- 
terious place "behind the scenes" was, and what a 
thrill she felt as she paced the boards which so many 
great artists had trod, where so many reputations 
had been lost and won. Even the musty smell of the 
stage had a fascination for her. It was like breath- 
ing the air of the land of enchantment, and at every 
new detail, at every step, she felt herself on ground that 
was charmed and full of inexpressible possibilities. 
After she had feasted her fill of theatrical lore and dust 
— sacred dust to her — she watched the process of the 
rehearsals from a private box with Philip, whose duties, 
now that the piece was almost ready, were nearly over. 
Occasionally Barham Bazalgette and some of the per- 
formers, during a rest, would join them, but Boldero 
Davis not once. He kept steadily aloof with his fidus 
Achates and secretary, and sulked throughout the day, 
much to the amazement of the soubrette of the com- 
pany, who insisted that he must have the toothache 
— ^the only complaint from which she ever suffered or 
had any sympathy for. But then soubrettes are so 
irresponsible. 

Elaine had told her mother not to wait lunch for her, 
as she intended seeing the rehearsal of the Magic 
Mushroom from start to finish, so that when two o'clock 
arrived and Philip proposed a light meal she felt herself 
in a rather awkward quandary and hesitated. To go and 
take lunch with Philip would scarcely be the right thing, 
she argued, yet chiefly perhaps for that reason she longed 
to do it. Philip observed her hesitancy, and acted like a 
discreet genersd by prompting B. B. to offer to take the 
leading lady of the company, so that the four might defy 
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so-called propriety, or damned conventionality as Philip 
phrased it, together. So Elaine, with one or two sliglU 
misgivings and saying she wouldn't, did, and surrendered 
It was plainly Bohemian conduct, she thought, and then 
she would be with Philip, and that was everything. So 
this happy pair with the two others lunched in Leicester 
Square, foi^etting everything and everybody but them- 
selves in lover-like selfishness. Had Philip and Elaine 
been bride and bridegroom they could not have looked 
and felt happier. All constraint between them had 
vanished, and though no words of love had ever passed 
between them, it spoke now with fiery eloquence in their 
eyes, in their full glances and their side glances, and 
they both had a curious sense of a new passion between 
them. Everything with Philip was to date from " when 
the opera is produced," and that was the key note of 
his conversation, and Elaine was rejoiced therea^ 
Evers^thing would happen when that event had taken 
place. Philip would have no irritating bothers, or 
Boldero Davis, or objectionable stage-managers, to 
worry him, and he would be free to follow the bent of 
his mind again. Somehow she imagined that the bent 
of his mind would meet the bent of her own. Certainly 
there was no reason in her eyes why such should not be 
the case. She could not help her love for him — it had 
come unbidden, and she had not chided it overmuch ; 
for she knew that she could make him happy, even as 
he could make her happy and content with existence, 
provided he were always at the helm of her heart. The 
longest and the brightest hours only last sixty minutes, 
and soon this genial meal was over and inexorable 
time called them to the theatre again ; and so, almost 
with a sigh, Philip and Elaine went back to the dustyi 
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gloomy, musty stage and remained until the last chorus 
of the final act was sung and the " call " for the morrow 
was given. 

Then at last Elaine and Philip had to part Their one 
bright day — ^their brightest day — was ended, and they 
said good-bye regretfully, lingeringly. There seemed 
to be a touch of sadness in their last good night — they 
were both loth to go, to leave each other. Their hands 
were clasped a long time, and as they gazed into each 
other's eyes there was a softness, a dewy softness, that 
came over each of them, and it was almost with a 
wrench that they found themselves separated and alone. 

And Philip walked home under the blue-grey sky, 
with its million twinkling lamps, and pondered. 

The night of the production of the Magic Mushroom 
was now definitely fixed and announced in the papers. 
Naturally all was bustle and excitement at the St. 
Martin's Theatre, and there was no time for personal 
feelings or animosities to project themselves, and even 
the usually phlegmatic Boldero Davis gave way to the 
general sensation of impetuous turbulence. Of late Sir 
William Arnold, looking anxious and worried, had been 
much in the company of Boldero Davis, and many 
thought that his extreme nervousness was owing to the 
uncertainty of success of the coming production. 
Others surmised that affairs in the City were dull and 
shaky with him, for he was a great speculator. The 
actors and singers were all prophesying a grand furore 
of success, and this made many of the sagacious ones 
a trifle uneasy, as actors are not only proverbially, but 
actually, the very worst judges of any play in which 
they themselves are about to take part The title had 
been a sore point with the extra superstitious in the 
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crowd, actors, almost without exception, being largely 
tainted with superstition, traditional and modem, in 
connection with the stage. The word "magic" was 
strongly objected to, so many pieces with " magic " in 
the title had gone for nothing, had fallen flat, had been 
unmitigated frosts, they argued. One well-known play- 
wright, who had nothing whatever to do with the 
production, on seeing a paragraph in a Sunday paper 
with which he was connected announcing the opera, had 
actually driven post-haste to Mr. Woodward, the music 
publisher, and beseeched him, unless he courted a dire 
failure, to cut the obnoxious word out, to strike " magic " 
from the name, and abjure it for anything theatrical for 
ever. Mr. Woodward was inclined to hold with this 
journalist-playwright, but neither Philip nor B. B. would 
hear of any change, and scouted such heathenism with 
much amused vehemence. When Boldero Davis heard 
of the trouble and the awesome discussion he laughed 
long and loud, and nearly choked his one-eyed clerk by 
the strength of the slap on the back that he gave that 
worthy. 

" It seems to me," he cried, " that you are a lot of 
superstitious, ignorant donkeys. Magic Mushroom is 
the title, and so it shall remain! Everything in the 
plot depends upon the magic power of the mushroom, 
and it springs up in a night — ^you know the story ? It 
is going to spring up in a night for us — success ! And 
it is also going to keep on springing up every night for 
months to come. Let the title alone ! " 

Boldero Davis settled that point very effectively with 
almost malicious delight, for he saw dismay and childish 
fear in the faces of many of the smaller fry of the 
company, just as if there could be such a thing as luck, 
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good, bad, or indifferent, in a word. If anything, surely 
magic in a play should portend pleasant things. 

However, the difficulty was got over after a while, 
and the artists became accustomed to the hateful name. 
And now the eventful, the fateful, night was at hand. 
Everybody was nervous as to the result, of course, but 
most were sanguine-— over sanguine. Their wishes 
jumped with their hopes, it is true, but in this instance 
with good cause. 

The night came, and the house was packed. There 
had been so much idle chatter and gossip in the news* 
papers for many weeks as to the style of piece in 
preparation that expectation ran high, and though the 
fashionable first-nighters, such as attend a new play 
by Pinero or Grundy, or a grand production by Sir 
Henry Irving, were not over-con3picuous by their pre- 
sence, the stalls were crowded with authors and com- 
posers and the folk of higher bohemia and society 
generally. 

Elaine sat in the sts^e-box with her step-father and 
mother, and several times during the evening Philip, 
who was too uncertain of his nerves to conduct the 
orchestra, looked in and chatted for a space with them. 
But he was in such a state of tension that he did not 
remain long in one place, but kept on the move all the 
evening, encountering B. B. every now and then, who 
was just as nervous as himself. 

Boldero Davis, as cool as a cucumber, sat in a box 
opposite Sir William and Elaine with his own party of 
male friends and eyed the house with much satisfaction. 
Mr. Woodward sat in the stalls with the critics— radiant, 
hopeful, and yet anxious. Success meant thousands of 
pounds to him, and he seemed in every song as it was 
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sung to be calculating the chances of probdile profit-— 
so much per note and bar, so to say. 

The first act " went with a bang/' as they say in the 
profession^ though it was found to be a little too long — 
a good fault The encores were many and the applause 
unmingled with ''boos" — those awful sounds in which 
^^ffV gods are unreasonably wont to indulge if every- 
thing is not suitable to their superfine taste and exalted 
estimation. They little know or care what their hisses 
may mean to the authors, the actors, and all responsible 
for a work which has been designed solely to please, 
not to offend, as some of these outrageously critical first- 
nighters would appear to think. 

During the entr'acte Mr. Woodward approached 
Barham Bazalgette, who was endeavouring not to 
look too pleased, and led him to the refreshment- 
room. 

" You see those two men there ? *' he whispered. 
B. B. looked and saw a burly individual resplendent in 
diamonds and shirt front talking to a tall, slim young 
fellow. B. B. nodded. ''The big fellow is Richard 
Charles, the lessee of the L^ Show Theatre. You 
know the one I mean?" 

" Yes," answered B. R, wondering what Mr. Wood- 
ward was driving at. 

"The slim one is the musical critic of the Dat'fy 
Dawdler. He writes music I rejected an opera of 
his. It was no good at all — all jingle and music-hall 
trash. He remembers things. I daresay Richard Charles 
is going to use some of his songs in his new piece. Any* 
how, you and Mr. Cates will be smashed most unmerci- 
fully to-morrow morning. But don't mind that The 
paper has very little influence for doing harm. I thought 
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I would warn you. Don't be upset when you read the 
notice ; I daresay it will make you jump." 

Then Mr. Woodward went back to his seat to watch 
the second act before B. B. could reply. He was indig- 
nant He did not believe any man could be capable of 
such mean, despicable conduct But subsequent events 
proved Mr. Woodward to be right The Daily 
Dawdler did slash the piece, especially the lyrics and 
the music, and demanded to know what right any un- 
known syndicate had to open a West End theatre on 
its own account The notice was so palpably spiteful 
that even outsiders could see that some personal motive 
underlay the criticism, which was extensively of an 
abusive nature. Some would-be great people are usually 
very little, and descend to very low things. But that 
notice did no harm. 

The second act of the opera also passed off well — 
as well as the first There was scarcely a noticeable 
hitch in the whole performance, and though at the fall 
of the curtain there were signs of dissent and some 
half-hearted booing in the gallery — some said the hissers 
were paid to be dissatisfied by a rival manager — the 
Magic Mushroom was an undoubted and undeniable suc- 
cess, and the whole was received with much cheering and 
congratulations. And when Philip Gates and Barham 
Bazalgette appeared on the stage to bow their acknow- 
ledgments the house rose at them as they shook hands 
and retired 

Together they had begun the journey on the road to 
fame. Whatever might happen now there was no need 
to look back. Success lay before them, because they 
had achieved it At a bound they had come to the 
front and conquered the cruel, cynical heart of a London 
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audience, which ever seems disposed to damn the efforts 
of the beginners, though the idea exists that the contrary 
is the case. There is no harsher tribunal than a large 
crowd, and there is no more critical and less indulgent 
audience than that which usually gathers the first night 
in the paying parts of a London theatre. 
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CHAPTER XI 
A CRISIS IN THE CITY 

THE extraordinary success of the Magic Mushroom 
gave both author and composer a long and wel- 
come rest, and they availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity by taking a holiday at the seaside, together with 
Lady Arnold and Elaine Jonquil, her daughter. Sir 
William, being tied to the City, and much harassed over 
business affairs, was unable to escort them. 

This little arrangement, which was settled one night 
at Kensington Gore, in nowise met the pleasure of 
Boldero Davis, who had imagined that Elaine was 
of late more inclined to favour his suit than she had 
ever been before. However, ^ he of course had no 
voice in the matter, he was compelled to hide his 
feelings as unconcernedly as he could ; but in his 
heart he resolved to be even with Philip, and to 
make that gentleman feel his resentment in as power- 
ful a manner as he could devise. His hatred of 
the man he had helped to success grew more intense 
and more childish or devilish every day, and the more 
he thought of his chances of losing Elaine the more 
morose and vindictive he became. Philip had the game 
in his own hands now, and would naturally take full 
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advantage of his position to ui^ his suit But come 
what may, he would frustrate them. No matter what 
the cost or what the means employedi Boldero Davis 
vowed that even if Elaine would not be his wife she 
should not be Philip's. 

His passion against Philip became terrible to behold, 
and deleterious to his own health and peace of mind. 
All day he could think of nothing else but the hope of 
being able to devise some means of circumventing what 
he conceived to be Philip's plans. As a matter of fact, 
Philip felt that he had a divided duty before him, and 
hardly knew what to do. His unknown birth, of which 
even his friend and companion, B. B., knew next to 
nothing, seemed to rise up against him more than 
ever now that his future prospects were so rosy and 
fair. 

His greatest desire was to avenge the dishonour of 
his mother and himself, and then to marry Elaine. But 
the more he thought the matter over the more difficult 
grew the task and the worse his own condition. Even 
if he could trace, track, his father down he would not 
be able to clear himself There was the irremovable 
stigma that unnaturally attaches itself to Illegitimacy. 
In the eyes of the law he was a bastard, in the eyes 
of the world an outcast, through no act or fault of 
his own. 

The position maddened him. Love, affection, and 
Elaine were denied to him. Nobody seemed to care half 
so much of what a man was himself as to what his parents 
were, when it came to a question of marrying into a 
respectable family. However great and honourable his 
own personal fame and repute might be, there was 
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always a blot on his name. His reputation was marred 
before he had made it 

Philip longed to take somebody into his confidence, 
and yet he felt that such confidence would be futile — he 
would probably be only adding to his own disgrace by 
confiding his secret to another. His very frankness 
might estrange his dearest friend. He could not tell 
B. B., nor could he tell the one most interested and 
concerned — Elaine. Sir William, it is true, was a man 
of the world, but men of the world only appreciated 
such matters and exhibited their large-mindedness 
when it did not touch anything that would affect 
themselves. 

We all have broad views of and for the outside 
world, but not for our own fireside. If he told Sir 
William, he would extend to him his sincere sympathy 
and tell him that it did not affect his feelings towards 
him in the least But if he were to say that he 
made confession because he wished to marry his 
step-daughter. Sir William would show him the door ; 
of that he felt tolerably certain. He knew the world 
too thoroughly not to understand that what a man 
would tolerate in his neighbour's family he would not 
tolerate in his own. 

So Philip dallied the hours away with Elaine, know- 
ing that he had only to speak to gain the consent, now 
that he was successful, of Lady Arnold as well as 
Elaine. But he kept silent on the subject that was 
nearest to his heart, happy in Elaine's company, yet 
miserable, knowing that nothing could come of it 
Lady Arnold was a terrible stickler for birth and blood, 
and had several times invited Philip in an indifferent 
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sort of way to talk of his family, and he had nothing to 
say. He had no family. He was worse off than the 
lowest legitimately bom pauper in the world. He was 
a man of position, yet he had no standing. Properly 
speaking, he had no right to mix with his friends, all 
of whom were his betters, insomuch that they had had 
a father, to say nothing of a grandfather, and he had 
had none. Men say they do not mind where a man 
springs from so long as he is honest and a gentleman, 
but when it comes to a point so delicate as espousing 
their daughters in marriage they always inquire most 
anxiously about his parents. 

Philip could easily have evaded the first matter by 
inventing parents who were no more, who had died 
abroad. But the question would arise. Who was his 
grandfather? And here he was entirely at sea — he did 
not know. His own name was not even his mother's, 
it was her mother's maiden name. And even if he 
could trace this grandmother, of what avail would it be? 
His case was hopeless. He would have to give up all 
thoughts of Elaine and matrimony. He must marry 
his art only, and be content with that Meanwhile 
he was with Elaine, and stayed with her and basked in 
the sunshine of her presence and tried to think he 
was happy. And he recollected the saying of the 
witty French philosopher as to the happiest man being 
some miserable devil. 

While this more or less contented quartette were 
enjoying themselves at Eastbourne, and the Magic 
Mushroom was crowding the St. Martin's Theatre 
nightly. Sir William Arnold was in the deepest despair 
in the City. A company that he had helped to promote 
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and float, and of which he was the managing director, 
was on the vei^e of bankruptcy, and was likely to 
smash at any moment, unless they could secure un- 
limited credit until the rumours of a threatened war 
where all their gold mines were located blew oven An 
African crisis was causing a City crisis. The mines 
were stopped, and hundreds of their men were as idle 
as their works. Whether the mines were producing 
or not, too, these men had to be paid. They were 
compelled to keep gangs on the spot to protect their 
holding^ and property from the invasion of the natives 
though the Boers were crushed. There was a dead 
stoppage of all output, and their resources were almost 
exhausted. Money was so tight on the Stock Exchange 
and throughout the City that Sir William, the whole of 
whose money was invested in the concern, saw nothing 
but ruin staring him in the face, unless a miracle should 
happen to save him. 

In his dilemma, having consulted nearly everyone 
of experience in the matter he knew, he bethought him 
of Boldero Davis, who had warned him against this 
very speculation. Sir William's idea was to invest 
lai^ely and retire quickly; "tut the unexpected had 
arrived as usual, and all his calculations were missing 
the desired results. 

Now Boldero Davis knew Sir William's shaky 
position as well as Sir William did himself, and had 
long expected this crisis. The chances had been too 
great — the risks too uncertain, and those who had 
gone into war had come out to lose, and all London 
knew it. 

Sir William Arnold consulted Boldero Davis, who 
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listened to all he had to say and whistled. He spent a 
couple of days with Sir William in thoroughly investi- 
gating the position and the prospects of the company. 
Then, seeing a way out of the difficulty by the infusion of 
new blood and more money, he proposed a plan. He 
proposed a plan and a condition that made Sir William 
wince. He offered to advance, to find, to raise sufficient 
capital to tide the company and Sir William over their 
trouble and to help them to meet all the pressing 
liabilities on the understanding that he. Sir William, 
promised and gave his step-daughter's hand to him in 
marriage. 

Upon no other terms would he help him, and as he 
guessed Sir William had tried everywhere else before 
coming to him, he felt tolerably sure of the answer, 
and he crowed with satisfaction. Sir William heard 
the conditions with a shock of surprise and dismay. 
He had no personal liking for Boldero Davis and his 
ways, and yet it would mean failure if he did not 
comply. 

He took a day to think the matter over and to consult 
his wife and Elaine, he said. He had not the courage, 
however, to bring up the subject, though he took a special 
journey down to see them at Eastbourne for that pur- 
pose. For the first time in his life — no, for the first time 
for many years he felt himself a coward. He could not 
tell his wife. He kept his tottering position from her, and 
returned to Boldero Davis with the answer that gentle- 
man desired, leaving, as he phrased it, the event to the 
dispensation of Providence. 

In giving his consent to the marriage. Sir William 
told Boldero Davis that everything depended upon 
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Elaine. He would not coerce her, but he had full liberty 
to win her if he could. And Boldero Davis shook him 
by the hand and smiled unpleasantly — he knew his own 
power. 
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CHAPTER XII 
THE WOOING OF ELAINE 

WITHOUT knowing it, Elaine had two ardent 
lovers, two wooers, who were both bent on win- 
ning her. They were all still staying at Eastbourne. 
Sir William had been down several times to see them, 
and had been so very friendly with Philip that the young 
composer b^an to believe that Sir William might be 
induced to overlook the accident of his birth — ^the blot 
on his escutcheon, so to speak. Before, however, wooing 
Elaine in downright earnest he decided to consult with 
Barham Bazalgette, who had often chaffed him about his 
fancy for Elaine, and to tell him everything. Barham 
Bazalgette gave all his mind and attention to Philip's 
curiously sad recital, and urged him strenuously to tell 
Elaine without delay — to woo her, to win her if he lil|ed, 
but to tell her. " She's in love with you, my boy, dying 
for you. A blind fiddler could see that Tell her. A 
woman in love always believes her sweetheart a hero. 
The fault is not yours, and, egad! she'll sympathise with 
you. She'll cry with you and give you her heart with 
double willingness — with pity and love combined." 

So said Barham Bazalgette. 

" Ah, thanks, old chap," answered Philip. "Your words, 
though a trifle too enthusiastic, do me good. You are 
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too optimistic. But I'll do what you say. It will be a 
deuce of a job, but Til do it** 

"Of course you will, and win with flying colours. 
There is noffiing pleases a woman more than to know 
that a man needs her, that he has no friends, that he has 
not known what love is, that he is solitary, lonely, and 
wants a companion. Women are born to love and be 
loved, and I verily believe that loving a man makes 
them happier than being loved. They have so much 
love in their breasts, and thafs why they are so uncertain 
and full of so many tricks. It's the love in them that 
is crying to come out and be received and be returned," 
exclaimed B. B. excitedly. 

"You appear to know a great deal about it, B. B. Any- 
one in the case?" asked Philip gratefully. 

*' No," was the blunt reply. " It's my business as an 
author, Philip, to understand these things. Besides, I 
have seen such a lot of human natHre in my time. 
Good luck to you. We shall write a new piece with 
more ease and freedom when you have both satisfied 
this passion that at present promises to make a wreck 
of you if you don't bring it to a crisis." 

This change in Philip's opinions in regard to his 
antecedents was as sudden as unexpected to himself. 
It was the effect of impulse and desire. When he came 
to examine himself on the subject he was nonplussed 
as to the real cause, except that it was the longing to 
possess Elaine that had prompted his action, first in 
deciding to tell B. B., secondly in deciding to trust in 
Elaine. 

Strangely enough, the time of his new resolution 
tallied exactly with the hour that Sir William Arnold 
had consented to allow Boldero Davis to pay his ac- 
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knowledged addresses to Elaine. And now, this very 
day, Boldero Davis was in the train on his way to speak 
to Elaine, to tell her that if she did not consent to be 
his wife he would be compelled to withdraw his support 
from Sir William, and leave him to his own resources 
and ruin. This was what he planned on the journey 
among the many pleasant ideas he turned over for the 
capture of Elaine. He was quite peevish and angry 
over the whole affair. He had never been seriously 
thwarted in any of his transactions before, and it was 
positively annoying to find himself reduced to almost 
pleading and begging for what he deemed was hisdue. 
How could any mere woman refuse the brilliant home 
that he could offer ? If he was not quite sure about 
Park Lane he could provide one of the very best 
establishments in Mayfair for his wife, and what more 
could any woman want ? He had never felt so irritable, 
so confused, so upset over any matter before. He could, 
however, congratulate himself over his astuteness in 
pinning down Sir William. He was cornered — ^he held 
him in the palm of his hand, and as for that cad Philip 
— he would soon send him packing. He would be just 
in time to prevent any of that idiotic love foolishness 
that he had suspected might sway Elaine if exercised 
by a man like Gates, with his light ways and smart talk. 
He naturally hated him for his good looks and easy 
manner; moreover, he did not always think his own 
vocal powers were quite a balance against the other's 
conversation. But any fool could talk; while a good 
voice, such as he possessed, was a downright talent — a 
real gift of nature that no man could produce. Women 
were such soft things. The best women nearly always 
made a mess of it by marrying either the worst man or 
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the wrong man. Elaine should not be allowed to make 
any such mistake, he would take care of that Nothing 
could stand in his way now. Sir William had told him 
to go in and win, and he meant to, by God ! 

Arrived at Eastbourne, he went into the refreshment 
room and had a shilling's worth of brandy and a bottle 
of Appolinaris water. Then he felt better and more 
courageous. He never had been so shaken in all his 
life before, and over such a trumpery affair, too — the 
mere incident of taking a wife. Why, in the old days 
men captured their wives by force ; it was a barbarous 
thing that such a system had ever been abolished. . . . 
He lit a good strong cigar and strolled towards Lady 
Arnold's apartments. 

B. B. had gone fishing that day, and as Lady Arnold 
preferred to remain in her room, Philip and Elaine had 
been left to spend the time together. Philip suggested 
a drive, and for a long, long drive they went, arriving 
home only shortly before dinner. They were both 
flushed and happy — perfectly happy, with not a cloud 
between them. 

Almost from the first Elaine knew, and yet when the 
thing she most desired was coming to her she almost 
dreaded receiving the fateful intelligence. Yet when 
Philip spoke there did not seem so much in the fact 
after all. They had loved each other so long that the 
mere verbal expression of their passion seemed almost 
cold. Yet again it thrilled them both, and after the first 
few words they remained silent. It had all taken place 
by the sounding sea when they were quite alone ; iiot a 
soul was in sight, and they walked and talked and were 
silent, and then full of joyous conversation of yea and 
nay, and question and answer, and foolish words half 
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pronounced. They were intensely happy, that was all 
they knew or cared. They had a make-believe lunch 
amid much confession — ^telling each other they would 
always have lunch together for the future, and such 
commonplaces repeated a thousand times. And as 
Elaine entirely forgot herself in the abandon of her 
dream, so Philip forgot in his happiness the one bar to 
their marris^e that would have to be removed by Elaine 
herself. If she would be content and not distressed 
about his birth, then he could brave the others however 
much they stormed. Elaine was of age and her own 
mistress. She should choose. 

At first he thought he would tell her as they drove 
home, but they seemed to have so many other things to 
talk about that he deferred doing so till they reached 
home. And when they reached home they had more 
things to say, and Lady Arnold to tell — though this they 
forgot. Lady Arnold was indisposed, and would not 
come down till Sir William arrived later. So they 
sat down together and had tea in the drawing-room 
tfite-^-tfite, B. B. not having appeared yet Indeed, he 
kept away purposely. 

They planned everything that afternoon. They 
arranged all things to their satisfaction, and told each 
other over and over again how much they were enam- 
oured of each other, what life meant to them now, how 
drearily blank it had been before. Then she chided 
him for not speaking sooner, and it all came back to 
him. She asked why he had won her heart so many 
months ago and had not asked to take it — to comfort 
/^er, to love her ? Only then he began to realise what 
' ' hec passion for him was — how intense and soul-moving. 
He had never embraced a woman before, and now as 
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he embraced Elaine and received her ardent kisses he 
seemed like a new man. A new, unfathomable world 
was opened up to them both. There was no life with- 
out love, and their love was life. 

They stood together in the twilight and talked in 
whispers, and all the time there was a throbbing in 
Philip's brain and a soughing noise in his ears calling 
upon him to tell Elaine — to tell her everything, to tell 
her this first day of their love — and Philip essayed to 
speak. 

"Dearest," he said, "there is one thing in my life, 
connected with my past, with my birth, that I must tell 
you," and he paused. 

" What can it be, my Philip ? Don't tell me anything 
unless you wish to. I am sure it is all right and honour- 
able. I don't wish to know, dearest I only want you 
just as you are. Philip, Philip, my prince ! I love you, 
dearest, I love you!" And she prevented him from 
saying more, though he strove several* times to frame 
the right sentences. She was so fond of him ; and as 
Philip leant over and kissed Elaine and she lay in his 
arms, the room door opened and Boldero Davis staggered 
into the apartment 
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CHAPTER XIII 
A COMING SHADOW 

BOLDERO DAVIS stood amazed— thunderstruck. 
He came, he saw, and he understood the situation 
at a glance. And he proved, on this occasion at any 
rate, an admirable diplomatist He said nothing. He 
bowed, however, as though he were amused and pleased, 
and abruptly left Philip and Elaine gazing at each other. 
He was so dumbfounded at this unexpected turn of 
events that he not only could not articulate a consecutive 
sentence, he could not even think. He left the house 
and sought the railway station, where he imbibed more 
of his old friend, and enemy too, brandy. He felt that 
he could drink a bottle of the insidious, fascinating, 
maddening liquor without its having any effect upon 
him. He never had received such a rude shock .and 
check to all his well-devised calculations before. When 
he was able to think, the first thing that occurred to him 
to do was to wire to Sir William Arnold to prevent 
him from coming to Eastbourne. There would just be 
time. It was now six o'clock. The train by which Sir 
William would travel would leave London Bridge by 
seven; so he sent two tel^^ms, one to his club and 
one to Kensington Gore, in case of accidents. Then he 
would catch the 745 to London, and Sir William would 
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meet the train. Matters were taking a tragically serious 
turn. The brief scene he had witnessed between 
Philip and Elaine told him the most hateful, damnable 
thing he could know. They kissed each other. That 
was plain enough, and there was only one interpre- 
tation, one construction, to put upon such familiar be- 
haviour. 

"That vagabond Philip Gates," he murmured, "has 
forestalled me, but only for the time. I will be even 
with him somehow — quite soon. He shan't have her. 
Damn him ! He is always crossing my wishes and my 
ways. I must think of something. Birks must help 
me. A little defamation of character just now would 
do me a lot of good. Who is he? what is he? The 
ungrateful villain, to rob me of her after my assisting 
him to his present position. Well, since he has thwarted 
me he must fall — he must fall and sink to the lowest, 
to the worst I can contrive for him. Oh, my friend, I 
have given you so many chances, and you have tried to 
beat me every time. This is the last time, however. 
You have played your last card, and now I must play 
mine." 

While giving vent to these agreeable thoughts Boldero 
Davis was pacing along the half-deserted promenade 
feverishly and more excitedly than was customary with 
him. The thought of Elaine inflamed him ; the thought 
of losing her after all that he had designed made him 
desperate. If he could not get her by fair means, 
through the interposition and authority of Sir William 
Arnold, then other methods must be adopted. 

On returning to the station he found a reply telegram 
from Sir William saying that he would meet him at 
Victoria Station, whereupon Boldero Davis booked for 
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London, and seated himself in a first-class carriage of 
the 745 train. 

Lady Arnold and Elaine returned to London the 
next day, and Philip and B. B. accompanied them. 
Lady Arnold was informed of the tenderness between 
her daughter and Philip, and she smiled graciously on 
the handsome pair. She gave her consent to their 
engagement conditionally upon Sir William giving his, 
and this she thought was a foregone certainty. 

B. B. congratulated them both, but let his jaw drop 
when he heard of the accidental intrusion on their tfite- 
k't^te of Boldero Davis. 

" He is a dangerous man, Philip. He seemed a sup- 
pliant in the quarter where you have been a conqueror. 
Beware of him, and rely upon my friendship and assist- 
ance in all things. Tell your fiancee about your birth, 
and also Sir William. No, by jingo ! Tell Lady 
Arnold. If you can win the ladies over to your side 
you need fear nothing. Never mind the old lady's 
prejudices. A woman is not natural without 'em. 
Heaps of 'em. Beat this one down. She never had a 
grandfather, you know. Half the peerage sprang from 
the gutter and the stage, and three-fourths were originally 
illegitimate. Pardon me. But you must point things 
out to Lady Arnold. I know her weakness. Your 
mother was at least a lady, and your father certainly 
a gentleman in ^^ worldly sense of the word. I can 
see trouble ahead for you." 

" Yes, yes," answered Philip desperately, " I see it all 
myself, and I almost begin to grow afraid." 

" There is no such word as fear. Buck up ! Avoid 
the Jew," replied B. B. "He helped to make us, so don't 
quarrel with him on any account The position is bad 
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enough as it is. Until Sir William ratifies the engage- 
ment keep Davis at a distance. I don't like his sudden 
disappearance that night at Eastbourne. It looks bad 
for you ; it was not delicacy, as you think, that made 
him bolt, but diplomacy. My boy, he hates you, and 
now he will do you some injury if he can, and if he 
really wants to marry Miss Jonquil, which I firmly 
believe to be the fact" 

Philip now found himself in desperate straits indeed. 
In the few days that had elapsed since his engagement 
to Elaine he had studied her character very carefully, 
and knew her to be as true as steel ; and so, though the 
task was so heavy, he approached the one terrible 
moment of disclosure with a comparatively light heart. 

He told her the whole history, as far as he knew it, 
of his mother's sad misfortune, and of the ill-deserved 
disgrace that attached to his own birth, and she listened 
with softened eyes and plaintive commiseration. 

" If I have gone too far with you, dear," he added 
gently after a pause, and as she did not respond, " I will 
give you your freedom now, before speaking to your 
father. Your mother never need know the cause of our 
separation. The blame is mine, and I will bear it But 
for the pain I may have caused you I know not what to 
say " 

" Philip ! Philip ! I am not crying for pain of my own. 
I am crying for your poor dear mother. I know there 
are such villains in the world. I know that women have 
been wickedly deceived by wretches who call themselves 
men. But, dear, you are the sufferer and your mother 
was the sufferer. I am glad you have told me. Kiss 
me, Philip," she said softly, yet eagerly, " kiss me ; I 
love you, dear." 
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" You do not mind ? You will still marry me ? " he 
said almost hysterically. "God bless you, Elaine! I 
want such love as yours. You fill my heart with noble 
thoughts and give me strength to do noble deeds. Oh, 
my dear, we can conquer! We can break down the 
barriers of prejudice and prove the right of our own 
actions," and they both flushed with happy, trustful 
confidence. 

After a while Elaine said — 

•*And now you must tell my mother. I will 
remain in the room with you. You will want plenty 
of courage. My mother does not look at these things 
with my eyes. We must both give her charitable sight 
My mother's Christianity is purely orthodox, and does 
not go much beyond regular church attendance. But 
she is very good, and for my sake will not stand in the 
way of our happiness. Besides, as nobody outside our 
family will ever know anything of the circumstances, 
her pride will not be in any way injured." 

Elaine was so strong and womanly a woman that 
Philip felt he could do anything and say anything for 
her sake, but the interview with Lady Arnold was a 
severe trial. She was illogical and unreasonable. She 
r^retted several times that her Christianity was so 
weak. She was such a poor miserable sinner herself 
that she feared she had no right to take the responsi- 
bility of overlooking such a terrible dereliction of duty 
and purity herself, but would confer with her husband. 
If he were willing to forgive such a dreadful crime — 
Philip must not mind her speaking plainly, she had 
the authority of the Bible — she would raise no objec- 
tions. Meanwhile, until she had seen Sir William, who 
had been called to Paris on important business with 
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Mr. Davis, it would be better for him not to see 
her daughter. And there the matter rested for the 
present 

"Cheer up," said Elaine to Philip when they were 
, saying good-bye. " I will talk to my mother to-night. 
If the worst comes to the worst I can easily decide for 
myself. But if I marry without my mother's consent all 
my small fortune goes to her. Not that that would 
matter much. Don't let that distress you, however. I 
don't think my mother would drive me to any extreme 
measures." 

" Bless you, dear. We must try and get the consent 
of both. I have all the world before me, and can 
earn enough for both of us if— -if— but, my dear, we 
must not do anything without due consideration of 
the consequences. Your own name must be safe- 
guarded." 

And Philip went away. Somehow, as the front door 
closed upon him and left him standing on the steps, he 
felt that it had shut him out for good. It was a 
momentary sensation, yet so magnetic that he shivered 
with dread and feared to turn round. Lady Arnold had 
always boasted that she was a broad-minded Christian, 
yet this day she had proved to be as narrow as the 
most despicable bigot Her principles were genuine 
enough until tested. Her pride was mightier than her 
religion. She could overlook any sins almost, or at 
least tolerate them in everybody but her own people. 
All the same, she had her private opinions on the 
subject of feminine incontinence. Any woman who 
made one such false step must be an abandoned 
creature. There could be no such a thing as virtue 
if one encouraged vice ; and would she not be encourag- 
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ing vice, even to posterity, if she consented to allow 
her lawfully-begotten daughter — ^begotten according to 
the law of God and the Church — to be joined to the 
son of an adulteress ? Philip was unfortunate. But he 
must not be liberated from his destiny. Even unto the 
third and fourth generatipn the transgressor must carry 
punishment She had not studied her Bible without 
fully comprehending the law of hereditary sin and 
shame. She could not have her daughter's purity tar- 
nished by such an alliance. Might she not be the mother 
of lepers? The wrath of God was a terrible thing to 
invoke. But she would be guided by Sir William, 
she said a dozen times, knowing that Sir William 
would be guided by her. 

Philip had not misjudged the Puritan harshness of 
Lady Arnold's nature. Religion with her was an uncom- 
promising, hard, cruel theory of the necessity for the 
severe punishment of all such sins as were specified by 
the ten commandments, and which she had no occasion 
to affect There was the law, and everybody must 
keep it For herself she was full of faults, and fre- 
quently erred, but she asked no one's forgiveness but 
the Almighty's. She questioned if a Christian had the 
right to forgive a sin that was against the testament of 
the Lord. He of course had power to forgive, but had 
an ordinary, sinful human being that power also ? No, 
it was vain, wicked presumption. If ordinary people 
took to pardoning sins, what was the use of the clergy 
and the Church ? It was flying in the face of Providence. 
God alone could pardon, and she would not dare to 
anticipate the justice of her Maker. 

She really felt a little sorry for Philip, but she was 
afraid of hereditary tendencies. A parent who had 
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committed such a hideous offence against female 
chastity must transmit some moral weakness to a child 
of such unlawful union, and she must protect herself 
and her beautiful daughter, even if she had to suffer 
grievously. 



CHAPTER XIV 
PHILIP GOES FORTH 

WHEN Sir William Arnold returned from his 
mysterious journey to Paris with Boldero Davis 
the most casual of his acquaintances noticed a difference 
in his personal appearance. He was pale and haggard 
and weary, while deep lines showed round the mouth 
and eyes. Although his business in the French capital 
could have been transacted by one of his clerks, he 
elected to go himself to escape from the dreaded in- 
terview with his wife and step-daughter. The news 
that Davis conveyed to him of the probable, almost 
certain, engagement of Elaine to Philip, and which 
indeed was partly confirmed in a brief note from 
Lady Arnold, placed him in an exceptionally disagree- 
able predicament. In the first place, he had already 
promised the hand of Elaine to the importunate and 
insistent Boldero Davis, whom he feared to offend 
owing to the financial contracts he had entered into 
with that sharp speculator; in the second place, he had 
rather a penchant for Philip, and knew no cogent reason 
why he should withhold his consent to the proposed 
alliance that was evidently of Elaine's own choice ; in 
the third place, if the marriage between Elaine and 
Philip was allowed to be solemnised, he would have to 
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account to Elaine and his wife for his step-daughter's 
own private property, which he had invested in his own 
company, and which now was as good as lost unless the 
whole affair could be floated safely over the rocks. 
And this, of course, could not happen if the marriage 
did take place, as in such event his strongest backer, 
Boldero Davis, would withdraw all his capital, and the 
whole affair would end in a smash. On the other hand, 
if he prevented the marriage, and thus gave Davis his 
full chance, with his consent, of winning Elaine, Davis 
would not be at all inquisitive or trouble about Elaine's 
dowry. In truth, it would be safe, and there would be 
no need but to explain the particulars of the invest- 
ment, and all would end satisfactorily. 

Boldero Davis, as savage as a bear and as unreason- 
able as any disappointed lover could be, had brought 
all his pressure to weigh on Sir William, and left him 
only one course to pursue ; and this course he was far 
from inclined to follow, purely from a sentimental point 
of view. He liked Philip Gates very much; he was 
a successful man now, thanks — and that was the irony 
of it — to his rival, and he was likely to be as eligible a 
husband as any girl could wish. Besides, Elaine was 
fond of him, and he was fond of Elaine, and that in the 
ordinary way was sufficient But there was Boldero 
Davis, who could make a beggar of him at any moment 
he chose ; he could so blight his reputation in the City 
that he would never be able to hold his head up again. 
He had not broken the law in any way, of course, but 
he had got cornered, and in extricating himself from 
his embarrassment he had been forced almost to resort 
to certain means that were not strictly constitutional, 
and if found out would cause him to be ejected from 
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die Stock Exchange. Hundreds of City men were 
compelled to do such things every day, and nobody 
was the worse or the wiser for the action, but if found 
out the exposure meant downfall. So that Sir 
William returned to the bosom of his family in a 
very distressed and unenviable state of mind. He 
was fortunate enough to find Lady Arnold alone, 
and wishing to get the whole distasteful business 
over, and to leave his wife to compass the separation 
of the lovers on prudential grounds, he dashed into the 
subject of the engagement at once. 

Presently he halted in his wide remarks about the 
seriousness of the matrimonial step and the desirability 
of suitable temperaments. He learnt by the expression 
of Lady Arnold's face and a chance observation that 
she had something important to urge against the en- 
gagement Without actually expressing her own con- 
victions she laid bare the trend of her inclinations, and 
told of the " shamelessness of the birth of the man who 
aspired to their daughter's hand — a man who had 
wormed himself into their hearts and home, who 
was no better than an outcast of Society, a social 
pariah, through his mother's unpardonable profligacy 
and wickedness, who had dared to try and rob them 
of their own good name and their daughter's innocence." 

Lady Arnold could play the exalted and injured 
woman very well when her humour was particularly 
pious, and this theme was one that aroused all her 
egotistical puritanism. Consequently she treated her 
wondering husband to a fine oratorical effort, and wound 
up by saying that she had no wish whatever to influence 
his mind, but as the guardian of her daughter's purity 
and honour she hoped he would do his duty. 
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Then, after much pressing, she condescended to enter 
into full particulars of Philip's birth — as full as he had 
thought fit to tell her. Lady Arnold only omitted one 
trifling detail of the incident, and that was that Philip's 
mother, as Philip told her, had been led astray through 
a mock marriage, and had been disgracefully deceived 
and deserted. But Lady Arnold only believed in sins 
of commission, and not of omission. 

When Lady Arnold finished her oration, and had 
retired to rest with an easy conscience after a little 
light refreshment and a particularly well-chosen prayer 
at the bedside, in which she compelled her maid to join 
her, Sir William went to his study and thought over 
the new and unexpected turn events had taken. He * 
would not have to play the harsh father after all, only the 
just guardian. His City honour was safe, even if his 
private honour was a little singed. Of course, he could 
not tolerate such an outrage as an illegitimate son as 
husband for his wife's beautiful daughter. She was far 
too good to be thrown away on an unknown adventurer. 
He had always thought there was something not quite 
clear about the man ever since he met him at Brighton 
and felt so disturbed. It must have been a sort of 
moral instinct or magnetism that had warned him 
against the young man, and he had allowed his own 
benevolent personal kindness to override his practical 
discrimination. Well, his duty was clear. He would 
see the young man in the morning and dismiss him. 
He would be kind and firm, and that was all. He 
would advise a trip to America for a while, till Elaine 
should recover from the disgrace of such an attachment. 
Yes, that would be the way to put it — the disgrace of 
such an attachment. 
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So Philip Cates« the young composer, whom he had 
met under somewhat odd circumstances at Brighton, 
and whose work — the Magic Muskroom, now running 
into its hundred and fiftieth night — he had been the 
means of introducing to the public, was an illegitimate 
son. He half wondered who his mother was, who his 
father was, as he sat at his desk writing him a brief 
note to call in the morning. A task such as he had 
before him could only be conducted at an interview. 
A long letter of explanation would only suggest a visit, 
while in a few words delivered to the man himself he 
could dismiss the whole business for ever. He was 
sorry for Philip, he tried to say, but he was glad for 
himself, which he did not try to say. His honour 
would be safe; that it was at the cost of Elaine's 
happiness, to say nothing of Philip's, concerned him 
nothing. He would be secure and still be the upright, 
honourable, trustworthy Sir William Arnold. And that 
was new life to him. How near he had been to the verge 
of the precipice I And now he was to be rescued by an 
illegitimate son! How very curious were the ways 
of Providence ! And how delighted Davis would be ! 
He would send him a line at the same time, just to tell 
him not to be downhearted. His honour, that wonder- 
ful thing so called, was saved, he again and again re- 
flected, yet how near it was of dying on Wednesday. 

When he had attended to some waiting correspondence 
and despatched the servant to the post, he sat down 
again to enjoy a quiet cigar and a whisky and soda in 
the dining-room. He had dined early, but felt no 
inclination for supper. A cigar and a night-cap would 
more than satisfy him. In the morning he had been in 
a condition brooding on social suicide, and now this 
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evening he was absolutely free of all his perplexities. It 
was marvellous. He was altogether a happy man once 
more. His affairs in the City, thanks to Boldero Davis, 
his future son-in-law, would right themselves, and he 
might live to be a millionaire — a charitable millionaire 
with nothing in the world to trouble him. 

Gods ! what a thing it was to feel free again ! Eldne 
would soon forget Philip— Philip. He instinctively 
turned to a lai^e photograph of Philip that stood on 
the chimney-piece and walked over and casually gazed 
at it 

Once again he said to himself that he was sorry for 
Philip, he was so young and clever. Well, in his yontti 
lay his salvation. Most men had their disappointments 
in love and got the better of them. A man's first love 
was invariably a mistake. 

Then Sir William stood thinking. The )roung com- 
poser's personality seemed to have a fascination for him 
again this night He could not help pondering over 
the fact of his being illegitimate. He even thought it was 
hard that the innocent should suffer in such circum- 
stances. • . . What a terrible crime the &ther had com- 
mitted! How a man who had been responsible for the 
birth of such a child would r^ret such a thing, such a 
cruel deed, if he only knew! Poor Philip ! Well, he was 
fortunate in not knowing who his parents were, or at 
least his vagabond of a &ther. He understood that the 
father was a vagabond from Lady Arnold 

Then he took down the photograph and threw it in the 
grate. The eyes seemed to be watching him, chiding 
him perhaps ii^ the act he was going to consummate in 
tiie morning. He could not help that — most men had 
mipleasant duties to perform at times. Then he poked 
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the photograph into a flaming hole in the coals and 
watdied it bum away. 

Quite early the next day Boldero Davis called in on 
Sir William and b^;ged to know what was likely to 
occur in r^^ard to Elaine and Philip— what it was that 
prompted Sir William, in his letter to him not long since 
received, to say "cheer up;" but Sir William only smiled 
enigmatically, and playfully remarked that he must not 
be too ardent 

^AU in good time, Boldero, ail in good time. Call upon 
me this afternoon at four, and I may have some good 
news for you. Now I must ask you to go, as I have a 
visitor coming. He is due now." 

Boldero Davis saw that Sir William was in a good 
humour, so he asked no more questions, but in a casual 
way said, " Oh, by the way, here is a cheque for that 
money I had of you — a hundred and twenty-three 
pounds, ten shillings," and taking a lot of papers out of 
his pocket, he was handing it to Sir William, when 
a loud ring at the door was heard, and Sir William 
said — 

"There's my visitor. Never mind about the cheque 
now, put it on the table, and come this way quickly." 

Boldero Davis gave a start of intelligence, and became 
wary. 

Sir William just took the cheque in his hand, glanced 
at the amount, and put it on the desk again, while 
Boldero Davis hurriedly gathered up his papers in a 
scramble and departed by one door into the hall as 
Philip Gates, pale and nervous, entered by another. 

The interview between the two men was short, sharp 
and painful. Except that he and Elaine loved each 
other, that he was an honourable man, Philip had 
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nothing to offer against Sir William's argument Lady 
Arnold coufd not possibly give her consent to sych an 
alliance. Elaine came of an old and honourable family, 
without tarnish or stain, and she had the right to expect 
a well descended man for her husband. For himself he 
had no prejudices, but the world was hard and cruel, and 
Lady Arnold was very strict on the point He was 
only carrying out her wishes, and as a gentleman he felt 
sure Philip would respect them. 

Philip stood by the table where only a few minutes 
before his rival had also stood immovable. He pleaded 
a little, but the relentless, unflinching determination of 
Sir William's cold face told him his appeals would only 
be thrown away. There was something in his manner 
that was hard and unreal. Twice in looking at him his 
countenance had undergone a curious change. Philip 
thought, "If you have determined so have L Elaine 
shall decide for herself" Therefore he was on the point 
of going without any more show or despair. He was 
depressed but not hopeless. He had some papers to 
hand over to Sir William, in connection with his late 
duties as private secretary, which since the production 
of the Magic Mushroom he had forgotten. He ex- 
plained what they were as he took them from his pocket- 
book and placed them on the table. Sir William only 
nodded, and Philip moved towards the door. He was 
too sick even to say good-bye. It was so unnatural to 
be treated thus after having been the honoured and the 
privileged guest The very passiveness of his late 
friend and patron angered him now as he was about to 
leave the house, perhaps for ever. Everything suggested 
Elaine, and he gave a little cry of heart-pain as he 
reached the door. 
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" Mr. Gates, you will promise me on your word of 
honour never to hold any communication whatever with 
Miss Jonquil/' 

Philip turned in terror. He had not thought of such 
a prohibition, and he remained staring. 

*' Promise me." 

*' Does she wish it?" 

'* Promise me as a man of honour," sternly repeated 
Sir William. " She has no wishes in the matter." 

Philip quickly reviewed the situation. Then he chose 
his words. 

''I promise never to hold any communication with 
Elaine" — he could not say Miss Jonquil — ^** unless she 
sends for me." 

Sir William smiled in an aggravating way. He did 
not intend to hurt Philip's feeling^, but he was thinking 
of his own freedom now at hand. 

"Take my advice. Leave the country for awhile. 
You will soon get over this. I daresay you have many 
objects in view." 

Philip recovered in an instant and spoke eagerly. 

" Yes, yes ; I had forgotten. I have an object in view. 
I will not suffer thus. I will keep the vow I made at 
my mother's deathbed. I will hunt down the man 
who forced her into a mock marriage and then ruined 
and deserted her. That shall be my object — ^that shall 
be my object — ^revenge 1 " 

Sir William was startled, astonished. Philip had 
not ranted out his determination like an Adelphi hero, 
but had spoken in the manner of a man who means 
what he says. Sir William, as Philip passed out of the 
room, was almost frightened at his vehemence. What 
did he refer to ? So many strange things rushed through 
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his brain, and he knew not what terrible act Philip medi- 
tated Poor Philip I his disapppintment was very keen, 
but he would love someone else later. 

Yet, somehow, he was disturbed for hours, and did not 
do any work that day. The dismissal of Philip from his 
house had really unhinged him. 
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CHAPTER XV 
THE KEYSTONE TO A MYSTERY 

IN descending the steps from Sir William Arnold's 
house Philip ran into an awkward, lounging in- 
dividual, and nearly sent him spinning into the road 
He turned to apologise, when to his astonishment he 
saw the man recover himself and take to his heels as 
though the old gentleman himself were after him. At 
any other time Philip would have laughed, or perhaps 
have been disturbed by such curious behaviour of a 
stranger, but in his present mood he only paused for 
a moment and then went on his solitary way, brooding 
and miserable. He did not even look up at jdie windows 
of the house, where he might have seen Elaine gazing 
wistfully after him. He had thought of it for a second, 
and then dismissed the intention as being unworthy 
after the promise extracted from him. He had done 
Vrong in asking Elaine to marry him — ^in offering her a 
nameless name. And yet she had not minded, and 
there was no real disgrace in it, as her step-father had in- 
sisted with too much evident satisfaction. He knew not 
what to do now. He would have to wait and work. 
Yes, he must work. He and B. B. were under contract 
to write a new piece, and that must not be n^lected. 
He had heard that work was the finest panacea for woe 
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in existence. Perhaps it would help to calm him» 
though it would never make him forget There was 
a deeper object than his birth against his marrying 
Elaine, he was certain of that. Sir William had other 
plans into which, perhaps, Elaine was to be coerced. 
He had such confidence in her love and in her strength 
of character, that he knew they would never force her to 
do anything antagonistic to her nature or to her sense 
of right and Wrong. For the present he would wait 
Elaine could communicate with him as she had promised 
if things turned out adversely and she wanted his assist- 
ance, and in that case he would be justified in acting as 
his principles dictated. He would confer with B. B. 
He had not anticipated such a fearful repulse. His 
pride as well as his heart was affected. 

Too well Philip knew the reason of Boldero Davis's 
sudden appearance and disappearance at Eastbourne 
now. Of course he wanted Elaine. Well, he knew her 
sentiments in r^ard to that matter, and felt quite easy. 
She would never throw herself away on an evil-disposed 
creature of that breed. So whatever Sir William's aims 
were respecting the future of Elaine, they would not 
meet with any encouragement from her if marriage with 
Davis was the motive. Moreover, they were neither 
of them so old that they could not afford to wait 
Perhaps if Elaine fell ill again over this unexpected dis- 
appointment and end to her dream her parents would 
soften and recall him. He could forgive them anything 
if they would only restore Elaine to his arms. For the 
present he could do nothing. He was sent about his 
business through no failing of his own, and so he must 
wait But while waiting he would find some means 
of tracing out, first his mother's relations, and through 
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them the man who had brought so many trials into 
her life and his. He wished now that he had ob- 
tained Elaine's views on this point of hunting down his 
unknown, unnatural parent. B. B. was against it, but 
then B. B. could not enter into his feelings as Elaine 
could. If all had turned out well with them the prob- 
ability is that he would have troubled no more about 
the matter ; but now that all his hope was crushed, and 
he found himself more alone in the world than ever, the 
unjustness of his position, the injustice that had been 
done him, made him more bitter, and more eager for 
revenge than he had ever been before. 

Some few days previously he had called on Mr. Wood- 
ward, the publisher, with a view to getting a hundred 
pounds partly in advance on account of his royalties 
towards his preparations for his wedding, as had he 
gained Sir William's assent his purpose was to marry at 
once. He had invested most of his performing fees in 
Government Consols, and had paid nearly fifty pounds 
only lately for the erection of a handsome monument 
in the cemetery to his mother's memory, and he had run 
rather short of ready money. Now he would not want 
the advance, apd he therefore looked in on Mr. Wood- 
ward, who instantly remarked upon the pallor of his 
agonised face, and told him he would not require the 
hundred pounds until it fell due. In answer to Mr. 
Woodward's inquiries as to what was the matter with him 
— he looked so haggard and white — Philip simply replied 
that he was feeling out of sorts, and wanted a change. 

Mr. Woodward thought it was odd that a man who 
had just returned from a holiday at the seaside should 
talk of wanting a change. However, he made no further 
observation, and Philip departed. 
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At tbe bottom of R^ent Street Philip jumped on to 
a red Hammersmith omnibus^ and rode outside as fiur as 
the Broadway to catch the clear, fresh air. At Hammer- 
smith he alighted, and sought the cemetery where his 
mother lay, and was glad to see that the masons had 
finished their work. Over the grave stood a handsome 
marble slab and pedestal to the memory of his mother. 
He had taken some care in drawing up the legend that 
was cut in the stone. It was very simple, and ran 
thus: — 

''to the memory 

of my dear mother 

CATHERINE, 

WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE 
SEPTEMBER THE I2TH, l8 — . 

Philip Cates. 
' Pluck from the memory a rooted forrow. 
Rase out the written troubles of the brain, 
And with some sweet oblivious antidote 
Cleanse the stuffed bosom of that perilous stuff, 
Which weighs upon the heart I' " 

The text was appropriate to them both — to the dead 
mother and the living son. 

He lingered by the graveside until the afternoon was 
sped and the sun sunk in a halo of russet gold. Then 
he went silently and slowly out of the cemetery gate 
and home. 

At the moment that Philip was having his short inter- 
view with Mr. Woodward in Regent Street Tom Parker 
Birks was having a long interview with his master, 
Boldero Davis, in the City. 

^You are sure it was half-past twelve when he left 
the house?*' 
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** Certain, Why, he nearly knocked me down— he 
came out in such a hurry, and white I Lord I I never 
saw a man look so white in all my life before," sa^d Tom 
Parker Birks. 

" Good ! He didn't see you, you say ? " 

** Not my face. He sent me spinning into the road, 
and without turning round I took to my heels and ran. 
Then I got into a cab and came right on as you told me." 

" That* s all right. Let me see. Oh, yes, come inside ; 
I have something particular for you to do, and then you 
can go back to Margate, and be sure nobody sees you in 
London. Take a cab to the station, and remember all 
I have told you," said Boldero Davis when they were in 
his private office. As he gave his clerk certain things to 
do, either by accident or design, he contrived to flourish 
before him for a second that document of confession 
Birks had signed long ago, when Boldero Davis forgave 
him and started him afresh in life as his confidential 
lackey. 

" Dorft be cruel, Mr. Davis, don't FU be true and 
faithful to you, so help me God, I will." 

Boldero Davis only grinned, and after a few words of 
instruction he left Birks to himself for a little while. 
When he went in again Birks was gone, but Boldero 
Davis was not surprised, and shortly afterwards he went 
out himself. Strange to say, another interview was 
taking place between half-past twelve and half-past one. 
This was between Elaine and her step-father. As soon 
as Elaine had watched the departing figure of Philip, 
knowing the import of his retreat by the droop of his 
shoulders and the unequal movement of his body, she 
went into her father's library and stood silently before 
him. 
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''Elaine I how you startled me! I wish you would 
not creep about the place in that mysterious manner.** 

** Everything is so quiet I was afraid of disturbing 
the solitude. One would think there was a funeral in 
the house." 

^ What do you mean ? " Sir William demanded 

'' I imagine you have sent one man to his grave this 
morning/' she said languidly, '' and perhaps one woman 
too." 

" Nonsense ! Mr. Gates is a sensible man, and has 
voluntarily resigned his pretentions to your hand," he 
answered uneasily, with an effort of cheerfulness. 

"For myself," replied Elaine coldly, and gazing 
fixedly at Sir William, "I always think it best to 
speak the truth in these painful matters." 

" Elaine, how dare you " 

"What do you propose that I should do? What is 
your real object in sending away the man I love and 
mean to marry ? " 

" Your mother " he began, 

"My mother is prejudiced. She means well, but, 
like all prejudiced people when they mean well, she 
thinks meaning well is tantamount to meaning rightly. 
In this instance she is at fault Be frank with me, sir. 
You have all along professed affection for Philip. You 
have shown it in dozens of ways, and he and I counted 
on your friendship. This question of parentage is 
nothing. If it does ;iot affect me — and it doesn't — it 
ought not to affect you. Why do you put this bar upon 
my happiness ? My happiness," she added passionately, 
as Sir William remained irresolute and dumb. 

" It is your happiness that I am considering," said her 
stepfather gently. "Be reasonable, Elaine. Forget 
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Philip ; it is important for your future that you should. 
He gives you up freely ; you have no alternative but to 
give him up. Pray do not create a scandal by any 
undutiful or unmaidenly conduct" 

'' I am the guardian of my own conduct I shall not 
disgrace myself or my name — ox your name, Sir William. 
I hate these games of cross purposes. Be frank with 
me, and you will find me still blessed with common- 
sense." 

^ Elaine, I will be frank. There are certain matters 
that make it imperative that you should not many 
Philip Gates. Our good name is at stake, and you 
are the only one who can save us all from ruin." 

" How — ^how — what do you mean ? Ruin ? You are 
rich — my mother has private money — I have private 
money. . , . I — don't understand." 

She went over to the half-stricken man. He was 
revolving in his mind how much to tell her. Since 
this love affair with Philip she had developed into a 
strong woman, and she could bear a great deal. But 
then, she was proving herself antagonistic, unsym- 
pathetic. Precipitancy might spoil everything. 

" Tell me, sir. How can I help you in this mysterious 
affair ? Has Philip done anything wrong himself? Is 
he not a just man?" 

" Oh, yes, yes ; never mind Philip. When you have 
dismissed him from your thoughts I will talk to you, 
not before," cried Sir William in real agony of despera- 
tion. This girl was too quick in taking him up, in push- 
ing him to a point that he wished to avoid as long as 
possible, and he was beginning to lose his self-control 
and command over his feelings through sheer cowardice. 

Elaine was watching him closely, and he tried to 
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avoid the scrutiny. Had she been his own flesh and 
blood he would have resented her eager cross-examina- 
tion. Without knowing it she was probing him, and 
he winced beneath her gaze. He felt like a man about 
to be charged with theft. She too could be relentless, 
like her mother, but in a different way. In her heart 
she was fighting for her lover, and she did not mean 
to give him up without a fierce struggle. They stood 
towards each other in the dark. Sir William was only 
fencing, she was ready for fighting. 

'' Be candid, Sir William ; we are not rehearsing a 
farce I " exclaimed Elaine in fear. 

" No, by God ! we are not. I fear it will be a 
tragedy," he cried, rushing from the room. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
THE FORGED CHEQUE 

ELAINE JONQUIL was a woman of large disdain. 
She despised all things despicable and hated all 
actions that were not straightforward and above board. 
Hitherto she had had the greatest. respect for her step- 
father, though since she was grown up she had refrained 
from any demonstration of affection towards him. As 
a child she was inclined to be fond of him ; when she 
passed into her teens she took to developing herself and 
her character on her own account She must have 
inherited her independence and extensive range of 
philosophical adroitness from her father, who was an 
architect, as her mother was very reserved in her reason- 
ing and very short-sighted in her outlook. She, Lady 
Arnold, kept her vision to the flat country, and rarely 
gazed towards the hills; and as for climbing up and 
peeping over to the other side, that was altogether too 
bold, beyond the ken of her belief '*What is to be 
will be " was her creed, and no matter how badly things 
turned out or well, through perverse inactivity or stupid 
precipitancy, it was right and providential. The greatest 
evil she would construe into being sent us for some 
special good Or warning. So long as the world wagged 
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pleasantly — as it did with her — it was the most agree- 
able religion any mortal could desire. Elaine thought 
differently. She had little faith in form and ceremony 
without practical performance. Rather she held, bring- 
ing the dictum into everyday play and use, " God helps 
those who help themselves.'' She did not believe in 
making Providence the scapegoat for the folly of fools 
and the ignorance of units. Providence is not quite 
responsible for all the virtues and all the vices with 
which smug-faced humanity would like to credit and 
debit it. 

Elaine knew as well as if she had read Sir William 
Arnold's innermost soul that in vulgar parlance he was 
playing some game in which he was anxious to hold 
the trump card. She only laughed at his clap-trap, as 
she imagined it, of impending trs^^edy. She was not 
highly strung enough to feel what was in the air — ^what 
sorrow was likely to be in store for her if the cards were 
not judiciously cut She left Sir William in his misery 
as wise as when she went to ascertain the fate of Philip 
and herself. He had told her nothing, consequently 
their fate rested with themselves, and she would write to 
Philip without delay, and make an appointment in order 
that they might fully discuss their mode of procedure. 
She felt almost gay at the prospect of a clandestine 
meeting. There was all the charm of forbidden fruit 
in the idea, of worldly wickedness in the conception. 
She could and would throw conventionality to the 
winds. 

There was only one thing she cared to live for — her 
love — and her love was Philip, and Philip was her love. 
That was all she knew or wanted to know. She would 
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sacrifice everything for that She presumed that her 
mother and stepfather had the right to expect obedience 
from her in matters that affected their welfare, but she 
denied that they had the right to exact it when it 
affected, perhaps jeopardised, her own. Perhaps they 
forgot that every woman who was in love and engaged 
was her own mistress, they omitted to remember that 
a living woman places all her allegiance in the hands of 
the man she loves. Anyhow, that was how Elaine 
argued, and, without intending to fly in direct opposition 
to their reasonable wishes, she made up her mind to 
follow the bent of her own inclinations in regard to her 
own future life, married or unmarried. She wrote to 
Philip a long screed of warm affection and tender faith, 
but events so fell out that it was many a weary day ere 
the letter reached his hands. She posted the missive to 
him herself, but, as it subsequently transpired, Philip had 
been most unexpectedly called into the country the 
same night, and remained away several days, so that 
he did not get it at the time it was delivered. 

Boldero Davis called at four o'clock at the house in 
Kensington Gore, according to the previously-made 
appointment, and saw Sir William Arnold on the day 
that Philip had his final interview. Sir William was 
still depressed and inclined to be despondent, but roused 
himself after he had chatted with Davis for a short 
time. He told him, with certain small reservations, 
how that he had broken off the premature and un- 
ratified engagement between Philip and Elaine and the 
grounds that he had for so doing, quite ignoring all 
reference to his and Davis's own share in the necessity 
for the annulment 
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Davis was almost paralysed with pleasure of a queer 
kind and excitement when he learned of the dismissal 
of Philip and the unlikelihood of his ever returning to 
claim Elaine. He had by no means anticipated such a 
speedy or easy result The denouement, so to speak, 
was so unexpected that Boldero Davis could scarcely 
believe it possible. However, he toned his nervous 
excitement down a little and tried to appear more un- 
concerned than was compatible with the occasion. He 
had feared much opposition from all concerned, but of 
course if Philip was a — well — ^not legitimately bred, or 
descended naturally, Sir William had no alternative but 
to forbid the connection. But only half the battle was 
fought yet, and Sir William warned him that he would 
encounter a very great deal of resistance from Elaine. 
She was sensitive, and would not readily forget Philip 
unless something extraordinary should happen to create 
a revulsion of feeling towards him. Otherwise time 
alone would bring about the conciliation they both 
desired. 

Then they talked of other things, and as the subject 
of the company came up and money affairs entered into 
their conversation, Boldero Davis in a by-the-way sort 
of manner suggested that Sir William should give him 
a receipt for the cheque for a hundred and twenty-three 
pounds ten shillings he had repaid him that morning. 
Sir William had forgotten all about it, and began to 
fumble among the papers on his table to find the 
cheque. But though they turned over every scrap of 
paper and removed every article from the desk no 
cheque could be found. 

" Did you cross it ? " asked Sir William. 
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Unfortunately the other had not, but he would 
immediately write to the bank and stop payment, in 
case of accidents. 

"That is a wise course," said Sir William quite 
unconcernedly. " The cheque is sure to come to light. 
Oh, yes, I remember your giving it to me," he added in 
response to Boldero Davis's question on the point. " It 
is just possible," continued Sir William, ** that Mr. Gates 
may have picked it up by accident this morning when 
he gathered up his letters and note-book, which I 
recollect he placed on the table just where the cheque 
should be when he handed me over some private 
documents." 

"Oh, well, if Mr. Gates has it he will return it; 
directly he sees it. Perhaps you had better drop him 
a line though, and ask him to look in his pocket-- 
book. A missing cheque is always a nuisance and 
confuses one's account Besides, it might fall into 
dishonest hands and cause trouble," rejoined Boldero 
Davis. 

" You made it out to me, I presume ? " inquired Sir 
William. 

"Oh, yes," was the quick reply. "And see, here is 
the counterfoil." 

Then the matter dropped. 

But the next morning Boldero Davis rushed in 
upon Sir William looking like a ghost and trembling 
all over. His hand shook so that he could scarcely 
spread out the small piece of paper he held in his 
hand. 

" I was sent for from my bank while I was at break- 
fast The cheque I gave you yesterday has been 
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presented See I And endorsed in your name I ** cried 
Davis in a white heat 

" Good heavens I In my name, but not my signature. 
What a clumsy forgery. Why — ^why — ^the writing is 
PhU— is like Philip's!" 
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CHAPTER XVII 

"ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-THREE 
POUNDS TEN" 

THE expression on Boldero Davis's face when he 
heard Sir William Arnold give voice to his first 
impressions on looking at the signature on the cheque 
was diabolically cynical in the extreme. His companion 
noted it with surprise and disgust, and he hastened to 
say, for Sir William was far from being an unjust 
man — 

'' That is of course only a temporary thought On 
closely examining the foi^ery I find that it is a blunder- 
ing imitation of my writing by someone who writes like 
Mr. Gates." 

« Oh, certainly. But that will be for the detectives to 
decide. Til trouble you for the cheque — ^my cheque — as 
I have to restore it to the bank, who will place the matter 
in the hands of the police." 

Boldero Davis was perfectly cool and clear-headed. 
He hid all traces of his former exultation, for naturally, 
if this crime could be traced home to his rival Philip 
Gates, there would be an end to all opposition in regard 
to Elaine. At least, that was the way he considered the 
circumstances. If Philip were once completely removed 
from his path the way to Elaine's hand would be paved 
with excellent prospects. 
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Before giving back the cheque, which he knew of right 
now belonged to the bank authorities, Sir William tried 
to make light of the forgery as far as it implied the hand 
of Philip. He could have bitten his tongue out for 
having given such hasty utterance to his unrestrained 
thoughts. Even if he really believed Philip guilty of 
such a mad, childish act he would have done his best 
to save him ; but honestly he did not believe the man, 
whom he still had a half affection for, capable of such a 
crime — such an unnecessary and weak-minded crime, for 
he knew Philip could not be so hard pressed for money 
with all his royalties falling due as to be forced to commit 
forgery, and for so small a sum. So he played with the 
cheque, marvelling who could possibly have stolen it or 
have forged his name, while Davis talked righteously of 
justice and the wickedness of fraud and the clerical abuse 
of a man's own name in particular. 

"I am rather upset about this matter," said Sir William, 
ignoring the other's pious preamble. " I can't understand 
how it could have happened. I will have my servants in 
and will question them." 

" What is the good? The law must sift the affair to the 
bottom," said Davis. 

" But think of the scandal. I am certain Mr. Gates 
would not descend to such a despicable act. Besides, he 
could have no object in doing so — he has plenty of 
money coming in from the opera still." 

" Of course he would not ; I understand. But then 
Mr. Gates can clear himself. He will not be the first 
innocent man who has been suspected of crime." 

" Who suspects him ? " demanded Sir William sharply. 
" I don't There is some mystery connected with it that 
bafHes me." 
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" Oh, I daresay it will be proved simple enough. You 
yourself were the first to suggest Gates. To be candid, 
I never once thought of his name in the business. 
Appearances may be against him, but for my own part 
I believe him to be too much of a gentleman to try to rob 
his benefactor." 

Boldero Davis spoke lightly, and his manner irritated 
Sir William. He would rather lose the money himself 
than have the incident made public. He half suggested 
a course of silence, but Davis quickly reminded him that 
compounding a felony was a serious matter. Besides, the 
bank would not allow them to hush it up. They might 
see Mr. Gates and show him the cheque. 

Neither of them was quite certain of his new address, 
but they surmised that Elaine would know it, and so she 
was sent for. In the meantime Boldero Davis contrived 
to get possession of the cheque again, and almost directly 
Elaine appeared he folded it up so that only the forged 
name could be seen and showed it to her, propounding 
the question as to whose writing it was. Quite innocently 
Elaine said — 

" Oh, that is Philip's— Mr. Gates's writing." 

And Sir William, palpably annoyed, called him a 
"cad" under his breath. 

" But what is the matter? How strange you both look! 
Has anything happened to Philip^to Philip Gates?" 
she cried, looking at the strained faces of the two men. 

" Nothing, nothing, my dear. We only want to consult 
Mr. Gates on a private business of some importance, and 
have mislaid his address. We thought perhaps you 
could assist us with it" 

Greatly distressed and puzzled, for she could see that 
there was something amiss, something deeper than their 
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words implied, she wrote down Philip's address and 
handed it Sir William without looking up. Davis 
tried to attract her attention, but she refused to notice 
him, and went slowly to the door again^ 

** Is that all you want, sir ?** 

And Sir William, whom she addressed, answered 
kindly — 

"That is all, my dear." 

She paused with her hand on the handle of the door, 
endeavouring not to see Davis, who had gone forward 
to open the door for her, and then exclaimed just as she 
went out — 

" I hope nothing has happened to Philip. God hdp 
him and me too ! " 

" Curse the man I " muttered Davis. 

"Let us take a cab to this address," said Sir 
William, ''and see Mr. Gates; then we can go to the 
bank." 

They called at Philip's chambers and met Baiiiam 
Bazalgette coming away. From him they learned that 
Philip had not been home all night ; that he had been 
called away into the country somewhere, he believed, 
the previous evening — on ui^ent private affairs he under- 
stood — and had not yet returned. 

Philip's absence caused a check on their proceedings. 
Telling Barham Bazalgette that they wanted to see 
Philip particularly directly he came home, they left 
him and drove off to the bank. They saw the manager, 
and handed over the cheque. Sir William longed to 
ask him not to take any action for a day or so, 
but dared not If he appeared to champion Philip, or 
anyone, it would only tend to point to his belief in his 
or their guilt. Besides, the manager had already com- 
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municated with Scotland Yard, and a detective was in 
vraiting anxious to receive instructions. 

The detective was called in — Mr. Tatam — and, being 
placed in possession of the fact of a forgery having been 
committed, he asked a series of questions of Boldero 
Davis and Sir William Arnold, The latter was com- 
pelled to reply to every point — of how he received the 
cheque from Boldero Davis, that it was an open order, 
that Sir William had placed it on his table, that Philip 
Gates and he had had a rather stormy meeting immedi- 
ately after, and that the cheque was missed the same 
night 

* Ha ! " said Mr. Tatam, ** words about money matters, 
I suppose, with Mr. Gates ? " 

" Not at all, sir," replied Sir William ; " purely private 
and domestic. Mr. Gates, I may add, is a most honour- 
able gentleman, and not at all in want of money." 

" Hum ! " said Mr. Tatam. " Til see your servants. 
No other visitor all day, you say ? In the room nearly 
the whole of the time, except for lunch. Good. Saw 
Miss Jonquil there. Good. Miss Jonquil above sus- 
picion, of course. Grood. I'll trouble you for your 
signatures, gentlemen, and also, if you have one, of 
Mr. Gates as well." 

These were provided, except Mr. Gates's. Then 
Boldero Davis remembered that he had a small memo- 
randum from him, only initialed, relative to the pro- 
duction of th6 Magic Mushroom^ and this he handed 
over. Mr. Tatam only casually glanced at the writings, 
and took his departure with the forged cheque in his 
pocket-book. 

" ril have the forger in custody this week, gentlemen," 
were Mr. Tatam's last words as he tripped out of the bank. 
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Mr. Tatam was a shrewd man, but devoid oi finesse. 
He was declared to be an ornament to his profession, 
and had had many a successful coup in the forgery line. 
His great policy was one of cautious surprise. He had 
an idea that he could detect a guilty man in an instant 
if he could only get a chance of taking a suspected in- 
dividual off his guard. Now at first, observing Sir 
William's ill-disguised leaning towards Philip Gates, he 
had been inclined to think that he was the actual forger, 
but on examining the handwritings of all three gentle- 
men he came to the conclusion that he was not He 
even thought he could trace a likeness in the formation 
of some of the letters to Boldero Davis's own signature, 
but on more mature consideration and careful testing 
he gave up that idea as valueless. The only thing he 
was sure of was that the forger, whoever he was, seemed 
to have a tolerably intimate acquaintance with the 
writings of all three men ; and he was growing more 
and more inclined to the belief that when he clapped 
eyes on Philip Gates he would very soon be seeing the 
guilty party. 

Philip's absence from London, too, heightened the 
conviction. Where could he be? Why had he gone 
away so unexpectedly, without leaving word of his 
whereabouts even to his bosom friend Mr. Bazalgette, 
and whom Mr. Tatam cross-examined, much to that 
gentleman's disgust and annoyance? 

"I believe you would like to see half London in 
the dock at Bow Street, Mr. Tatam," cried Bazal- 
gette indignantly, and angry with the pessimistic 
tone of the detective's observations on Society in 
general. 

" Ah ! and a very awkward corner most of 'em would 
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be in too, and put to their wits' ends to get out again ! " 
remarked Mr. Tatam with much solemnity. 

" Well, when you find Mr. Gates guilty of any crime 
you will find me guilty too," said B. B. in a bad 
humour. 

" I daresay, I daresay ! " replied Mr. Tatam unmoved 
and sadly. " It's a rum place, is this London." 

Mr. Tatam made inquiries everywhere about the 
habits of Philip, and could find nothing incriminating 
or dishonourable about him. He had a photograph of 
Philip, of course, and he did not like the look of it — 
from a purely professional aspect. He did not look a 
bit like a rogue or a thief, and he did not quite tally 
with the description the bank clerk gave of the man 
who had presented the cheque and received payment 
therefor. The clerk swore the man had a moustache, 
and though Philip was clean-shaven, that was a mere 
nothing. He wore glasses, as did Philip, it is true ; but 
the clerk, who had never seen Philip he vowed, said the 
individual was a common, rather ungentlemanly man, 
though well dressed. He had taken the money, twenty- 
three pounds ten shillings in gold and the rest in five 
pound notes. Well, there was nothing particularly un- 
usual in that, except that five pound notes were easy to 
change and hard to trace, as they passed through many 
hands before getting back to any bank again. Any- 
body would change a fiver — they were almost like 
sovereigns. So Mr. Tatam concluded that if Mr. Philip 
Gates did cash the cheque, or cause it to be cashed 
by a confederate, he was a very deep customer and 
knew his way about 

A week elapsed, and still Philip had not appeared at 
his chambers. Meantime Mr. Tatam had not been 
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idle. He had found out something it was certain con- 
cerning Philip which gave him intense satisfaction, and 
every day he was found loitering about Euston Station, 
and one morning he slapped his thigh with consider- 
able glee. A tall, gentlemanly young fellow alighted 
from the train due in from Chester, and Mr. Tatam 
went up to him and bowed. 

" Mr. Philip Gates, I believe." 

"That is my name," answered Philip, who took his 
interrogator for a smart, low comedian out of an 
engagement 

" I shall esteem it a favour if you will oblige me 
with your company. I am a detective from Scotland 
Yard." 

** Indeed," said Philip, who was evidently not in good 
health. ''What is your business? I am rather in a 
hurry." 

By tiiis time Mr. Tatam, who was slightly staggered 
by Philip's coolness, had called a cab. 

"The fact is, Mr. Gates, I have a warrant for your 
arrest. Now don't try to bolt. You know what it is." 

" I think, my man, you have made a mistake." 

" Not a bit of it You are Mr. Philip Gates ? " 

"Very well." 

" Now will you go to Bow Street in this cab as you 
are, or shall I put on these bracelets ? " said Mr. Tatam, 
pushing Philip towards the four-wheeler. 

" Ha ! ha ! ha I I'll go to Bow Street with pleasure. 
You amuse me. What is the charge against me ? " 

" Oh, you know well enough. Forgery ! " 

" Forgery ? " exclaimed Philip. "Pray be a little more 
explicit" 

"You are charged with having forged the name of 
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Sir William Arnold to a cheque for one hundred and 
twenty-three pounds ten shillings, drawn by Mr. 
Boldero Davis." 

Philip was on the point of laughing again, but when 
he heard the name of Boldero Davis he turned pale 
and staggered. Then he got into the cab. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
UNDER REMAND 

THE information that Philip Gates, composer of the 
music of the Magic Mushroom^ the comic opera 
that was such a phenomenal success at the St Martin's 
Theatre, was charged at Bow Street with having com- 
mitted forgery, and remanded, flew like wildfire through 
the City and West End of London. The evening papers 
made a speciality of it, of course. Any scandal or 
libel, or divorce or crime committed by persons connected 
in the remotest degree with the theatrical profession is 
always seized upon by the sensational organs of the 
cheap press and made the most of by the sub-editors, 
whose keen ^yts scent attractive lines for their posters. 
" Forgery by a Musician," " Crime by a Composer," 
" Theatrical Fraud," and such-like headings greeted the 
sight of the public as they wended their way homewards, 
and all the particulars that could be gathered were mag- 
nified into an outrageous display of the crime for which 
Philip was arrested. As soon as Sir William Arnold 
heard of the arrest he at once drove to Bow Street, and, 
though his was the name forged, offered to become bail 
for the prisoner to any amount the magistrate liked to 
fix; but Philip declined to accept the proffered kindness, 
and was liberated on the bail of his friend Barham 
Bazalgette, the offer of Sir William largely influencing 
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the magistrate, however, in accepting the recognisance 
of the young author for Philip's appearance. 

When the case came up two days afterwards, and 
Philip surrendered, the details of the charge assumed 
such a serious aspect, that at the end of two hours' 
inquiry the magistrate, in response to counsel's represen- 
tation, at once committed the prisoner for trial at the 
Central Criminal Court This was agreeable to all 
parties, and would save an immense deal of time that 
would otherwise be wasted by police court procedure. 
One of the chief reasons, too, that incited the magis- 
trate to the immediate committal of Philip was his 
absolute refusal to divulge the object of his absence 
from London at the time the cheque was lost, stolen, 
and presented for payment He declined to say why 
he had gone away so mysteriously or where he had 
been, and he preferred to have the whole matter of the 
forgery, of which he boldly declared himself Not Guilty, 
threshed out before a judge and jtfry at the Old Bailey. 

The case thereupon presented a very grave front and 
aspect, and the magistrate would not allow the prisoner 
out on any bail at all. Forgery was a terrible chaise, 
and as Philip seemed to take an antagonistic attitude 
towards his accusers — ^as if a prisoner could be friendly 
in such circumstances — he was removed in custody to 
the Old Bailey, there to await his trial. Before being 
conveyed to Brixton Philip was permitted to see his 
solicitor in the presence of Barham Bazalgette. 

" Of course, old fellow, you know I am not guilty of 
this ridiculous charge. They can't prove anything 
against me. My absence from town cannot possibly 
affect the matter in the least. Anyhow, I cannot, I dare 
not, for the sake of one who is dead, explain where I was 
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at present No judge or jury would deliberately convict 
an innocent man for a crime he has not committed." 

This he said to B. B. To the solicitor he gave full 
instructions to employ counsel for his defence, and 
though acutely feeling the degradation of his present 
position, he was filled with hope of early release and 
restoration to his friends. His character would soon be 
cleared, and those who had brought this infamous charge 
against him should pay the penalty of their behaviour. 
He was so indignant that he could not believe that any- 
one should think him guilty, nor could he be brought to 
thoroughly understand the perilous nature of his position. 
It must be confessed that he was somewhat unreasonable, 
and fully believed that it was all a conspiracy between 
Sir William Arnold and Boldero Davis. The former he 
had resolutely declined to see, though Sir William had 
expressed a most earnest desire to discuss certain points 
with him for his behoof and advantage. Fortunately for 
Philip, the Sessions were near at hand, so that he would 
not have to spend many days in Brixton ere his trial 
commenced. 

His first introduction to his ceil, when the door closed 
with a fearful discordant crash and bang behind him, 
caused Philip for the first time to realise the awfulness 
of his situation. Notwithstanding what he had said to 
Bazalgette about no man being likely to be convicted of 
a crime of which he was innocent, the terror that such 
a thing might happen appalled him. Suppose by any 
outrageous miscarriage of justice he should be found 
guilty ! Suppose he were to be sentenced to a term of 
imprisonment — months, years perhaps ! — why, the very 
thought was maddening ; he burst out into a cold per- 
spiration and felt a chilliness round his heart It dawned 
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upon him that innocent men had suffered for the crimes 
of others before now, and it was not impossible that 
some chain of circumstances and coincidences might be 
welded together to make it appear that he had com- 
mitted this foi^ery. But how could it be possible that 
someone else's handwriting could be proved to be his ? 
The notion was preposterous, beyond the bounds of 
reason. Moreover, how came it that he should be 
charged at all ? To him the fact that the cheque was 
drawn by Boldero Davis in favour of Sir William Arnold 
pointed to one thing only, and that was conspiracy. Sir 
William wanted Elaine for Davis, and so between them 
they had planned to compass his ruin and extinction. 
It was as plain as daylight to him. But his solicitor 
would have none of it The argument was false and 
improbable. Motive there might be for such a course, 
but the punishment for a conspiracy of such magnitude 
was too terrible and well known to men of Sir William 
and Davis's experience of the world and the law. The 
risk was too great. Even if they were not above sus- 
picion, they were too clever to run such a hazard. But 
they were above suspicion. No, the solution of the mys- 
tery was not to be found in that direction. The conduct 
of the two men was straightforward and frank in the ex- 
treme ; they were only dragged into it by the accident 
of chance. They felt the terror of it all almost as much 
as Philip did himself It was the most extraordinary 
case that had ever come within the knowledge of either 
counsel or solicitor. And judges were very careful 
about convicting a man on circumstantial evidence only, 
and at present that was really all they had to go upcm. 

Philip looked round his narrow cell and thought of 
the happiness of freedom — of the happiness of his life 
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up to within a week ago. He could not comprehend 
his incarceration. He was in prison — an honest, straight- 
forward man, who had no enemy that he knew of in life, 
except Boldero Davis, and he was not so much an 
enemy as a rival. It was beyond him. He was no 
longer even a rival. Elaine was forbidden to him, and 
was free to marry Davis if she wished. Elaine — ^he 
thought kindly, gently of her, and wondered what she 
experienced — ^whether she believed him gfuilty, as it 
was evident from what B. B. had told him a great many 
people whom he knew did. Perhaps. It was not wise 
to ask too much of woman's faith and constancy. And 
yet Elaine — ^he could not think she would be disloyal 
to him even in the slightest degree. 

For ten days Philip occupied his narrow cell at 
Brixton awaiting his trial, seeing his solicitor and 
Barham Bazalgette at the ordinary stated periods. By 
permission of the governor he was spared the misery 
of having to clean out his own apartment, and paid 
another " remand " to do it for him. From his strongly 
barred window, by standing on a certain seat, he was 
able to see across the roofs of the houses the welcome 
dome of a splendid church, with its burnished cross gleam- 
ing in the sunlight He spent the greater part of his time 
thus looking out into the world, catching the distant roar 
and rattle of the traffic in the streets as joyous sounds 
of music and melody. There were no books in the cell 
except the Bible, a prayer-book, and a hymn-book, but 
the chaplain explained that there were works in the 
prison which he would be at liberty to borrow. The 
chaplain also offered to lend him any books from his 
own bookshelves, and of a few of Uiese Philip took 
occasion to make use. But he was too distressed and 
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disturbed to read much. The monotony of the prison 
life, the monotony of his thoughts — the one constant 
stream of thoughts — ^began to tell upon his temperament 
and health in an alarming degree, and long before the 
trial began he was but a mere shadow of his former 
happy self. Every morning he had to rise at six, when 
his cell would be cleaned and ordered for the day. 
After breakfast he had to attend, chapel with all the 
other prisoners, marching there in mournful procession 
like so many mutes going to destruction. The governor 
used to pay him a visit nearly every morning to inquire 
if he, were all right or wanted anything, and then with 
the other remanded prisoners he was called out, and 
had to take exercise in a stone-paved yard surrounded 
by high brick walls. For nearly an hour, in Indian file, 
some three yards apart, the prisoners had to pace, 
guarded by two warders. And this, notwithstanding 
the benefit he derived from the fresh air, was the 
greatest trial to him all the time. He longed to cry 
out, to scream. The silence was oppressive, the con- 
straint terrifying. The atmosphere of the prison seemed 
to paralyse ail his faculties, to deaden him to all sensa- 
tions of anticipation or hope. 

His solicitor's visits in no wise cheered him. The 
circumstances of the whole business appeared dead 
against him. All the apparent facts seemed to point 
to his having taken the cheque, by accident or design, 
from Sir William's table with his own papers on that 
fatal morning. He might certainly have taken the 
cheque unknowingly, and he might have dropped it — in 
the street, anywhere, and somebody — the forger, who- 
ever he was — might have found it and have known the 
parties, and so carried out his malpractice. The servants 
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in the house, and even Miss Jonquil herself, had been 
submitted to most rigorous examination and cross- 
examination, but nothing could be elicited from them 
of the slightest value to him. Everything proved that, 
besides Boldero Davis, who gave Sir William the 
cheque, and Miss Jonquil, Philip was the only visitor 
to the library that day. No one else had been in the 
apartment at all since the domestics had cleaned the 
room up in the morning. 

The only explanation of this most extrac»rdinary 
afiair was that Philip had taken up the cheque with 
his own papers by accident and that he had lost it, or it 
had been stolen from him. But even this, Philip pro- 
tested, was impossible, and he gave a detailed account 
of all that he had done and where he had been after 
leaving the house in Kensington Gore. Nothing could 
be more horrifying or more calculated to cast down the 
most sanguine person or nature. He tried a thousand 
ways of conjecture to account for the disappearance 
and forgery of the cheque, but could not settle any- 
thing to his satisfaction. He would have to trust to 
his "luck" — to something unexpected turning up at 
the trial — to clear his good name of this abominable 
stain. Even his own solicitor began to doubt his 
honesty, and only B. B. fully trusted him and told 
him so, and tried to give him courage. 
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CHAPTER XIX 
THE BEGINNING OF THE TRIAL 

THE day of the trial dawned at last, and expecta- 
tion and excitement ran high in the theatrical 
and musical world as to what the result would be. It 
was so rare, an almost unprecedented thing, for any 
member of the dramatic profession to be accused of any 
criminal offence, that more than usual interest was 
taken in the charge of foi^ery brought against Philip 
Gates, one of the youngest and newest recruits to stage- 
land. All sorts of rumours were current in the clubs 
and in the gossip of the papers, and many a romantic 
touch, chiefly bom in the fertile brains of the idlers, was 
added to the story of the cheque. There was a lady in 
the case, of course, they said, while some reports went 
so far as to say there were half-a-dozen, and that, like all 
musicians, Philip was a sad rake. The more bold and 
those who claimed to be well informed were not averse 
from referring to the lady, and much to Elaine's pain 
and Boldero Davis's annoyance Elaine's name was 
frequently mentioned. Elaine had not forgotten, nor 
did she try to foi^et, that Philip to all intents and 
purposes was her affianced husband, despite her step- 
father's opposition, and this terrible accusation against 
his fair fame all tended to increase her affection for and 
devotion to him. Though she had not seen him in the 
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prison, nor written to him during his committal, on the 
ui^ent representation of Philip's solicitor that her action 
might be misconstrued by the opposing counsel, which 
it must be remembered was retained by the bank 
management, and not by Sir William, who might 
suggest some sort of connivance on her part should the 
case go hard against him. Indeed, fear for his safety 
tied Elaine's hands, though on the morning of the trial 
she contrived to send him one brief message, which 
reached his heart like a gleam of sunlight in the gloom 
of his despair. She bade him have " courage " for her 
sake, and he tried to be courageous. The court was 
crowded on the morning of the trial. Greatly against the 
wishes of counsel and her friends, Elaine had declared her 
intention of being present. Far from disheartening or 
distressing Philip, she felt that her presence would cheer 
him up, and she was right; but, all the same, had she re- 
mained away it would have been better for all concerned. 
The court was crowded with fashionable ladies and 
members of the theatrical profession, who wished to take 
part in this cause calibre, Elaine kept well in the back- 
ground with her step-father, but when the prisoner was led 
into the dock she leant forward and gave an involuntary 
little cry of horror as she saw what a wreck Philip had be- 
come. He was worn to a skeleton, his eyes were black- 
rimmed and sunken, while his mouth was tightly drawn 
and full of suffering. He turned at Elaine's movement, 
and smiled sadly, yet thankfully, towards her. She, 
thank God, believed in him. She had come to sympa- 
thise, not to upbraid, as so many others had come. The 
super-good said his looks betokened remorse and shame ; 
but the sympathetic said they indicated shame truly, but 
unmerited shame and misery. 
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After the first few preliminaries and the senseless 
jokes of the public, that always make such scenes more 
ghastly and inhuman than they should be, the prosecut- 
ing counsel opened the case adroitly, clearly, and convinc- 
ingly—convincingly, that is, of the prisoner's guilt He 
arrayed his statements of proof with cold-blood pre- 
cision and cruelty, and spoke of the crime as the most 
wicked, cowardly, and ungrateful action of a refined and 
educated man that had ever come within his ken. He 
entered into the particulars of the case in so minute a 
fashion for the benefit of the jury that the duUest-witted 
individual in the court could not fail to see how strong 
\^ the circumstantial evidence was against the prisoner. 
He detailed the visit of Philip on the morning of the 
crime to the home of his patron and generous friend, the 
benevolent and large-hearted Sir William Arnold, 
whose name for honour and probity stood as high as 
any man's in the City of London. He spoke guardedly 
of the occasion of that visit, of the absolute necessity 
that Sir William had, after due consideration and de- 
liberation, of refusing to allow the prisoner to pay his 
addresses to his step-daughter. Here he cunningly 
apologised for bringing in so delicate matter; but the 
truth must prevail, and to this refusal would be traced, 
possibly, the motive for the crime. It was well known 
that the prisoner bore malice towards another patron 
and friend. A gentleman who had raised him from the 
dulness of obscurity into the splendours of a mag- 
nificent career — a magnificent career that could never 
have otherwise probably fallen to his lot, and which at 
the very outset, by his rare perversity and jealous 
criminality, the prisoner had ruined. He referred to 
Mr. Boldero Davis, the most popular man, perhaps, in 
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the theatrical profession and dUettanU drdes of 
London. (At this part of the speech several actors and 
singers in die body of the court laug^ied cynically, and 
the usher had to call " Silence.") •• It was Mr. Boldero 
Davis," continued counsel, '' who had drawn the cheque 
that the prisoner was charged with stealing and forg- 
ing. After Sir William had dismissed all the prisoner's 
preposterous matrimonial pretensions on grounds that 
for the sake of the prisoner I defer recounting, the 
prisoner handed to Sir William certain papers that 
had come into his possession during the time he acted as 
Sir William's confidential clerk." " Secretary," prompted 
Philip's counsel. ** Secretary or clerk," continued the 
corrected counsel, • it matters little. Other papers were 
placed by the prisoner on the taUe where lay the fatal 
cheque that Mr. Boldero Davis had eariier that day 
given to Sir William Arnold, and which Sir William 
laid on the desk as the prisoner entered. Nobody else 
had been in the room. The prisoner at the bar, in fact, 
entered at one door as Mr. Boldero Davis went out at 
another. Before departing, the prisoner picked up the 
papers he had deposited on the table again, and placed 
them in his pocket with his pocket-book, and with them 
must have gone, as we shall presently show by con- 
clusive argument, the cheque for one hundred and 
twenty-three pounds ten shillings — the subject of this 
charge. Unfortunately the draft was not missed until 
past four o'clock that day, and the cheque had already 
been presented, as was afterwards discovered, when Mr. 
Boldero Davis called upon Sir William again by ap- 
pointment, the only person who went into the room 
during the interim being Miss Jonquil, Sir William's 
step-daughter, who would be called as a witness." 
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Now this was a new stroke on the part of the prose- 
cuting counsel^ as in deference to her feelings, and as 
she could not say anything in favour of Philip on the 
charge, it had been decided not to put her in the witness 
box. However, neither side anticipated much result 
one way or the other from her depositions. 

" When the cheque was missed," continued counsel, 
"the first thought of the kind-hearted Sir William 
Arnold, with Mr. Boldero Davis, was that the prisoner 
had picked it up by mistake, and so they at once drove 
to his chambers to interrogate him. The prisoner had not 
returned home, nor was he home again for a week, when, 
certain facts coming to light, he was apprehended 
immediately he set foot in London. Meanwhile the 
cheque had been endorsed with the forged signature of 
Sir William Arnold, presented, and cashed — ^the same 
afternoon, in fact, that the prisoner absconded, or at 
any rate left London hurriedly." 

Amid a certain amount of suppressed applause 
counsel for the prosecution sat down, and Philip silmost 
reeled with horror and dismay. He could only rely 
upon the signature being proved not his for any hope 
whatever. Why, the case had been so well got up that 
he almost believed himself guilty. Then he stole a 
glance at Elaine and rallied. 

Sir William Arnold was the first witness called, and 
he testified to the receipt of the cheque from Boldero 
Davis, to his placing it on the desk, to his interview 
with Philip, and to its disappearance and forgery. He 
was asked if he thought the signature on the cheque 
was by Philip, and he declined to say, though he had to 
admit that when he first saw it he had said that it was. 
But he could not understand the real motive for the 
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crime, unless it was spite. He believed he was some- 
what jealous of Boldero Davis, but that was a private 
and domestic matter that had nothing to do with the 
case. 

Sir William was cross-examined by Philip's counsel as 
to the visitors to his library on the day in question, but it 
was conclusively proved that no stranger had been in 
there, nor anyone likely to take the cheque. 

Boldero Davis stepped with apparent reluctance into 
the witness-box next, but proved a very bad witness 
indeed. He first told all that he had done and knew, 
but in such a way as to convey the impression that he 
was trying to shield the prisoner, and in so doing 
earned the silent commendation of both judge and jury 
and the inward curses of Philip and Barham Bazalgette. 
The friendship of such a man, thought both of Uiem, 
is as valuable as that of the man who hangs you with a 
silken cord. Neither one way nor the other could they 
elicit anything of any use from Boldero Davis. He 
thought the signature resembled Philip's handwriting, 
but would not swear to it. 

He was not cross-examined, nor was Elaine, who was 
merely asked if she saw her father after Philip had left 
or before, and whether she had seen anytiiing of the 
cheque. These questions she easily answered, and 
volunteered the statement that Philip was incapable of 
committing such a crime. The raison ditre for her 
examination was not apparent to anyone, least of 
all to Philip's counsel, who had felt uneasy while she 
remained in the box. She was so palpably affected 
towards Philip that he not only feared an unhappy 
scene, but also that she might be drawn into some 
admission of her affection that might be prejudicial to 
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Philip. Philip's counsel had no belief in love senti- 
ment 

After this came the clerk from the bank who had 
cashed the cheque, but failed to recognise Philip as the 
one to whom he had paid the money, though he was 
very much like him he thought with his glasses on, but 
considerably more refined and better looking. Then 
Mr. Tatam, the detective, stepped briskly forward and 
detailed in a most marvellous manner the whole of 
Philip's movements and wanderings on the day of the 
crime — from Kensington Grore to Regent Street, past 
the comer of the turning therein, too, where the bank 
was situated, to Mr. Woodward, who was to be called 
later. He proved that Philip was by the bank at half- 
past two, about the time when the cheque was pre- 
sented, for he had spoken to Tom Parker Birks, Mr. 
Davis's secretary, who was now unfortunately laid up 
with influenza, but whose depositions had been taken. 
This Philip willingly acknowledged. Birks had said 
"Good-day" to him, and he had responded. But he 
swore that he had not been into the bank that day or 
any day. His performing fees were paid by the acting- 
manager at the theatre by cheque on quite another 
bank. He had never seen a cheque drawn by Mr. 
Davis until shown the one for one hundred and twenty- 
three pounds ten shillings, of which he knew nothing 
more whatever, but Mr. Tatam proved that Philip had 
asked Mr. Woodward, the publisher, about an advance 
of a hundred pounds some days previously, and on this 
very day he had called to say that he no longer required 
such advance. That, to say the least of it, was a re- 
markable coincidence, and Mr. Woodward corroborated. 
Philip's counsel tried to convince the jury that it was 
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merely a coincidence and nothing more, that the 
object for which he designed the money no longer 
existed after Sir William had rejected his matrimonial 
advances. His client was not in need of money at alL 
He had plenty to go on with, and was receiving more 
every week from the receipts of the Magic Mushroom. 
Then Mr. Tatam spoke of Philip's visit to the cemetery 
at Hammersmith, to his return home, to the receipt of 
a certain letter, and thereafter he was at fault The 
prisoner had driven away in a cab, and he could not 
trace the cabman. But Mr. Tatam was very careful 
in weaving the web round Philip as firmly as possible. 
All things in his mind pointed to the g^ilt of the 
prisoner. None of the five pound notes had been traced 
None were found on the prisoner, who, of course, had 
had ample time to dispose of them. The prisoner 
declined to say where he had been during the time that 
elapsed from the forgery of the cheque to his arrest at 
Euston. He had been away on private family business. 
For the sake of others, and his word of honour given 
under the most solemn circumstances, he could not say 
more than that his Expedition was not pre-arranged, but 
arose from the fact of an imperative call he had received, 
through unexpected information of serious importance 
to himself. The matter was delicate, and was all he 
could say, until he could prove what he wished to prove 
for his own satisf;^ction. This explanation the judge 
and jury seemed to receive with considerable reserve 
and incredulity. The counsel for the prosecution said 
it seemed too much of mystery and melodrama to 
warrant any acceptation as a proper solution for so 
long an absence, when so serious an accusation was 
hanging over his head. Philip's counsel at once re- 
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joined that had his client known such a preposterous 
charge was being formulated against him he would 
have returned to town at once and met it. This did 
impress the jury, but presently the expert in hand- 
writing appeared, and all Philip's hopes of acquittal 
vanished into air. 

The expert came forward in a most resolute manner. 
He had spent several days, he said, in examining the 
forgery and the handwriting of the prisoner, and he un- 
hesitatingly came to the conclusion that Philip Gates 
was the writer of the name of William Arnold on the 
back of the important cheque. At first he had some 
doubts, but after looking at the writing in every aspect 
and light, he was entirely of opinion that the hand- 
writing of the prisoner and the signature on the cheque 
were one and the same. There were so many traits, 
turns, curls, and twists in common, that he was forced to 
that conviction. One peculiarity in judging between 
the penmanship of each of these supposedly different 
writers was the striking likeness that the signature in 
particular bore to the writing both of Sir William 
Arnold and Mr. Boldero Davis. There was a remark- 
a,ble feature in the similarity of these two men combined 
in the forged signature that was vastly puzzling, until one 
remembered that the signature was a forgery. Of that 
there could be no doubt whatever ; and in attempting to 
disguise his own hand the foi^er had incorporated and 
imitated the styles of the drawer of the cheque and the 
drawee. It was a brilliant forgery on account of its 
very daring. But the forger had not obliterated his 
own singularly original style of penmanship sufficiently 
to disguise it from the expert. He had no hesitation in 
saying that the prisoner was the forger. This was the 
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opinion of the judge and of the jury too, who were per- 
mitted to see the different hands. During the examina- 
tion and cross-examination of the expert^ who was not 
to be shaken in his evidence, Boldero Davis was a rapt 
listener, and when the witness was at last UAd to stand 
down Davis emitted a most curious noise that sounded 
almost like relief from pain. Perhaps he was afraid that 
Philip would get his freedom. 

There did not appear to be any necesdty fcMr calling 
further evidence, yet while the cheque was being handed 
about, after saying a word to Boldero Davis, the prose- 
cuting counsel asked that Miss Jonquil might be called 
again. 

With blanched face and trembling limbs Elaine went 
forward. She was in great distress, for it was all too 
patent that Philip could only be saved by a miracle now. 

" I have only one question to ask Miss Jonquil," he said, 
*' I shall not keep you a moment ; it escaped me before. 
On the eventful afternoon of the day the prisoner left 
your father's house I understand that you went to Sir 
William in his library at his request? " 

"Yes." 

" You were asked for the prisoner's address ? " 

" I was asked for Mr. Cates's address, and I gave it," 
said Elaine clearly. 

" Thank you. You were in the habit of corresponding 
with Mr. Gates?" 

"No; I had written to him once or twice since our 
engagement," and Elaine looked proudly round the 
court, which seemed to be hanging upon this scene with 
intense interest 

"And you were quite familiar with his handwriting ? " 
pursued the counsel. 
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" Yes, I was familiar with his handwriting, and I am 
sure that he never " 

" One moment, please. Don't make any statement ; 
just answer my questions, please." 

The counsel looked impressive. The court waited in 
anxiety for what was coming next. It appeared like 
life and death to the prisoner, who watched his lost love 
with passionate eloquence of wonder. 

" You were shown on this memorable occasion a small 
piece of paper on which something was written. Now, 
Miss Jonquil, you are on your oath. Tell his lordship 
and the jury what you said, without any delay, what 
you said on seeing the writing on the slip of paper." 

" I— oh, I— said it is Philip's— Philip Cates's writing." 

" Thank you ; I am obliged to you ; it is all I want 
Then, turning first to the judge and then to the jury, 
the counsel said solemnly, " The piece of paper referred 
to was the cheque. The handwriting that Miss Jonquil 
recognised as being Philip Gates' s was the forged sig- 
nature" 

A terrible, an awful silence f<?ll upon the court on 
hearing this fact. A voice in the body of the court 
screamed out "beast!"; and almost at the same mo- 
ment Elaine, realising what she had done, fainted, and 
the place was in a hubbub. When order and silence 
had been restored, the prosecuting counsel arose and said 
quietly, " That, my lords and gentlemen of the jury, is 
my case." 

And the court adjourned for luncheon. 
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CHAPTER XX 
THE END OF THE TRIAL 

NO counsel in any case had a greater problem to 
face, a greater mass of overwhelming evidence 
against an innocent man to retort, than had Philip Cates's 
when he arose to address the jury, and to try to convince 
them that all that they had heard was to be cast overboard, 
or to be accepted with extreme and merciful caution. 
He dwelt strongly upon Philip's rising position, of the 
utter lack of real motive in his descending to such a 
crime as forgery under such simple circumstances, a 
forgery too which was bound to be discovered im- 
mediately the cheque came back to Boldero Davis, if 
not before, for of course in any case Sir William 
sooner or later would have missed the document. 
Philip was not in want of any money. It was true that 
he had prudently invested nearly all his available earn- 
ings, and that when his marriage seemed imminent, 
little expecting such violent opposition as had occurred, 
he had approached Mr. Woodward with the object of 
having a hundred pounds on account of his royalties. 
When the marriage was broken off, or at any rate left in 
abeyance, it being well known the lady herself was 
favourable to his suit, and she was the only one who 
could decide definitely so important a matter— when 
that was broken off by her father s authority, he re- 
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peated, it was only natural that, as the object for which 
he required the money was no longer, for the time at 
any rate, in existence, he should tell Mr. Woodward he 
would have no occasion to trouble him. And here he 
might say that, contrary to what the prosecuting counsel 
tried to insinuate, the reason of the breaking of the 
marriage contract had nothing whatever to do with Mr. 
Cates's personal or moral character. It was a mere 
question that affected persons who were dead, or sup- 
posed to be dead, and simply had reference to a cir- 
cumstance connected with his, Mr. Cates's, birth. And 
this very matter was what had called Mr. Gates from 
town, and kept him away at the time when his presence 
was most desirable, though of this he was not aware, in 
London, to meet and refute this foul, this vile charge. 
Every action of his previous life, and of his conduct from 
the day the forgery was discovered to the present painful 
period, was brilliant proof of his innocence. He had 
courted every inquiry, and had given every facility to 
the opposite side in elucidating this mystery, or perhaps 
conspiracy — who could say? Perhaps he had picked up 
the cheque in mistake with his other papers and lost it 
in the street. It might have been found by some un- 
scrupulous individual who had a grudge maybe against 
his client, or even against the two gentlemen who were 
now arrayed against him. Every man of merit and honour- 
able character had his enemies, and such an explanation 
of the forgery was just as feasible as the conglomeration of 
well-sorted evidence upon which the prosecution relied. 
It was all purely circumstantial evidence and nothing 
more. There was not one particle of corroborative 
proof of any statement made or any incident that had 
occurred. Everything was conjecture pure and simple, 
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and unreliable conjecture. He was not satisfied in his 
own mind of the circumstances of Sir William Arnold 
receiving the cheque. There seemed a little uncertainty 
as to what actually took place. Mig^t not Mr. Davis 
have taken up the cheque again absent-mindedly or 
through misadventure ? It was just as likely to happen to 
Mr. Davis as to Mr. Gates. Of course, Mr. Davis denied 
that such a thing could happen, and the surmise was in 
his favour because he was standing where he was, and 
was not called upon, like his unfortunate client, to 
answer to an outrageous, wicked, and improbable 
accusation. The identity of similarity in the hand- 
writings by the expert was no proof of anything at alL 
Experts had made mistakes before, but none had com- 
mitted so grave an error as the worthy expert in this 
instance. Had his client desired to commit foi^ery he 
would have taken deliberate pains to have concealed 
his own characteristic writing. But in this signature 
those characteristics were so emphasised that one would 
think that the person who had committed the forgery 
had gone out of his way to preserve those peculiar traits 
with some special object in view. The case was a re- 
markable one. His client was absolutely guiltless. He 
knew nothing whatever about the cheque or the forgery, 
and he warned the jury that in doing their duty they 
had to consider that his client had nothing to gain and 
all to lose in keeping back the truth. He had told the 
truth. He was innocent as the babe unborn of this 
terrible crime. He knew nothing about it In con- 
sidering their verdict let them remember that an 
honourable, an honest, a clever, a brilliant young man's 
career stood in the balance. If they found against him 
it would be purely on circumstantial evidence ; and if 
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they did not give him not the benefit of the doubt 
only, to which he was entitled, but justice and charity 
combined, the guilt of wrongfully convicting an innocent 
man would be on their souls to the end of their lives — 
till the judgment day. Innocence, and innocence alone, 
was stamped on the brow of the prisoner at the bar, and 
he bade them beware how they branded a virtuous 
man as a criminal. Acquittal, nothing short of ac- 
quittal, was the only just decision they could arrive 
at, and he left the matter in their hands and the sight 
of God. 

The impassioned speech of the counsel was listened 
to in respectful silence, while the many sobs in the 
court told how feelingly he touched the hearts of his 
auditors. There was loud and earnest applause when 
counsel sat down, and the judge summed up impar- 
tially on the whole case, and begged the jury to mingle 
mercy with their justice. 

The jury were absent just fifteen minutes consider- 
ing their verdict, and when they returned into court 
solemnly and almost sadly all knew that their words 
would be fatal. 

" Do you find the prisoner at the bar guilty or not 
guilty?" inquired the judge. 

"Guilty, my lord," answered the foreman of the jury, 
amid a silence that was as white death. 

The judge then solemnly addressed the prisoner in 
stem tones, and upbraided him for attempting to fasten 
his own guilt, which he said had been proved up to 
the hilt, upon some person or persons unknown. Had 
he met the charge without prevarication and innuendo 
he would have been lenient for the sake of his talents 
and his position and promise, for he believed the crime 
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was an unpremeditated act of an unconsidered impulse 
born of disappointment and jealousy. The sentence he 
would have to pass upon him was more severe than 
usual, perhaps, but in giving it he had to consider all the 
circumstances of the case, and strict justice could only 
be met by the sentence of three years* penal servitude. 

Hardly had the judge finished speaking, when Sir 
William Arnold, who had had a note passed to him, 
the perusal of which caused him much perturbation, 
called out — 

•* Stop — ^stop, my lord ! " 

But the case was finished. The judge had left the 
bench, and a great noise was in the court as the highly 
strung audience hurried into the street 

And Philip Gates, with a long despairing look towards 
Elaine, was roughly removed to the cells. 
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CHAPTER XXI 
AFTER THE VERDICT 

BARHAM BAZALGETTE was stricken to the 
earth with grief over the condemnation of his 
friend Philip Cates. Neither of them had foreseen 
such an appalling end to the beginning of his career. 
Neither of them had deemed it possible, even when 
viewing the matter in its gloomiest aspect, that Philip 
would be sent to prison — at any rate, not for penal 
servitude. At the worst they had fixed six months 
as the utmost extent of any sentence that could be 
passed upon him should he be found guilty ; for they had 
seriously contemplated that possibility when considering 
the surprising number of unbreakable links in the chain 
of circumstantial incidents that fastened round his 
innocence ; and acting upon the advice of his solicitor, 
Philip had executed a power of attorney authorising 
Barham Basalgette to superintend and manage Philip's 
*' estate," should any misfortune befall him. This 
Philip's solicitor made perfectly legal and binding, so 
that now, during Philip's imprisonment, Barham Bazal- 
gette could look after his affairs, receive his royalties 
and performing fees, and bank them in their joint names 
for Philip's benefit when he should be released. Luckily 
this deed was signed before the sentence had been 
pronounced, otherwise trouble might have arisen, as a 
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convict has no locus standi whatever; so while Philip 
was undergoing punishment for a crime he had not 
committed, his friend was left, not exactly to mourn his 
demise, but to sorrow for him and do his utmost to 
guard his interests, while at the same time he endea- 
voured to establish his innocence. And the only way 
to perform this amazingly difficult task was to track 
down the real forger, and bring the crime home to him 
— a herculean labour that might well daunt the most 
sanguine. But B. B. did not despair. If Mr. Tatam, 
with all his self-conceited and bombastic methods, could 
prove a man guilty of a crime heiiad not committed, 
with his insight of men and knowledge of matters he 
surely could convict a man of a crime he had com- 
mitted. The only trouble was to find the man. 

"Chance favours the brave as well as the happy-go- 
lucky, " mused B. B., " and V\\ bring that business home 
to the right party, by God's help, if I live." He intimated 
his intentions to Mr. Tatam the day after the trial, and 
that gentleman was genuinely amazed and perplexed, 
almost petrified indeed. 

"But the case is over! I own that I was the means 
of having" your friend convicted. But it was a dead 
certainty. You let sleeping dogs lie. If you try to 
upset that verdict there will be trouble. You will only 
make matters worse. Otherwise, what is the use of 
justice or a court of law ? " 

"About as much use as a wrong-headed well-meaning 
professional detective. Your nostrils can scent only 
crime whether it is present or not. You would not 
know an innocent convict if you met one," indignantly 
answered B. B. 

" Oh, that's impossible. There isn't such a thing. 
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We experienced men of Scotland Yard never make a 
mistake." 

" Ah I you never made a greater mistake than that 
An ordinary constable elevated is always an elevated 
constable. For rough and tumble work such detectives 
are all right For finesse, for smart work, where brains 
are required to elucidate a mystery and not rush at it 
like a bull, a man with discreet talent is required." 

Thereupon B. B. departed angrily, before the equally 
angry Mr. Tatam could reply. After a bit the detec- 
tive laughed good-naturedly. As a police officer he 
was used to abuse from all parties. " He*s a bit raw over 
his friend's bad luck," he murmured to himself " It's 
only natural. I daresay we shall meet again. I might 
even have been upset myself if he had been my pal." 

Barham Bazalgette was no mouth friend. He put 
his whole heart into the mission of defending Philip's 
reputation and honour, tarnished by his conviction as 
it was, against the merciless attacks of sycophants and 
lick-spittles who once professed esteem for him. He 
had a hard fight with many, but hardest of all with 
Boldero Davis, who was for omitting Philip's name 
from the playbills and advertisements of the Magic 
Mushroom^ which showed no signs of flagging. Indeed, 
the news of the imprisonment of the composer seemed 
to inspire it with new drawing powers, and sympathy 
and curiosity combined caused thousands and thousands 
of playgoers and others to flock to the St. Martin's 
Theatre. Then Boldero Davis proposed withdrawing 
the opera altogether. He professed repugnance at being 
associated with the productions of a convict — but not 
before B. B. knew better than that — ^and wished to 
subduct his capital. Here he met with opposition and 
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agreement at once. Several gentlemen connected with 
the theatre offered to buy his interest right out, but 
this did not suit Boldero Davis. If he could have 
stopped the run he would have willingly borne a 
possible loss, but he had no intention of allowing others 
to benefit by a probable profit He wanted the piece 
taken off and sent to limba While the Magic Mush- 
roam remained on the bills he knew that the wound 
in Elaine's heart would keep open and make her lament 
for the absent composer. And he wanted her for every 
obvious reason to foi^et him, and that as quickly as 
possible. 

He wisely refrained for a long time from seeing 
Elaine. He did not go near the house in Kensington 
Gore; he also kept away from Sir William Arnold. 
He was not unaffected by the result of the trial himself, 
notwithstanding his hatred and jealousy of poor Philip. 
Like the majority of those who watched the case going 
against Philip, he had satisfied himself that six months 
would be the extreme penalty that would be meted out 
to the young composer. The possibility of the judge 
importing the commonplace misdemeanour of ingrati- 
tude into the charge had not occurred to him. It 
certainly did make the affair look very black, and per- 
haps the judge was right. But three years' penal 
servitude ! It was terrible, and really out of all pro- 
portion to the demerits of the case. It would kill the 
poor devil — that seemed tolerably certain. He was 
such a delicate-looking fellow, and he was sorry for him. 
At least, so he told his factotum, Tom Parker Birks, as 
he expatiated to him upon the evils of wrong-doing, 
owing to the liability of being found out and awarded 
unpleasant if human punishment. And in particular 
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he laid stress upon the enormity of fraud and forgery. 
" Foi^ery," he said, " was the wickedest and most un- 
satisfactory of crimes in the calendar. Sooner or later 
the forger was bound to be found out The man who 
deliberately committed forgery was worse than a 
murderer, because he always tried to throw suspicion 
on the honour of others in endeavouring to prove him- 
self guiltless." 

"You know something about forgery, Birks," con- 
tinued Davis in a preaching, hypocritical way. "In 
your case you had a charitable master, who forgave 
you and let you go free. Why, most people believe 
you to be quite an honest man ! Act up to that 
character. Do not break your bonds with me, cm: 
you will come to a worse end than this wretched con- 
vict Gates. Run straight, and run straightest with me, 
or, by God, TU kill you!" he added savagely to the 
white-faced Birks, who was trembling violently. " You 
know what I mean. And give over that cursed habit of 
over-drinking that you have fallen into. You were not 
made for strong drinks. Keep steady, or you and I 
will fall out" 

Suddenly changing the tones of his voice, Boldero 
Davis said — 

" There ! there ! Birks, I did not mean to remind 
you of your youthful folly. I am upset You know 
what I am. Your influenza seems to have attacked 
me as well as you. Here's a sovereign for you. Go and 
drink my health, and come to work to-morrow." 

Birks slunk out of his master's chambers with an 
evil expression in his one eye. Since his attack of 
influenza and the trial he had been morose and miser- 
able, and walked about as though the burden of life 
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were too heavy for him to carry. He hated to be alone, 
and yet he was always uncomfortable in company. 
Since his recovery, which perhaps was only half com- 
pleted, he had indulged more and more in alcoholic 
doses. His health seemed more or less undermined 
and uncertain. His nerves were out of gear, and the 
least thing or noise startled him. A friendly clap 
on the shoulder frequently made him jump with 
apprehension, and brought out a white sweat all over 
his face and chest He was certainly in a bad way, and 
as his master often remarked, ** Influenza was the most 
mjrsterious and inexplicable disease known, or rather 
unknown, to modem medical science It had had the 
faculty of metamorphosising more than one person he 
had met" 

There was one very slight incident of the trial which 
had aroused the attention of at least two people. It 
was the incident of the appeal at the last moment of Sir 
William Arnold to the judge — an appeal, as it happened, 
that came too late, and was passed over as an exhibition 
of undue nervous excitement by all but Boldero Davis 
and Elaine. They both witnessed the passing in from 
a stranger of the note during the concluding parts of the 
trial, and they both saw what an extraordinary effect it 
wrought upon Sir William. For a moment he looked 
like a criminal himself, and the reflection of his distress 
was shadowed on Davis. When at last the verdict was 
delivered Sir William hurried from the court and drove 
home quite forgetful of Elaine, who was left to the care 
of Boldero Davis and Barham Bazalgette. Elaine dis- 
dained the assistance of the former, and accepting the 
protection of the latter, departed from the court on foot 
when the rabble had cleared and scattered. 
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As they walked along the road from the court, Elaine 
said — 

" We must be friends, Mr. Bazalgette, for the sake of 
my future husband. Some enemy has plotted his downfall. 
We must prove his innocence and secure his freedom. 
Will you kindly see me into a cab ? I would rather be 
alone to think, to think. You understand, do you not? 
I am so wretched, Mr. Bazalgette." Bazalgette under- 
stood, and said so. He then called a cab, and sent Elaine 
home therein. He was thankful for the release himself; 
he too wished to be alone to think. 

Elaine quickly reached Kensington Gore, and was 
greeted austerely by her mother, who already had heard 
the news from Sir William, who was shut up in his 
library, " crushed and heart-broken," said Lady Arnold. 
" Be careful, Elaine, or you yourself will be prostrated. 
Come to my room and let me comfort you, my dear. 
Let us kneel down and thank God that He has saved us 
from the terrible disgrace that threatened us. Let us 
thank God for pointing His Finger at the criminal who 
would have wrecked your life and sent me down in 
sorrow to the grave." 

" Mother, don't speak like that ! I will not thank 
God for this merciless misdirection of justice. I have 
nothing to thank Him for ! Oh, Philip ! my Philip ! de- 
serted by everyone but me." 

Elaine spoke wildly, and left her mother horror- 
bound. Blasphemy from her own daughter ! Could it 
be possible that she denied the intervention of the right 
hand of Providence in this miraculous deliverance? 
The child was distraught ; she would go and pray that 
her reason be not dethroned. 
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CHAPTER XXII 
ELAINE SEEKS FOR FREEDOM 

CONTRARY to her own expectations, Elaine was 
not prostrated by the sadness and terrors of the 
ordeals she had undergone. She was depressed and 
low naturally for the first few weeks, but not to such 
a d^ree as to suggest to either Sir William or 
Lady Arnold that she was pining for her lost loven 
Her sorrow was too genuine to expose, and she pur- 
posely assumed an air of resignation in the presence of 
her parents to avoid tedious sympathy and irritating 
questionings, and to enable her to think out some 
tangible plans for the future, and to find some means 
of unravelling the history of the cheque. She had 
many conversations with Barham Bazalgette on the 
subject, though they could arrive at no conclusion 
satisfactory either to their hearts or their reason. One 
object alone engrossed Elaine now, and she thought 
herself strong enough to carry that object out — the 
freedom morally and physically of Philip. But to 
carry that object out she must have her own freedom, 
and that, after the events of the last few weeks, she 
knew would be almost impossible in her step-father's 
house at Kensington Gore. Besides, life with her 
mother had become almost unbearable since she had 
taken such a violent delight in religious ceremonies and 
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prejudices. Her mother treated her now with an irritat- 
ing condescension and pity that at times made her blood 
boil. She looked upon her as one almost abandoned, 
and for whom, though there was no salvation, there was 
at least the luxury of commiseration. Therefore in a 
silent way she commiserated with Elaine's unhappy 
condition, and prayed for her intermittently, and 
scarcely ever left her in peace. On the other hand, 
Sir William rarely obtruded his presence in the house 
at all, except at breakfast and dinner. The rest of the 
day he spent wholly in the City attending to his offiicial 
duties and his companies. He even treated Elaine with 
a quiet, reserved respect of tenderness, as though he 
were secretly sorrowing for her, but regretted that her 
nature was not capable of comprehending the lucky 
escape which Providence had vouchsafed to her. In fact, 
the household consisted of a trio of unhappy hypocrites, 
each of the three feeling a measure of sick con- 
straint whenever they were thrown together. Had 
Elaine been of a brooding disposition she was afforded 
ample opportunities of being miserable to her heart's 
content But she was not devoid of humour, and saw 
the absurd side of their hypocrisy with cynical eyes. 
It was all too evident that there was an undercurrent 
of motive that prompted Sir William to behave with 
marked delicacy towards her, and to encourage her 
when they were alone, which was not often, to confide 
in him, as it were, as though she had some trouble of 
which he was only half cognisant He was studying 
her. He was wondering when would come the right 
moment for him to approach her on the question of 
matrimony. He was longing for the weeks and the 
months to pass when Elaine should be her old frank 
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jolly self again, that he might venture to bring before 
her the subject that nearly touched his own heart, and 
certainly touched his pocket most nearly. 

After a while, and after a long conversation that Sir 
William had with his wife, Boldero Davis was once 
more the favoured guest at the festive board — the 
dinner table — once, twice, three times, again, and an 
insincere tone of cordiality on each occasion pervaded 
the party. From being somewhat slighted, as she 
thought, and pitied, Elaine quite suddenly found herself 
courted by Sir William and her mother and Boldero 
Davis, the latter being singularly affable in an unpre- 
tentious way towards her; but she could not forget 
Philip, and this new veneer was so artificially assumed, 
that, instead of being won by it, she was repelled and 
repulsed. She was disgusted. She began to assign all 
their actions to ulterior motives — to motives that had 
her liberty at bottom. Therefore she resolved to cut 
herself adrift, and to go and live alone somewhere — 
anywhere from the oppressive atmosphere of her step- 
fatiber's house. 

Long ago she had entrusted Sir William with her 
small fortune to invest Now she would retake control 
of her property, and live independently of them all. 
It was the only possible means of escaping from the 
unwelcome attention of BoWero Davis, who of late had 
renewed his suit with more ardour than he had ever 
shown before, albeit he had refrained from putting the 
most important question of marriage. No one could 
control her actions, and her small independence would 
allow her to live easily and, though economy in dress 
and other things would have to be practised, comfort- 
ably. She would take a small flat, furnish it with her 
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own belongings from Kensington Gore, and wait for 
Philip. The more she thought over this plan the more 
pleased she grew with it She took Barham Bazalgette 
into her confidence, and explained to him exactly what 
she intended doing. While waiting for Philip, she told 
him, time could not, must not, lie heavily on her hands. 
She had her music and her painting to keep her from 
moping, and perhaps she might try to write a book. 
She might not succeed very well, but she could not fail 
so dismally as some of her own sex failed, judging from 
the output of the hysterical school. Anyhow, she 
could but try, and as she did not particularly want to 
publish, she would not be harming anyone. But she 
must have occupation to save her from herself. 

Barham Bazalgette laughed at some of her queer 
ideas and notions, but applauded her resolution to leave 
her present disagreeable surroundings, and went with 
her to look at some flats, with some of which she was 
charmed, and would have taken a set on the spot, had 
not her companion warned her to get her financial 
status fixed with her stepfather first He might raise 
obstacles, he hinted, and though Elaine said that was 
impossible, B. B. said it was "probable." B. B. was 
growing pessimistic, she declared. 

However, before signing any agreement with the 
house-agent she sought her stepfather, to explain what 
her intentions were. She had to go to the City to find 
him, as he scarcely ever used his library now, and 
Elaine was more glad than otherwise that she would not 
have to conduct her interview in the room where the 
trouble with Philip had begun. 

It was the first time Elaine had ever been to Sir 
William's office in the City, and she experienced a little 
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nervous fluttering as she drew near the premises, the 
entrance to which lay at the end of a long, narrow court 
or passage with offices on either side. But if Elaine 
was astonished to find herself without escort — she had 
declined Bazalgette's offer to accompany her — Sir 
William, when her name was announced to him, was 
positively astounded. It was out of all reason that he 
should imagine the cause of her visit, though a dis- 
agreeable sensation below the region of the heart 
seemed to fdrebode something unpalatable. While he 
was revolving in his mind the several things, any of 
which might be the occasion of her call, Elaine, unused 
to waiting in outer ofiices, and disliking the gaze and 
giggle of the whispering clerks, walked into his private 
den and bearded the lion. 

** My dear Elaine, what in the world has brought you 
into the City ? " was Sir William's greeting. Elaine, cool 
and fully determined to come to the point at once — why 
should not she? — answered, after curiously and cursorily 
shaking the proferred white hand, "Business ! " 

" Business ? With whom ? " 

"With you, Sir William." 

"Why it's like an adventure! What is the ui^ent 
business that could not wait till dinner time to-night, 
my dear ? " 

" I will - be candid with you at once. I am tired of 
living the unreal life at home " 

"Unreal life?" interrupted Sir William in surprise. 
" At home, too ? What is the matter ? " 

"Unreal life. I am weary of it all. I want 
change " 

** The seaside," murmured Sir William, believing her 
nerves to be out of order. 
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" No. Permanoit absence. Let me speak, please. I 
am going to leave home. I do not get on so well with 
my mother as I could wish. I have had a deep sorrow, 
Sir William, of which you know. I want to be alone 
altogether, and so, as I am entirely my own mistress, 
with my own private income, I have decided to go and 
live in chambers, or a flat, with a maid." 

When Elaine spoke of her private income an un- 
pleasant pallor passed over his face. But when she 
had done speaking, he laughed lightly and made reply. 

*' What quixotic notion is this, Elaine ? I am sure 
you could and can live happily enough at home if you 
try, as you have done all these years '* 

" Before Philip Gates came into my life." 

" Pshaw ! Dismiss all thoughts of that man. Your 
brain is turned. I can't listen to you if you drag his 
name in every time you speak." 

Elaine looked somewhat coldly upon her stepfather,- 
as though to imply that she wondered he dared take 
such a stand towards her. She toyed with her glove 
for a moment, waiting for him to proceed, but as he 
remained silent, she spoke again. 

"Dear me, Sir William, I suppose I may do as I 
please? My own money is my own. That is all I want. 
My action with regard to moving from Kensington Gore 
I shall discuss with my mother. You are the guardian 
of my money only, not of my morals or my movements. 
I am quite able to take care of both. I only now 
make a formal request to you to let me know how 
my money is invested, and to have the same transferred 
from your name to my own." 

Sir William started up in a sort of half fright 

" What do you mean ? Your money is quite safe. Yoi| 
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have been paid your interest r^ularly every quarter. 
The money shall remain where it is. I am the best 
judge of what is good for you in this matter," he 
answered angrily. 

" Very good. If the money is quite safe why may I 
not have the whole of it transferred to my name? It 
is my property, and I insist upon it I wish to escape 
from the persecutions of your friend Mr. Boldero Davis, 
and — you know it — while I am in your house I am at 
his mercy and yours. I will not bear it any longer. If 
you refuse to do what I ask I must go to those who will 
compel you to." 

She spoke quickly, with a bitter touch in her voice as 
Sir William watched her closely, paling towards the 
end of her speech, with annoyance and surprise. 

'* Elaine, you shall not speak to me like that ! I have 
acted towards you " He was going to say " honour- 
ably," but stopped. Some pointed barb penetrated the 
lining of his conscience. Then he continued, " I have 
acted towards you as a father. Who has prompted you 
to come here and insult me ? " 

" No one. I have acted on my own accord. I have 
not insulted you. I have asked you to let me have 
control of my own money, and by evasive rejoinders 
you suggest that you— won't But you must! What 
right have you to hold my property against my will ? " 

Sir William only stared at her, puzzling his head 
what to say. Then suddenly she cried — 

"Where is my money — the money my father left 
me . . . . ? " Then, as Sir William still seemed to be 
cogitating, she went on almost fiercely — 

" My life has become a misery to me. Why do you 
wish me to marry that abominable creature — that odious 
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Davis? What is it— why is it? Why do you try to 
force me against my will ? " 

" Because — because Oh, Elaine, be less violent ! I 

have invested your money in this business — my business. 
If you withdraw it I am a ruined man " . 

" Ruined ? " she cried in dismay. 

'* Ruined ! There are only two people in this world 
who can save me from utter humiliation, disgrace, 
perhaps prison. You are one " 

" And who is the other? Not " 

" Mr. Boldero Davis ! " announced a smart clerk, and 
that gentleman walked in. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 
ELAINE MAKES A SACRIFICE 

THE unexpected appearance on the scene of 
Boldero Davis at such a critical moment discon- 
certed Elaine very considerably. Sir William Arnold, 
on the contrary, appeared quite conscious of his coming. 
Davis himself entered easily and jauntily, and pre- 
tended not to notice the confusion his arrival caused. 
He was a little surprised to see Elaine in the City, but 
concluded that Sir William had her there with a purpose 
— perhaps for the purpose of talking over a wedding, 
with himself as chief man. He knew that he held Sir 
William so much in control that he had no doubt but 
that sooner or later affairs would be so arranged, in order 
to save his, Sir William's, reputation. 

Observing that Elaine felt constrained, and was look- 
ing out of the window into the gloomy court away from 
him, Davis said, half apologetically, yet at the same 
time taking a seat at the table with an air of proprietor- 
ship — 
" I hope I am not de trop. Miss Jonquil ? " 
" On the contrary, it is I who am in the way, and I feel 
it There is no need for me to remain any longer, Sir 
William. I am sorry I came, sorr>' from my heart, 
for I have learned that which I believed impossible — 
that which has made me intensely miserable." 
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Sir William Arnold felt grievously embarrassed, and 
began shulfHing about with the papers on his desk, ^yhile 
Davis turned uneasily in the chair and faced the 
speaker. How handsome she looked with her flashing 
eyes and nervous nostrils, he thought Had these two been 
discussing him, then ? Had they been talking over his 
offer of marriage in exchange for Sir William's bank- 
ruptcy? Surely, and she was not pleased with the 
prospect. . . . But he would have her at all costs, or at 
least he would not let her go without a severe struggle. 
By bringing things to a climax he would, at any rate, 
relieve himself of his present miserable state of anxiety. 
. . . How haggard and careworn Sir William looked. 
. . . Well, certainly his prospects were none of the best, 
and even at the very best they depended upon the 
whim of a woman — and himself. He wanted the 
woman, and Sir William wanted peace of mind. 
Well, the situation was simple enough, and after all it 
was only a case of exchange being no robbery. 

So putting his own construction upon the visit of 
Elaine to her stepfather, Boldero Davis blundered in 
with an extraordinary remark just as Elaine was on the 
point of turning the handle of the door, tired of waiting 
for a reply to her last observations. 

"Why — why do you object to me so much. Miss 
Jonquil — Elaine ? " 

Elaine squared round in amazement, and even Sir 
William was startled into an exclamation of surprise. 

''I do not understand you, Mr. Davis," answered 
Elaine slowly, taking him in with a quick glance. 

" Mr. Davis wishes — that is to say — has spoken, on 
the subject of *' began Sir William. 

"Oh, let us come to the point without any shilly- 
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AaMying," interrupted Boldero Davis, rising. "You 
both know what I mean. Miss Jonquil, I am in love 
with you — I always jpve been. I worship you, by God 
I do ! '• he cried violently, ** upon my honour '* 

" Your honour ! " said Elaine coolly. 

** Oh, don't treat me like that ; don't be so disdainful 
I will save your father from ruin and disgrace, from — 
from— everything that's bad, if only you will promise to 
be my wife. I will do anything, everything in the wide 
world to please you, to make you happy. If you won't 
listen to me for my own sake, think of Sir William and 
your mother. I will save you all from this fearful 
crash — ^this inevitable crash — if you'll only be my wife." 

At any rate, he spoke sincerely now, whatever his 
nature was. He was in earnest, and Elaine, dreading 
some terrible calamity, also dreaded his vehemence. 
What was this " crash" that imperilled both Sir William 
and her mother's happiness and honour? Without re- 
plying to Boldero Davis, she addressed the question to 
her stepfather, who only bowed his head and pointed to 
Davis ; but Davis declined to take any further re- 
sponsibility in the matter, and urged Sir William him- 
self to explain. 

" The truth is," said Sir William, with dry lips and 
ashen cheek, " that I am a b^gar, or shall be, and you, 
Elaine, are a beggar too. All my money, all your 
money, all your mother's money has been unwisely in- 
vested, and the company that held our capital is on the 
verge of the precipice of ruin. For the moment we are 
kept from falling by Mr. Davis's magnanimous assist- 
ance. If he withdraws his support we sink under, and 
I shall be standing in the same position that poor 
Philip stood in '* 
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" Philip ! Ah ! " cried Elaine in pain. 

" Forgive me, dear/' It was long since he had used 
the tender word so tenderly, and Elaine noted it At 
first she felt inclined to let Sir William go and take his 
stand where he whom she loved had stood, but looking 
at his weary face and saddened eyes, she felt a gush of 
womanly pity for his age and evident suffering, and 
said nothing. But she was asked for sacrifice — to 
sacrifice herself to this man, Boldero Davis, to save her 
mother's husband from ruin and prison and her own 
mother from endless disgrace and despair. It seemed 
to be that they were bargaining for a certain settlement, 
and she was the price. Why should the bargaining be 
all on one side? She might be able to defer the un- 
lucky day for many months, and meanwhile Philip's 
innocence might be proved, and then he would assist 
her out of her dilemmas. First, she would be quite 
sure that Sir William was in real danger of his liberty. 
If it were only a question of bankruptcy and beggary, 
that would not prevail with her. She would not barter 
her body and soul for their mere luxury. 

" Do you mean. Sir William, that unless you have this 
support that you say Mr. Davis is prepared to give you 
you will be sent to — prison ? " 

" Oh, Elaine, bear with me I It is true. Thinking to 
tide over a difficulty, I have misappropriated funds for 
the benefit of the company. I have transferred stock 
without authority, and the law is very harsh in dealing 
with such diplomatic acts, diplomatic because such 
things are done every day in the City, only in my case 
the speculation has failed," explained Sir William some- 
what lamely. 

** I see," said Elaine grimly. 
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"Believe me, it is no crime that Sir William has 
committed, or I could not attempt to shield him or 
assist him. It is simply an error of judgment," inter- 
jected Davis. 

''Even if those I love had committed a crime, I 
should consider it my duty to shield and protect them 
if I could ; but that is nothing. My heart, Mr. Davis, is 
far away in prison — ^you know that — but I have some 
love left for my mother and — my — stepfather. I also 
have a little foolish, worldly, womanly pride, and 
as your friendship is not deep enough to save your 
friend from d^^adation without some recompense and 
reward, and as I seem to be the only reward that will 
satisfy you, I will strike a bargain with you," spoke 
Elaine calmly. 

"Anything, anything, my dear Miss Jonquil — any- 
thing you like to suggest I will agree to." 

"Very good. I am not going to make this self- 
sacrifice in any noble spirit, Mr. Davis. On the con- 
trary, I shall demand my pound of flesh. You want to 
marry me, knowing that I am engaged to^another ? " 

" Yes, yes ; but foi^et the other." 

" I can't, I won't, as long as I live. If I marry you, 
you must give me a bond freeing my stepfather from all 
his liabilities." 

" I will ! I will ! " cried Boldero Davis ecstatically, 
trying to kiss Elaine's hand. 

"And you must give me twelve months ere the 
marriage takes place." 

Sir William looked up hopelessly, knowing that the 
terms were too hard. Davis said collectedly, after 
weighing things over — 

" Impossible ! impossible I The marriage must take 
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place in a month. If you are only my wife in name I 
care not, but you must marry me at once." 

** Wife in name only ! " Elaine caught at the idea in- 
stantly. She was no fool, and thoroughly understood 
the world, and knew what marriage meant, as most 
sensible women do. 

" Mr. Davis, you say you love me. You love me for 
myself, and not merely because I am a woman ? Now, 
I am making a sacrifice of my freedom. Suppose you 
meet me half-way, and make a sacrifice too." 

" In reason — in reason, you know." 

" Ah, this is not in reason, I fear." 

"What is it?" Davis inquired. 

" You said you would be content if I were your wife 
in name onfyy' and she emphasised the words fully, 
knowing their import. " Let me be so for six months 
— your wife in name only. I will marry you as soon as 
)rou like on condition that we each have our separate 
apartments, until — ^until I can grow to — to " 

" Love me ? " he suggested. 

"As you will. Only six months. To the world I 
shall be your wife, if you wish it I will live in your 
house, preside at your table, be your wife in everything 
— in all the outside show and actions of existence, in 
name, in all except — except actuality. You under- 
stand ? " 

" It is unfair, it is unjust ! " he cried. 

"Nay, it is unjust of you to want to purchase me 
thus — to force me into this position. Think of my 
feelings. Think what I am suffering now, even as I am 
talking to you in this unwomanly way, and bargaining 
with you for my body and my soul. You be just to 
me, and I will be just to you. If you refuse, I fear I 
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must refuse too. And if I do, what do you gain by 
exposing Sir William's actions to the world ? Nothing I 
You gain nothing. Perhaps you may be implicated in 
the business. If you accede to my demands, you will 
at least have secured half a victory. If you will not, 
then I must insist upon a twelvemonths' engagement or 
agreement for you to wait between us." 

Elaine's proposition was so daring and extraordinary, 
that neither men knew what to make of it Yet 
Boldero Davis thought, slyly enough, " Once she is my 
wife she must obey me, and all that quixotic nonsense 
will go by the board, of course." 

He would be master in his own house, and the law 
being on his side, he would quickly bring her to her 
rational senses. Then he spoke up as frankly as his 
shifty nature and shifting eyes would permit 

** Very well, Elaine. I agree to this seemingly mad 
marriage. You shall be my wife in name only as you 
suggest for just six months only. I will leave the 
matter in your hands." 

Elaine winced, but she cried — 

'' Thank you, thank you. But as such an agreement 
or engagement as this is not strictly legal, and I could 
not get any protection should you choose to break the 
contract of which Sir William is the only witness, 
what bond of security do you propose to give me that 
you will keep your word?" Her wits had become 
abnormally acute, and feeling she had an unreliable 
man to deal with, she grew wary. 

This argument came upon Boldero Davis like a 
thunderbolt. What could she be aiming at? 

" Bond, Elaine ? I don't understand." 

" You are a rich man — a very rich man report says. 
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Give me security for ten thousand pounds ^at you will 
keep your word for six months, and I will marry you in 
the eyes of the world whenever you please." 

A long, tedious discussion followed this astounding 
proposition ; but Elaine would not give in, and though 
no proper understanding could be arrived at that day, 
the next afternoon Boldero Davis, more in love with the 
daring, beautiful woman than ever, capitulated and gave 
the requisite undertaking. He also left his capital in Sir 
William's companies, and proceeded without delay to 
put his affairs in a channel likely to lead to prosperity 
again. 

He gave absolute cash securities to Elaine for ten 
thousand pounds that he would not violate his promise 
to her, or seek to deprive her of her perfect freedom, 
though married to him, for six months from the day 
the ceremony should be performed. 

And, much to Barham Bazalgette's amazement, 
Boldero Davis led Elaine Jonquil to the altar, or rather 
they were privately married at a registry office, just 
eight months after the imprisonment of Philip Gates, 
her affianced husband. Was there ever any reliance to 
be placed on any woman's word ? 
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CHAPTER XXIV 
A SENSATION AT DARTMOOR 

PHILIP GATES had already served twelve months 
of his imprisonment, chiefly at the gloomy, isolated 
convict station at Dartmoor. Until the receipt of a 
letter from Barham Bazalgette — ^he was allowed to 
receive four letters a year — telling him of the marriage 
of Elaine with his greatest enemy Boldero Davis, he 
had borne his sorrowful plight with great fortitude. 
The receipt of the direst news he could ever receive 
unmanned him. He had believed in her truth and faith 
implicitly, and her cruel desertion of him in his misery 
was of itself bad enough, but that she should ally 
herself, tie herself, to the man who was one of the 
principal causes of his incarceration was the last straw 
indeed. Hitherto he had submitted to his fate with a 
certain degree of resignation, and had looked forward 
with hope to the day when he would be liberated, and 
be once more free to see his beloved. He knew that he 
would have to commence life all over again, that he 
would have to once more begin at the foot of the ladder 
and work upwards under an assumed name, perhaps ; 
but at any rate he was not afraid, and he was young, 
and, above all, he had Elaine's love to live for. He 
could work for himself and retrieve his lost position, 
the position that had been wrested from him at the 
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moment perhaps of almost supreme triumph. He had 
looked forward with pleasure to fighting the battle again, 
to securing the attention of the public once more ; for 
he knew that this time, though fearfully handicapped by 
the stigma of the crime, which he would not be able to 
easily wear off, he would have the advantage of money 
— the money that was accruing to him through the 
performances of the Magic Mushroom and the royalties 
on the sales of the songs. By his bearing and daring 
he would convince the world, when he could walk the 
streets again, that he was an innocent man who had 
suffered imprisonment wrongfully. He had a theory of 
his own as to the real mystery of the forged cheque, and 
when the time came he would put it into practice and 
elucidate the whole apparently inexplicable enigma. 

These thoughts and the knowledge of Elaine's love 
for him had sustained him all through the weary months 
at Dartmoor until came the injudicious information from 
Barham Bazalgette that Elaine was false. He almost 
cursed his friend for sending him the brutal tidings; and 
yet, on considering the facts, he felt that it was right 
that he should know, that he should not dwell longer 
in a fool's paradise, perhaps until his time was expired. 
The shock then might have been fatal. Bazalgette 
knew this, and had acted with foresight He could 
understand that It was better to know the worst 
while in prison. He would then be fully prepared for 
action when the day of his term was up, and would 
know that he was more alone than ever — with just one 
faithful friend, and that was all. 

Philip had been such a well-behaved prisoner all these 
months, that in the tailoring department, to which he had 
been assigned after his probationary period of solitary 
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or cell confinement, he had been promoted to the post 
of giving out the worn and torn clothes in the work- 
room to the other prisoners who were employed in 
repairing the damaged things, all the tailoring and linen 
work being done by the men, as there are no female 
prisoners at Dartmoor as at some other penitentiaries. 
And just four weeks before the arrival of the fatal 
letter he had again been promoted to the post of assist- 
ant clerk in the overseer's office, there being a lot of 
outbuilding going on at the time. His conduct had 
always been so good, and he had shown his desire 
always to keep the prison rules, that the utmost trust 
had been reposed in him by the warders and the chiefs. 
And thus it befell that when a reliable man was wanted 
to work in a small wooden outer office in the grounds, 
close to the outskirts nearest the prison of the quarries, 
Philip had been selected, though usually such a privilege 
is only accorded to a man during his last year of 
sentence. As it was, Philip had one year and three 
months to serve, three months being knocked off every 
year of the sentence of such convicts as were able to 
secure and retain all the good conduct marks allowed 
by the authorities. And glad enough Philip was of the 
honour, for though there were several clergymen, city 
merchants, and swindling company promoters in the 
gang to which he was attached in the prison, and with 
whom he was able to converse sub rosa when the warders 
were occupied and inattentive, the majority of his com- 
panions were of the lowest of the low and the vilest 
of the vile, and their conversation and remarks were 
degrading and obscene to the most loathsome degree. 
So when Philip was appointed by the governor of the 
establishment to be assistant to the clerk of the works 
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he rejoiced exceedingly, and was full of gratitude. For 
a prisoner his position was very responsible, as he had 
to take charge of the stores and to give out such 
articles as tools, nails, and the articles usually found in 
an iromonger's establishment with an oilman's combined. 
Philip was enjoined not to allow anyone to enter the 
storeroom in the rear of his own little office, where he 
kept a small set of books at his desk, but to give out all 
things according to the written requisition himself. 
Every morning it was his duty to go from shop to shop 
where the prisoners were at work, under the superinten- 
dence of the warders, to collect the slates from the 
different officials, on which was recorded the daily 
return of the work done, and this information he had 
to transfer to a specified ledger kept specially for that 
purpose. 

For the first time since his imprisonment he was 
allowed a certain amount of freedom, and was at liberty 
to walk unaccompanied by any warder from one work- 
shop to the other, as directed by the clerk of the works, 
of course, and back again to his office, where he sat all 
through the day with plenty to occupy his mind. This 
labour lessened the trials of his environment very con- 
siderably, and he was free to dream of the future, when 
his days of tribulation and slavery would be over. The 
clerk of the works being in every sense a gentleman, 
never once treated poor Philip as an ordinary prisoner, 
though many of the understrappers made his task very 
difficult and irritating, and caused him at times to feel 
his position very keenly. They were men of the com- 
monest clay for the most part, and acted towards Philip 
as only snobs and vulgarians can act They had no 
sympathy or pity, and to them a prisoner was a rascal 
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unhung, and that was all. Yet not one of them, per- 
haps, was half as honouraUe or straightforward as 
the man they affected to despise. Though the prison 
routine was terribly monotonous, and Philip rarely 
dared to speak, except to answer a question, there 
were small compensations that made his life less hard 
to bear than one would imagine. Besides, Philip was 
living on hope — ^hope inspired by the knowledge that 
he was not as the majority of his fellow-sufferers, who 
were justly punished for dieir misdeeds. He had the 
satisfaction, poor as it was, of knowing that he was an 
innocent man, and that some day his innocence would 
be proclaimed abroad. It was this glorious feeling that 
kept his spirits up even in his gloomiest moods, when 
the stain on his character oppressed and disheartened 
him most 

Until the arrival of that terrible communication from 
Bazalgette, the idea of escape, or attempting to evade 
captivity, had never seriously entered into his calcula- 
tions. One man had made a feeble attempt while he 
was there, having tried to run off under cover of the 
constantly recurring fogs, but he had been speedily shot 
down and brought back with a wounded leg, for the 
warders and Civil Guard are almost dead shots, and 
soon bring any man down who has the temerity to 
make the attempt across the bogs. And another 
had broken from his cell by wrapping the cast- 
iron bars of his window round with his bedding and 
smashing them with his stool. He got through the 
window and on to the moor, but was retaken a day 
later at Chagford. Notwithstanding, for many days 
afler the receipt of the letter telling of Elaine's perfidy 
and marriage Philip could not rid himself of the notion 
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of trying to break from bounds ; but, strange to say, 
not with the hope of escape so much as the chances of 
being shot dead, for he knew if a man was covered 
with the rifles of the guard, and did not give in when 
called upon, the chances were ten to one that an 
obstinate prisoner would receive his quietus. If he 
could be certain of death in this way, he said to him- 
self, he would accept it with relief. He had nothing at 
all to encourage him to live now that Elaine was lost to 
him. It would be far preferable to die a convict, for- 
gotten and unknown, and so end this bitter existence at 
once, than to live on miserable and unhappy. There 
were none to mourn him, none to care whether he lived 
or died, and he was tired of life, of everything. . . . 

He grew morose and melancholy, and in a quiet way 
the clerk of the works, noting his despondency, tried to 
cheer him up, but Philip was not to be cheered. He 
had got one idea in his head, and could not rid himself 
of it ; but as the weeks went by, and no opportunity of 
carrying his purpose into execution occurred, he b^an 
to grow brighter, and to call himself a fool for trusting 
his happiness to the hazard of a woman. Most women 
"^are full of unexpected vices, and in Philip's eyes Elaine 
was no better than the rest of her sex. 

Several weeks passed away in a dull, uneventful way, 
when one day a most awful fog suddenly arose at 
Princetown, and enveloped the whole prison in im- 
penetrable darkness. With great difficulty the gangs 
from the workshops and the moors were got together 
and marched back to the prison. Philip was attached 
to the carpenter's gang, and was on the point of falling 
in, when the report of firearms warned them that some 
of the prisoners had tried to get away. For a moment 
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there was a slight movement in the ranks of the form- 
ing groups, and the warders had all their work cut out 
to keep order. Meanwhile the fog was increasing in 
density ; to march quickly was utterly impossible, and 
the whole of the gangs were becoming demoralised 
with dread and fear. To add to the confusion, a vast 
flame suddenly flashed into the sky from one of the 
workshops — the blacksmiths' — and, disregarding the 
commands of the warders, the whole body of convicts 
moved in the direction of the conflagration. The men 
were hallooing and the warders were shouting, and 
Philip found himself standing quite alone and away 
from the rest of the panic-stricken crowds. As quick 
as lightning he slipped to the rear of the office of the 
clerk of works, and skirting the whole range of work- 
shops, he crept rapidly, yet cautiously, onward to the 
moors. He knew that it would be five or ten minutes 
before the military and the guards would be able to 
restore order and to get all the men under proper con- 
trol, so he kept steadily going on from the prison, 
feeling now that he was moving forward to freedom. 
The utmost confusion prevailed on account of the fog 
and the fire, and, evidently under the belief that they 
had all the convicts inside the prison inclosure, Philip, a 
few seconds after he had passed the bounds, heard the 
outer gates of the prison itself banged to and locked 
with a sigh of pleasure. 

He had not been missed yet. His only chance now 
lay in running. It was impossible to distinguish any- 
thing half a dozen yards ahead, and if he could get by 
the outposts without being seen or heard, his chance of 
liberty would be almost assured — but only his chance. 
So even in the pitchy, horrible, fear-inspiring, death-like 
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density he made a dash for freedom, stumbling every 
now and then through not being able to see where he 
was going or where his footsteps would land him. But 
he rushed forward as silently and as swiftly as he could, 
and had got far away from the prison when he heard 
the bugle sound to the guards, and the alarm that a 
prisoner had escaped sounded ominously. This only 
spurred him on, notwithstanding that several rifles were 
fired in his near neighbourhood. The darkness was 
unabating in its thickness, and he gave up running for 
fear of sinking into the bogs, as he could feel the 
ground growing softer to his tread, and he guessed that 
he had long passed the extremest outpost and was 
right on the moor itself. Though growing exhausted 
and tired and confused by the darkness, he still pushed 
forward, for the guards might come up with him at any 
moment, and certainly they would not abandon the 
chase for many hours. Without turning directly either 
way, he plodded on at a sort of half-trot as straight as 
he could for at least an hour without stopping. The 
firing that had seemed to pursue him for miles had long 
since ceased, and just as he thought of giving himself a 
little rest he found himself walking into a small stream 
of water. One leg had slipped down a steep short 
bank, and he pulled up at once. Surely he had reached 
some extreme point of the moor, though whether east or 
west, or north or south he knew not His knowledge 
of the geography of the place was very limited, and 
he had no conception of the direction he had taken. 
He lay down on his stomach and drank plentifully 
and gratefully of the cool water, and felt a little 
refreshed. Then he rose up again, and saw to his 
joy that the day-fog was lifting slightly as night was 
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coming on, and the moon, with feeble rays, was 
slowly steering its course dirough the heavens. In 
the dim lig^t he was able to see the costume he wore, 
marked and marked again with the broad arrow. He 
had forgotten all about it, and the sight of this branded 
uniform filled him with a trembling dismay. He was 
free, yet at once a prisoner. Even if he escaped arrest, 
he dare not show himself near any human habitation, 
or he would most assuredly be given up for the paltry 
government reward of three pounds. And to tear up 
his clothes, to strip himself, would be madness. If he 
turned his knickerbockers inside out, the grotesque 
figure he would cut would attract the very notice he 
longed to avoid. First, however, he divested his feet of 
his shoes, for he knew that the soles were so deveriy 
made that every step left an impress on the ground of 
a broad arrow, which would be a sure guide for his 
pursuers. So he carried them in his hands — to throw 
them away would be too dangerous. Luckily it was 
early night-time — evening and dark, and if he kept close 
to the stream he might come to some outhouse where 
he could rest and think things over. 

As he struggled along in the uncertain light of the 
heavy night, still half filled with fog, he could see in the 
distance the unsteady lamp-flickerings in the cottages 
of a small hamlet or village. He paused and held his 
breath with fright. He was nearing some houses. 
Here and there across the stream he could detect the 
outlines of farms and farm buildings, and at all risks he 
resolved to get close enough to ascertain if he might 
venture into some shed. With this resolve he went 
forward until he came close to a large building. But the 
lights in this farm which he now determined to invade, 
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remained shining an interminable time ; and then, when 
they were put out, he watched from behind a clump of 
trees one of the servant maids steal down to a tryst 
where a lubberly swain awaited her. Here they stayed 
kissing and making love for what seemed like an age, 
and Philip champed his teeth with impatience. The 
ardent lover seemed determined never to depart until, 
by an unfortunate accident, Philip, against his strongest 
inclinations, sneezed violently. A cold had caught him, 
and nature was not to be resisted. The effect of the 
sneeze was magical on the young pairing couple, for the 
maid bolted into the house, while her sweetheart, pick- 
ing up his hat, darted off down the road as fast as his 
fear-stricken legs would carry him. This at once re- 
lieved and surprised Philip, until just as he was about 
to emerge from his hiding-place, a burly individual 
strode up from the opposite direction, and, lifting the 
latch, went into the farmhouse front door. Then he 
understood that his sneeze was taken by the disturbed 
pair of wooers as emanating from the master of the 
homestead. 

After waiting a while, Philip stole forth to the side of 
the farm, and sought one of the old barns some distance 
from the main buildings. Here he rested till, over- 
sleeping himself, close upon the morning, he was 
awakened by hearing some men talking in quick, sharp 
tones. He listened attentively, and heard a voice say — 

" Can't help it, farmer. Sorry for disturbing you, but 
we must look round. One of our birds escaped last 
night, and we have got to find him." 

So, they were already on his track. 



CHAPTER XXV 
A CONVICT ON THE TRAMP 

THE instinct of self-preservation caused Philip Cates 
to tremble with apprehension as he lay listening 
to the voices of the men, which he at once recognised as 
belonging to government officials sent to accomplish his 
arrest, if they could find him. The men were within a 
dozen feet of the bam in which he was hiding. If any- 
one, advertently or inadvertently, should push open the 
door he would be discovered and lost. Although it 
was near the morning and summer time, the half-light 
only partially assisted him in gauging the bearings 
of his refuge. In the far corner from where he lay 
there was a quarter-loft, on which was piled some 
mangel-wurzels, as he could just see, half a truss of 
hay, and some agricultural instruments. He took a 
hasty survey of the whole place, straining his nerves to 
listen to the retreating and advancing footsteps of his 
pursuers. He rose cautiously and groped about in the 
semi-darkness. To remain lying in the straw was to 
court danger and capture, to get up into the quarter-loft 
might mean freedom ; but if he ascended by the ladder 
which at present lay along the floor of the barn, he 
would have to drag it up after him, or else throw it 
back on to the ground. In any case, its removal might 
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arouse suspicion. Once in the loft, he might hide in the 
hay behind the stacks of things, and there might be 
some means of egress thence. But in any case he must 
get into the loft. A brilliant thought struck him. He 
must use the ladder, but with a long cord he could slide 
it back into its proper position again. The sight of a 
long, lasso-like rope first put the idea into his head, and 
he at once proceeded to take advantage of the trick. 
Silently, and as slyly as a cat, he rested the ladder 
against the side of the loft, and ascended it in a minute. 
In two minutes more he, having slung the ladder 
through a loop in the lasso, had replaced it against 
the woodwork of the barn again, sideways on the floor, 
and with a dexterous jerk he returned the rope to the 
hook whence he had taken it. Then, with throbbing 
heart and heaving breast, he crouched down in a comer 
of the loft and rested and waited. - He could hear the 
farmer protesting that no escaped convict had been in 
his grounds, while the warders were equally positive 
that they weren't so sure about that. Then the farmer, 
being a little mollified, sent one of his men for some 
cider, and they all went towards the bam in which 
Philip lay palpitating with anxiety and fear. His fear 
of arrest amounted to the intensest horror. All that 
he had passed through flashed into his brain, and made 
the tears start in his heart. A fearful perspiration burst 
out over his chest, and seemed to saturate his thick 
woollen clothing instantly, while great beads stood out 
on his forehead and all over his head. The large drops 
fell on the wood with a sound like a thud to his imag- 
ination, and he felt the whole of his body undergoing 
some extraordinary sensations of change. He lay 
panting with agony, expecting every moment to see 
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the (ace of one of his followers peering at him over the 
edge of the shelf on which he reposed Meanwhfle, the 
two officers and the farmer were sitting beneath the 
loft drinking cider and chatting. They had been all 
round the farm, and had investigated every buildii^ 
and possible hiding-place. They thou^t they had 
been in the bam they were sitting in eariier, but to 
make sure they would have a last look before they de- 
parted. Then they were going to ride after their 
prisoner, so they said, to Horrabridge, Yelverton, and 
so on to Plymouth, where they thought he might ga 
"They always make for the towns," one of the men 
said, ^and silways get caught." They stayed talking 
quite half an hour, during all which time Philip lay not 
daring to move, suffering the most acute sensations (^ 
sickness and despair. Indeed, the terror and horror of 
his mental and physical parts so absorbed him, that 
had the tension lasted much longer he would have been 
compelled to scream out from sheer exhaustion and 
fright As it was, in his agony upon hearing them 
move about, when one of the men suggested an in- 
spection of the loft Philip turned right side to the 
other of his body — an act of volition over which he had 
no control — and found his eyes glued upon a small 
aperture in the woodwork. It was just simply a long 
line of light about an inch deep. He pushed against 
the boarding, and to his joy it gave. It was the flap- 
door of a corn and hay shoot, and as the men down 
below were clattering about, while the farmer himself 
adjusted the ladder for them to climb, vowing all the 
time that it was impossible for anyone to reach the loft 
while the ladder was lying on the ground, Philip edged 
slowly and carefully to this flap-door, pushed it open with 
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his feet, and firmly held it with his hands and gradually 
slipped through, allowing the door to drop back again 
with only one creak, the noise of which was drowned by 
the scuffling of the officer up the ladder, and as the 
latter reached the top of the ladder Philip slid down the 
shoot into a barn on the other side, and lay gasping for 
breath in a bin at the bottom. 

Presently he heard the officers moving away, evidently 
quite satisfied that the escaped convict had not been 
near the farm, and soon the clink-clank of the horses' 
hoofs told him they had departed. If he only knew 
which way ! . . . Then he heard the farmer cursing and 
swearing, and returning to his bed in no agreeable 
temper. 

So far Philip felt safe, but soon the farm hands 
would be coming to work, and he would be seen. His 
next thought was how to get right away unobserved. 
The whole of that day he would have to lie very low in 
ambush from his enemies and pursuers, who at that 
moment be classed as all the world. In searching around 
this barn he came upon two most valuable articles of 
disguise — a smock-frock and an old billycock hat 
These he at once seized and donned, remembering at 
the very moment that it was the first crime against the 
law of the land he had ever committed. Then he 
cautiously peered out into the farm and the fields, and 
as no one was stirring, though the cocks were crowing 
lustily, he ventured forth and stole along by the hedges, 
feeling, he knew not exactly why, an old, old man. 
The experience in the loft had seemed to him like the 
visitation of a life-time in a few brief moments, though 
he was aware that he had not been there more than half 
an hour. Still, there was the ffeeling, and so strong was 
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the conviction of it, that he felt all over himself with his 
hands, even to his face and head, marvelling inwardly 
as to what it could be. His outrageously short and 
stubby hair reminded him of his official crop, and of its 
significance as a detective ag^nst himself, so he pulled 
his battered hat well over his ears. His smock entirely 
hid his broad-arrow stamped jersey and knee-breeches, 
but his blue worsted stockings and government shoes, 
which he carried round his neck, would at once pro- 
claim him convict So without more ado, when he had 
gone a fair distance from the farm where he had spent 
the night, he took off his stockings and buried them out 
of sight in the earth. His shoes he also buried in the 
bank of a hedge, and then he walked, or rather hobbled, 
onward barefoot, after smearing his legs to hide their 
whiteness. The ground was terribly hard and rough, 
and he suffered exquisite pricks and pains Trom the 
sharp stones and pebbles as he went along. He kept 
close to the hedge down a long country lane away 
from the main road. He judged as the sun rose that 
the time was nearing six in the morning, and he 
was growing desperately hungry. In the fields were 
cabbages and young potatoes, and of these he ate 
sparingly, not caring for the potatoes at all, but relish- 
ing the cabbages as imparting refreshment of a solid 
and liquid nature as well. Besides food, in his mind 
there were several things, and for the rest the whole 
world was a blank. The topics that occupied his mind 
were : First, how to avoid being seen by anyone through- 
out the whole of that day; secondly, how to get a 
complete suit of clothes ; thirdly, how to Jive for the 
next few days until his hair should grow. His beard 
would not matter. He would grow a little moustache 
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only, as hitherto he had always been clean shaven. 
Then, when his hair did grow, he would wear it longer 
than usual, and that would assist towards disguising 
himself. Had he known it, overtaxed nature had al- 
ready given him the most effectual disguise that any 
man could desire ; but ^ot being aware of this, he 
devised plans to alter his personal appearance as much 
as he could. 

When he had tramped for over an hour without 
meeting anyone on foot at all — one or two waggons 
had passed him, and he had invariably called out " good 
day " in response to a similar greeting from the drivers 
in a canting sort of voice which he assumed, and added 
an aggressive slouch turn to his legs and body — he 
bethought him of begging a crust from some of the 
cottagers, from the women and children while the men 
folk were away at work in the fields. But the fear that 
his escape had got hinted abroad deterred him, and kept 
him without bread from sunrise to sunset Liberty was 
so rich and bountiful of itself that he did not feel the 
pangs of hunger so much as he anticipated. He picked 
up odd scraps of vegetable matter and ate them with more 
or less gusto ; but nearly the whole of the middle of the 
day he lay down beneath the shade of some spreading 
trees in a copse on a vast common unheeded by the 
few passers-by, for he looked exactly like some farm 
hand on the tramp just taking an idle nap. And so 
that day passed without any mishap whatever, and 
night drew near again. He had very philosophically 
viewed his situation and chances of capture, and had 
come to the conclusion that as chance was the chief 
element in all things, his chance depended more upon 
inactivity than an eager rushing away. He calculated 
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that the prison authorities would scour the moor on 
account of the tendency of all escaped priscmers to 
hide in the fogs and the bogs until the search should be 
given up. He, on the contrary, by pure accident, had 
got clear of the moor in less than two hours, and he 
judged from the sign-post he had passed that he was 
in the direction of Lidford. This he knew was in the 
North of Devon, while the officers had said they were 
going south to Plymouth. This gladdened his heart a 
little. When he could venture on to the main road, as he 
intended to that night, he should be better able to find 
his bearings. It would not do to remain too near 
Dartmoor any longer. His pursuers would abandon 
the chase soon, perhaps thinking him lost on the moor, 
and therein lay his opportunity to press forward. By 
fair means or foul, he would have to get some clothes 
and some food that night, or he would never be able to 
r^fain his absolute freedom. Once in possession of these 
and a little money, he would be able to communicate 
with Barham Bazalgette, who would certainly assist him 
to a place of safety until the hue and cry should subside, 
and eventually die out. What he should do then did 
not trouble him. Like a wise man, he confined his 
anxiety to his present predicament 

In the early twilight he commenced his journey, this 
time right onward, for up to the present his wanderings 
had been very circuitous, and he was not sufficiently 
far from Dartmoor and the Forest to imbue his mind 
with peace. 

Lidford, though at one time an important town in 
the dead and gone ages, was now only a small hamlet, 
noted for its castle and bridge; but neither of these 
had any interest for Philip, though he remembered with 
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grim humour the old legend concerning Lidford Law, 
which was to hang a man first and try him afterwards. 
Perhaps, had they the chance, the Lidfbrdians would 
treat him the same way, so he thought he would make 
no announcement of his arrival. As he was nearing a 
small tavern, with the ominous sign of the " Dartmoor 
Inn," he was lucky enough to find an old pair of shoes 
by the wayside — ^not exactly a cast-off pair, but a pair 
much in need of repair, that looked as though they had 
been dropped by accident He quickly put them on, 
and went forward slowly and cautiously. His bare legs 
showing below his smock were a severe trouble to him, 
and he was constantly on the look-out for a pair of 
stockings. And now the boots brought them more into 
prominence than ever. He would certainly have stolen 
a pair had he seen any hanging out to dry in the 
gardens, but fortune did not favour him in this respect, 
and he had to plod on warily without. He had stained 
his limbs with green and brown herbage juice, so that in 
the semi-darkness they were not so noticeable as in the 
daytime. It was dark by the time he reached Lidford, 
and he went right through the main street, past the- rail- 
way station, and on to the high road again, without 
being accosted by anyone. Indeed, nobody seemed to 
take any notice of the awkward, slouching figure thiat 
seemed bent with age and found a sturdy stick neces- 
sary for its support. All along the route Philip played 
the old man, and when he had got about a mile beyond 
the village an elderly woman with a child, and having 
a market basket in her hand, pulled up short and 
said — 

" Good night, measter." 

" Good night, missus," answered Philip, quivering with 
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a fear that the old woman took for age and want 
Promptly she took a large chunk of bread from her 
basket and gave it to him, saying — 

** Here's somethin* for 'ee. On the tramp, I reckon ! 
Ah! times be hard with most of us. Good night, 
measter." 

Elderly Philip took the bread, thanked the donor, 
and went away eating ravenously. This was indeed 
manna for him, and the first bread he had eaten since 
he escaped from Princetown Prison the previous day. 

All that night he went forward, keeping of set purpose 
to the high road until he came to a milestone — he had 
missed many in the intentness of his desire to advance 
— ^which told him it was seven miles from Lidford and 
two miles to Okehampton. He was afraid to go 
through this place, as he knew it was a market town, 
and would be almost sure to contain a police station and 
several policemen. So he skirted it, taking a cUtour of 
several miles, and eventually gained the high road 
again as a distant clock chimed the hour of midnight. 
He had therefore a good five hours before him ere the 
dawn, and he resolved to continue along the highway, 
diverging only occasionally within sight and sound of 
the railway track, as affording him more protection by 
the very daring of his plan. The police would be less 
inclined to regard him suspiciously, should he come 
across any, as the majority of runaway prisoners would 
rather avoid than utilise the highway as the means of 
escape. But only very rarely did he meet any pedes- 
trian, and only twice did he pass policemen, when he 
said "Good night" in the true Devonshire drawl and 
dialect, and went his way otherwise unchallenged. All 
through the night he plodded onward, ever on the look- 
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out for an opportunity of getting some clothes and food, 
and he even thought it possible that he might find some 
money. But neither one nor the other came his way 
until the sun began to peep over the distant hills, and 
then, as he sat by a milestone, by which he judged that 
he had walked some seventeen or eighteen miles, as he 
was now just three miles from Yeoford, he saw to his 
right, hidden in the hedge, a small newspaper parcel, 
which proved to contain a regular Devonshire " pasty," 
made of meat, potatoes, onions, and baked dough. 
Furthermore, as he pushed his way through the hedge 
he came upon a farm labourer's pair of trousers, smock, 
and leggings. These latter he at once took and cased 
round his legs, but the trousers he was afraid to take, 
as he had no means of putting them on. If he stayed a 
moment, he thought, the owner might appear, and he 
would be caught in his prison garb, which now was 
entirely hidden. There was too much risk attached to 
the act of changing, so content with his pasty and his 
leggings, which screened his l^s from observation and 
completed his costume as a farm labourer, he hurried 
away with considerable speed, and put a couple of miles 
between himself and the spot where he had found his 
treasure ere he paused to consider what he should do 
next, and what road he should take of the three that 
confronted him. It was now quite light, and in the 
farmhouses and cottages human life was astir once 
more. 

As he stood pondering, his gaze was arrested by seeing 
his own name in very large print on a police notice- 
paper stuck on a small fence by the sign-post He felt 
impelled to read the full description of himself and the 
reward that was offered for his arrest He read it twice 
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in a sort of daze, and then, pulling himself together, he 
was about to turn to depart, when he felt a heavy 
hand clapped on his shoulder, and a voice in his ear 
exlaimed — 
• Now, my man, I want thee ! " 



CHAPTER XXVI 
IN HOT PURSUIT 

PHILIP faced round with a fearful start on feeling 
the strange hand on his shoulder, visions of arrest 
and imprisonment rising up before him with a sudden- 
ness that numbed his brain and deprived him of speech. 
The first sight of the man who still rested the weight of 
his fist on his shoulder was not reassuring, though he 
was in civilian garb. That gave him a little relief. 
Then as the man, a perfect giant, with a hand like a 
shoulder of mutton, said no word of prison or police- 
men, Philip began to regain courage, and stared up 
into the bright blue, almost girlish eyes of the young 
Goliath, and exclaimed — 

" You startled me a little. I have been ill." 

He spoke in an ordinary way, and the other noticed 
the voice. 

"You don't belong to th;:se parts? No, I can tell 
that. And you look as weak as a babby. I suppose 
you ain't equal to a day behind the plough?" said the 
man in kindly tones. 

" No," cried Philip hastily. " No, I am too weak to 
work just yet I am on the tramp to see some friends 
at Crediton, who will help me for a spell, and I was 
wondering which was the best way to get there." 
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All this time the young farmer — for such he proved 
— WBS taking stock of Philip more by accident than 
design, for his nature was generous, and he was as harm- 
less as a fly. Philip's old slouch hat did not quite 
cover his head, and his beard was showing the absence 
of a razor very plainly indeed. 

••How short your hair is!" at last exclaimed the 
farmer, still standing and looking at Philip. 

"Yes, very," was the quick answer. "They almost 
shaved me when I had the fever, and it hasn't grown 
yet," and Philip, with a feeling of terror and dread at 
his heart, spoke convulsively. 

" My poor fellow, I beg ther pardon. I be sorry. 
Come and have some breakfast with I at the farm. 
It's only a mile off down thick lane. Then ye stap there 
and have a rest, and get on again when thee plaise." 

"Thank you, thank you, sir, but I have had break- 
fast I had just finished eating it when you came along. 
I won't trouble you. I want to get on. My friends 
are expecting me." 

Philip spoke so gratefully and so earnestly, that the 
farmer, after repeating his offer, pressed him no more. 
He could not quite make him out He half guessed he 
was not what he represented himself to be ; in fact, 
his practised eye told him at once he was no regular 
farm labourer, notwithstanding his smock and general 
get-up. But he was not an inquisitive man, and always 
preferred to mind his own business to interfering with 
other people's. Had Philip been a little cleaner — his 
face was dreadfully grimy, and his dirty beard did not 
improve his appearance or expression — he might have 
suspected that there was something wrong, but, strange 
to say, he only kept thinking — 
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" Well, he's not a convict, so it don't matter who he is." 

Philip moved in the direction of the smoking town 
which lay before him, saying, " Good day, sir," to the 
farmer, who was fumbling in his pocket. 

" Dang it ! " he at last cried, " I've only got a blessed 
sixpence in my pocket, but you can have that ; and 
here, take this 'baccy. Hast got a pipe? Hast broke it? 
Never mind, I gi' ee this old wooden one." 

Philip's eyes positively sparkled as he grasped the 
tobacco and the pipe, and the farmer noticed his 
pleasure with great delight. 

" Hang it, man, I see you're a smoker ! Well, good- 
bye. What a small hand thee's got ! Well, good-bye, 
and hope you'll soon get well — that's all the harm John 
Barton wishes thee." 

" John Barton ? Thank you, John Barton ; you are 
very kind, and I shall never forget you for this little 
present. Good-bye, once more, good-bye," and Philip 
walked off with his treasures. 

Slow-witted but kindly, John Barton stood looking 
after Philip a long time, musing. He was interested 
and somewhat astonished. That ill-dressed, slovenly, 
yokel-looking chap, who spoke more like a gentleman 
than ever he had heard a tramp speak before, seemed to 
have quite a masterful way that beat him. Then, after 
watching Philip till he got out of sight, he turned on his 
heel and went towards his farm, just as a mounted 
policeman drew up and accosted him. 

" Seen any suspicious-looking chap about these parts, 
farmer ? " 

John Barton stood stock still, taken by surprise, and 
answered slowly. Two adventures in one morning were 
a trifle too much for his sleepy brain, and he dropped 
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into his native Devonshire with a sort of self-preserving 
cunning — 

'* What do 'ee call suspicious ? " 

" Oh, a chap that looks like a thief." 

•* Ain't seen no thief as I knows of," said John Barton. 

" Haven't you heard that one of the convicts escaped 
from the moor day before yesterday ? " 

"You don't mean it?" And then John Barton felt, 
nay, knew for a certainty, that Philip was the man. And 
he had shaken hands with him ! A convict, that chap ? 
Damn it ! He could not give him up. He was no thief- 
got in prison by accident, he expected. Well, thief or 
no thief, let him have a chance. He had shaken hands 
with him — that was enough. They were almost sure to 
catch him, but it should not be through his peaching. 

" You are very slow in these parts, farmer." 

'* Ay, maybe, maybe. But we're quick enough for our 
business. I ain't seen no thief as I am aware of. Can't 
always tell a thief from a honest man, can us ? Couldst 
thee tell I when thee see a thief?" 

"You haven't seen anyone pass this way this morn- 
ing? I made sure I was on the right track. Well, 
good morning, farmer, I must be off. He can't be far 
away, though," said the officer, preparing to put spurs to 
his horse. 

" I tell 'ee I ain't seen no one a bit like a thief this 
morning, only farm hands. He ain't come this way, for 
sure. Would't have a rest for a while. The farm's close 
handy, and thee'rt welcome." 

The officer hesitated. He had no suspicion that the 
farmer was trying to put him off the scent — ^that would 
be too rich. But he did not want to miss his quarry. 
It was such an exceptional thing for a convict to be at 
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liberty more than one day, or a day and a half. At the 
same time, a little rest would not come amiss to himself 
and steed, and no doubt the farmer had some good stuff 
to eat and drink in the homestead, and he was fagged. 
He would risk it. So, thanking Farmer Barton for his 
offer, the two men proceeded up the lane to the farm, 
and all the time honest John was whispering to 
himself — 

" Poor devil ! I be sorry for he. God help him I I 
hope he*ll get away safe." 

Unconscious of the perils that menaced him, Philip 
trudged along in slightly better spirits than he had 
dared to encourage since his escape. The fear that had 
held him while talking to John Barton had disappeared, 
and the gift of the tobacco and the pipe and the six- 
pence — what a God send sixpence was! — cheered him 
immoderately. He was almost sorry he had deceived 
the farmer as to the road he intended going. He knew 
the country only very slightly, but had remembered, as 
if by inspiration, that Crediton was on the line from 
Yeoford Junction to Exeter ; and thus it was that, instead 
of going direct to Yeoford, he had been compelled to 
take the short turning that led to the main highway to 
Crediton. 

And this thought of deception brought into his mind 
the fact of the many lies that an ordinarily honest man, 
under certain circumstances, found himself compelled to 
tell for his own protection. He hated, in this instance, 
not so much the lies, as the irony of chance that forced 
them from him. He was doubly glad to get the tobacco, 
as he needed soothing very much. But he had no 
matches — that was an oversight on the farmer's part. 
These he would have to buy when he came across a 
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suitable shop, as well as some bread, for again he 
would have to lie low until night-time. That hStt 
offering a reward for his arrest gave him the shivers. 
Of course, he knew the prison authorities would ciifcu- 
late such bills, but the sight of one of them witb his 
own name in capital letters had frightened him, and 
stirred up all the wrath within him. He was still on 
the Crediton road, and he had a presentiment that he 
was not safe there, especially as he met a number of 
people hurrying by, who all looked curiously at him. 
His wits were too sharp to let him think that anycme 
would recognise him for the convict for whom the 
reward was offered, but he was afraid that they might 
remember him should any questions be asked them as 
to the characters they had passed. His face was dead 
against him. It was unusual for any of the folk in those 
parts to be clean shaven, and the two days' growth on his 
face made him look at least a suspicious individual to the 
passers-by. Therefore he resolved to get off this public 
highway and take to the lanes again. But for miles he 
came across no outlet, no turning of any kind. On either 
side fields of oats, and nothing but oats, greeted him, 
nay, assailed him, and he grew more nervous than he 
had been since the time in the bam. And the worst of 
it was, he had no matches with which to light his pipe, 
which he was longing most ardently to smoke. He 
was afraid to ask anyone for a light, he was afraid to 
speak to a soul, he had a dread of being accosted. He 
might be asked awkward questions. He felt worse than 
an innocent convict, he felt worse than a guilty one. 
For the first time in his life he knew what it was to 
feel exactly as an outcast feels, to know what it was 
to be a pariah, and he felt sick at heart. He slunk 
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along by the ditch side feeling demoralised and debased 
— ashamed to hold up his head, afraid to look a man 
squarely in the face. He began to positively hate his 
species, thinking their hand against him, as his was, in 
self-defence, against all men. 

A bend in the road brought a long stretch of 
thoroughfare to view, with not a solitary being in sight, 
and so with a sigh he threw himself down by the way- 
side to rest As he rested a strange, dull thud, thud, 
thud beat into his ear, and he sat upright What could 
it be ? He rose and peered into the fields, but could see 
no threshing machine or anything likely to create such 
a sound, and then he thought he would cross the road 
and look into the opposite meadow. In the middle of 
the road he paused. Quickly looking first up and then 
down the road, he dropped flat into the dust and placed 
one ear to the ground. 

"Thud! Thud! Thud! Thudl" 

It was unmistakable. It was the sound of horse's 
hoofs in the distance, coming from the direction whence 
he had (ravelled. A man on horseback ! A policeman ! 
A mounted guard from the prison! It must be — ^no 
one else would ride like that at such an hour in the 
morning. He was being pursued ! . . . Perhaps John 
Barton had informed against him. . . . How could he 
escape ? . . . How could he get away ? • . • If he went 
across the fields he would be followed and captured. . . . 

He listened again. The sounds were coming nearer ! 
nearer! nearer! 

"Oh, God!" he cried, "what shall I do— what shall 
I do?" 

His heart thumped heavily, and he could scarcely 
breathe. He stood still in the shadow of the hedge and 
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thought If it were an officer, to attack him with his heavy 
stick would be madness, unless he could stun him and dis- 
mount him, as he would be sure to carry a carbine, a 
pistol, and a short sword. That would not do. . . . He 
must hide somewhere, and in his frenzy he ran forward 
like a madman to seek for a lane, an outhouse, any-' 
where that he might secrete himself until the on-coming 
horseman should pass. The sounds were drawing 
nearer and nearer, and to his dismay he saw advancing 
towards him from the opposite direction of the sounds 
a waggon laden with hay. It would not do for the car- 
man to see him either. And now he was between the 
devil and the deep sea with a vengeance. However, he 
was not long in creeping on his hands and knees 
through the hedge into the field of oats, where in the 
distance he could see several men at work. But they 
could not see him as long as he remained flat He 
could also crawl along unobserved through the oats, but 
his moving body would be seen from the roadway, 
and that would undo him. Nevertheless, he crawled 
cautiously along, listening intently for the clatter of the 
horse's hoofs and the rumbling of the waggon. Almost 
alternately he could hear both. Still he crept along, for 
right ahead of him he saw a mound, and just as he 
reached it and slipped into a small trench at its base, 
the man with the waggon drew up to give his horses a 
rest This stoppage, which at first seemed fraught with 
danger to him, was in reality the means of Philip's 
salvation. He could hear the man talking to his^ horses, 
and he could hear him doing something that suggested 
that he was putting on their nosebags. The man was 
only giving them a small feed of hay, while he prepared 
to take a little refreshment on his own account Philip 
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lay still, scarcdy breathing, yet waiting anxiously for tiie 
horseman to arrive, that he might know the worst at 
once, for he feared the very worst indeed now — he felt 
like a rat in a trap. The mere fact of the waggoner 
halting at his hiding-place seemed to indicate, in his 
fevered state, that he was doomed to discovery. And 
his thoughts went back to the prison and the hateful 
shackles and the manacles that he knew all runaways 
had to wear, and further back to the time when he was 
free, and to Barham Bazalgette, and then to Elaine, and 
his thoughts came to a dead pause. He did not wish to 
think of her any more, and he tried not to, but some- 
how '' Elaine ! Elaine ! Elaine ! '' was whispered as with 
the old voice of love in his heart, and thinking of his 
coming capture and the love he had lost, he felt aban- 
doned and wretched to the full 

While he was thus musing and cogitating, he heard 
the noise of the champing horse and the voice of the 
rider in high commanding tones demand of the 
waggoner if he had seen an escaped convict that 
morning. The man was evidently startled, for the 
officer had to repeat the question ere he received a 
reply. 

" No," carefully responded the carman, " I bean't seen 
no convict. What's he like ? " 

The officer described Philip almost exactiy as he 
was dressed at that very moment, and his heart sank to 
zero. 

However, the carman was emphatic in his assertions 
that he had seen no *such man, that no man dressed 
as described had passed him that day, and he had come 
a matter of seven miles right straight along the road. 

''But," asserted the policeman, "he has been seen. 
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He was seen half an hour aga A carman told me he 
had passed him coming this way." 

" Then he must have gone off over the fields some- 
wheres afore he got as far as this, for he ain't passed me. 
Why, I've been standing here a matter of ten minutes 
a'most a-resting my 'osses," and he got ready to whip 
them up again. 

The rider was puzzled. He looked to the left and to 
the right, he looked every way, and was more puzzled 
still. Had the man indeed got away across the fields 
somehow? If so, which side had he taken? The 
carman was not to be shaken in his asseverations. No 
man as described by the officer had gone along that 
road — up to the point they were standing at He was 
certain of that He must have crossed about a mile 
lower down, as he had not seen anyone for quite half an 
hour. He could not be moved from that statement 
and so after a little more parley the horseman reluctantly 
turned round and walked his beast slowly back. Then 
an idea seemed to strike him, and, wheeling round again, 
he made for the gateway into the field where Philip was 
lying. The carman opened the gate for him, and the 
rider dashed smartly along the path within a few yards 
of where Philip was ensconced to the men at work far 
ahead in the meadow. 

The carman stood at the open gate watching the 
retreating figure of the horseman. If he turned in one 
direction he could not fail to see Philip, and Philip 
without actually knowing this felt it But luckily the 
gate fastened at the point farthest from Philip, and the 
carman departed in ignorance of his close proximity. But 
his danger was not over yet He heard the cart rumble 
away, until the sound of the wheels was muffled in the 
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distance. Then he ventured to peep from his hole 
across the oats, and saw the prison official about to 
return. If he stayed where he was he would be lost 
Passing down the field- way the horseman could not fail 
to see him. He was exposed to the full view for several 
yards on that side, so as quickly as he could crawl he 
left the ditch and crept through the hedge into the road 
once more. There was not a soul in sight either way. 
With a half smothered sob and cry, and bending low 
down to escape detection over the hedge, Philip plunged , 
at a desperate speed along by the stubble pathway until 
he cleared another bend in the road, as he heard the 
clatter of the horse's heels on the hard highway once 
more — but receding. The officer was going back the 
way he came to find him, but he would in all probability 
return. He only had a slight respite from pursuit, and 
now he felt as a man would feel with the bloodhounds on 
his track. And he squared his shoulders, and swore by 
the help of the living God to fight for his life. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 
PHILIP TURNS HOUSEBREAKER 

AT all hazards he must go forward now. The police 
. were on the right track at last, and this deter- 
mined officer, for one at least, knew it. It was im- 
possible that Philip could have got across the fields 
without having been seen by the workers, and when 
these had been interviewed, the policeman would return 
and follow up his clue. In all probability he had 
emissaries or assistants near at hand, and these would 
be warned and put on the watch. It would not do for 
Philip to hide now unless he came across a very safe 
place. It would not do for him to wait for nightfall 
before proceeding, so, tired and worn out as he was with 
his previous night's journey, he would have to keep on 
the tramp. There must be no more resting. It would 
not do to exhaust his remaining strength by running, 
so he relaxed his speed and walked quickly, taking 
care not to overdo the pace, and at last he came to 
the end of this seemingly interminable road. That is 
to say, he came to a break and four crossways. One 
finger pointed to Yeoford in a semi-southerly direction 
eastwards, but this did not attract him now. Crediton 
lay to the left, while Exeter lay to the right — almost the 
extreme right Now, to take the Exeter route would 
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be almost like returning into the enemy's camp. It 
would be like doubling upon his pursuers, and the 
direct distance, judging by the milestone, was only 
about ten miles. That would be the plan. In two 
hours, therefore, he would be there. But then it would 
be far too risky to keep to the highway. As the de- 
tectives were scouring the principal thoroughfares, it 
would be to his advantage to seek the byways and 
lanes. He was growing terribly hungry again, and as 
he was nearing a tiny hamlet, which he resolved to 
skirt, he hardly knew how to contain himself. He dared 
not go into any shop himself, though he knew there 
must be one close by ; and yet he was resolved to get 
some bread and matches somehow. While he was try- 
ing to work out what appeared an impossible problem, 
a small child came into view with a basket over her 
arm. She was going shopping for her mother. That 
was as plain as could be. After a slight hesitation on 
her part in her walk, he spoke to her, and she was on 
Jthe point of running away when Philip appealed to her, 
and his voice, always pleasant, touched the child, and 
she stopped, though still half in fear. 

** I am so hungry, little girl, and so tired. Will you 
buy me a loaf of bread at the shop where you are going ? 
See, here is the money," and he showed his sixpence. 

She approached quite timidly, and Philip thought 
what a forbidding object he must look to the child. She 
approached, however, and took the sixpence. 

" A loaf of bread, little girl, and a halfpenny box of 
matches. 1*11 wait here until you return." 

"Yes, sir," said the child, and ran off. Philip in- 
tended asking her not to say who the things were for, 
but upon reflection he did not She was evidently too 
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frightened to tell anyone. Then it occurred to him 
that after all she might tell, and perhaps somebody 
would come back with her. He waited patiently, but 
the girl seemed an age upon her errand, and he began 
to think she had gone home some other way, and that 
he would have neither bread nor sixpence. However, 
just as he was giving her up, she came at last and 
placed the loaf of bread wrapped up in paper in the 
roadway, the box of matches on the top, and the change 
on the top of that She did not speak, but kept her 
eyes fixed firmly on Philip, who would have given her a 
halfpenny for going, but ere he could say more than 
" Thank you," she took to her heels and ran her hardest 
from him. Doubtless she Iiad been well warned against 
tramps and their wicked ways. Philip was too grateful 
to get the food to care much, and was soon devouring 
the top of the loaf. Then, retracing his steps for a short 
way, he cut across a bridle-path behind the village into 
a beautifully wooded lane, and lighting his pipe, and en- 
joying the greatest comforter a weary wanderer can 
have, he commenced his travels once more. 

It was nearing mid-day now, and all the men being at 
work in the fields, he saw a good prospect of being able 
to cover a tolerable distance without meeting many 
people. When he did see anyone approaching he 
crawled into the hedge and through the thicket, if he 
had sufficient time and it were possible. Or, if not, he 
stretched himself out on the grass by the side of the 
road, and kept his face turned away so that not even the 
most inquisitive could see his features. In this fashion 
and by these tactics he travelled almost unobserved 
some eight or nine miles. Then, coming upon what was 
without doubt a large tract of public common ground, 
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with quite a small forest of trees down in the hollow, 
he sought out a secluded spot and smoked the afternoon . 
away. A sleep would have done him an immense 
amount of good, but that would mean in truth a chance 
of being caught napping. He had wandered so far from 
the main roads that he was entirely lost as to his 
bearings, but that did not trouble him greatly. What 
vexed and annoyed him most now was the fact that he 
had lost some excellent opportunities. When that child 
was buying him the food she might easily have got 
him some paper, an envelope, and a pencil. These 
were just the things he needed more than anything else 
in the wide world. He could have written to Barham 
Bazalgette, and in a couple of days at the outside he 
would have got him to a place of safety. Of course, 
that would have been a risk ; but Barham was a man of 
resources, and he would certainly have flown to his old 
friend's assistance. What a God-forsaken exile he was I 
Means of freedom within his reach, and he could not 
attain them. The cheapest things in existence, paper 
and pencils, and yet, possessing the wherewithal to 
purchase, he could not secure them. He had read and 
re-read the sheet of newspaper in which his bread had 
been wrapped, and had torn off the white margins to 
use as notepaper — and he lacked a pencil ! How short- 
sighted he had been! Had he been a real thief, a 
professional thief, he would have broken into some 
house and helped himself to everything he required — a 
suit of clothes and money — then the rest would have 
been easy. As he lay on the grass in the cool of the 
day this idea of committing burglary grew strong upon 
him. It was worth trying, if he could find the right 
house to break into and knew how to set about the 
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business ! The more he thought upon it the more be 
liked the notion. If something did not occur soon he 
would inevitably be taken. A change of clothes was 
now more imperative than ever — ^it was, in fact, his only 
hope of eluding his pursuers. They knew what he was 
wearing now, and of course a fresh description of him 
would be circulated. 

After his siesta all his old fears returned. He was in 
a worse plight than ever. His disguise was no disguise 
at all. He would be known at once wherever he went 
Come what may, that night he must make a desperate 
effort to get a change of raiment And he must get 
rid of his prison clothing at once. A thought occurred 
to him. He was quite alone. He rose up and reccm- 
noitred the surrounding country. There was not a soiu 
to be seen. The place was dead with silence, save fcH* 
the hum of the bees, the rustling of the leaves, and the 
twittering of the birds. With desperate promptitude 
he took off his smock and then his prison jersey. After 
putting on his smock over his vest, which was also, of 
course, marked, he proceeded to rip up the seamsof the 
jersey, and to tear the stuff into a hundred little pieces, 
so that only a prison expert would know whence the 
material came. These he took and carefully pushed 
as far as his arm would reach into the various rabbit 
holes which abounded, until he had disposed of every 
scrap. That he felt was a good bit of work. His other 
things should be treated in the same way directly he 
found other articles to replace them. This trivial action 
filled him with brighter thoughts again, and, instead of 
feeling despondent, a happy sensation of coming release 
came over him. 

He remained in the woods of this heath or common 
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until the sun had well set, and then he made a move in 
a south-easterly direction, with the object of getting 
near some human habitations. He had threepence in 
his pockety and his chief desire was to find some small 
huckster's shop, where in the shadow of the dusk he 
could buy, unseen, paper and pencil to write to 
Bazalgette. He had now dismissed the idea of break- 
ing into any house with the object of stealing. He was 
sure to get caught, or he was sure to break into some 
place that would prove of no service to him. Then he 
paused, ashamed of his own thoughts. What ! was he 
planning to rob his neighbours — ^to commit crime, which 
he abhorred? His better, his real nature revolted 
against the evil of his own suggestions, and he felt de- 
graded indeed. To what a pass had he come I Oh, 
God ! what vile things come upon a man in the despair 
of desperation and misery. Philip began to understand 
now how simply a man might fall into wicked ways, 
when he had nothing to lose and something to gain, 
however great the chances of being found out might 
be. It was perfectly conceivable that a hungry man 
would dare anything for the sake of a crust of bread 
He felt he would himself. In his case there was 
the added aggravation of knowing that in London, 
where he once was so well known, he had a good store 
of money, while at the same time he was without the 
means and the power of penning a simple letter. What 
an atom, after sill, a man was ! What a cypher ! And 
how full a man's life was of little irritating troubles ! 

Towards dusk, after walking many miles in unknown 
districts, Philip at last came upon a little shop ; but the 
sight of a small knot of men hard by kept him away, 
and he lounged through the village as indifferently as 
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he could. He had run the risk for nothing. Luckily 
there were no lights in the street, but it was patent to 
all that he was a stranger — a tramp — and this occurred 
to him as he was leaving the place, and so he boldly 
accosted A straggler and asked him the way to the 
Unioa No convict would dare go to the Union, and 
very few would have the original impudence to ask the 
way thither. It was one of the series of lucky strokes 
that had befriended Philip since he had broken loose, 
and once more he escaped arrest by a fluke. The man 
directed him to the Union — none nearer than Exeter, 
he said, and that was about four miles farther on. Then 
the man gave him a penny unasked, and went to the 
village inn, called for his jug of ale, and casually related 
the incident Everything was news in so small a place. 
The village constable heard of it, and when that same 
night inquiries were made of the runaway, he was able 
to report with-much self-satisfied importance that the 
only tramp or doubtful character seen that day had 
gone on to Exeter Union. 

As soon as he got clear of the village Philip turned 
up a narrow lane, in case anyone should take it into his 
head to follow him. He was near Exeter — too near, 
perhaps — but he had a mind to make it his headway 
quarters. It would be folly to attempt the walk to 
London — about a hundred and seventy miles ; but if he 
loitered about by night something might fall in his way, 
and he might get an opportunity of writing or telegraph- 
ing to Bazalgette. If he could only get another suit, no 
matter how shabby or delapidated, he would feel safer. 
He had now fourpence in his possession, and that was 
positive wealth. Fourpence ! It meant food for another 
day, life, and a prospect of freedom, for no prisoner 
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barred and guarded hr his prison cell was a greater or 
more helpless prisoner than Philip at that moment 
He was, comparatively speaking, deprived of action and 
liberty, although they were to his hand, only his hand 
was shackled. He was in irons, and could not stir with- 
out hurt to the freedom of his body. 

It was a beautiful star-lit night. Philip went now 
sadly, now remorsely, now hopefully on his way. What 
way ? The question rose to his lips and startled him. 
He had no way. He was an absolute wastrel — with a 
banking account, with a large amount of idle mpney, as 
he knew from his friend's last letter in prison, from the 
royalties on his opera, in his friend's charge. A six- 
penny telegram, and he would be as a rich man, and he 
could not send it Indeed, he was beginning to think 
he dared not, for he knew not into whose hands it 
might fall. 

He proceeded along the country lane beneath the 
bright blue of the starry heavens, wondering if after all 
he should escape without mishap, and, if he did, what 
would happen to him — what he should do for a living, 
how prove that he had a right to live — ^when his ear 
caught the sound of voices near at hand. Turning 
quickly, he saw across a short garden a solitary two- 
story house, from which was emerging a man and a 
woman in earnest conversation. The light in the cottage 
which he had just seen previously was no longer visible, 
and he concluded that the woman had herself put it out 
Philip stood up close to the hedge on the opposite side 
of the road, and the man and the woman went rapidly 
by without noticing him. When they had got right out 
of sight Philip crossed over to the cottage, breathing 
heavily. His heart beat rapidly, and he felt in a daze. 
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There was not another house to be seen for miles. 
This cottage stood quite alone, and evidently empty. 
The man and the woman, the occupants presumably, 
had gone out on business, and there was no one left to 
guard the place. What should he do ? Could he enter 
this place that chance had brought him to? Dare he 
seek for an opportunity of changing his things? He 
could easily repay the people later if he took anything. 
Oh ! what — ^what should he do ? He hated the thought 
of doing anyone harm— of depriving these people of 
anything ; but his own safety was at stake, and the devil 
was driving him to the verge of desperation — ^nay, he 
was there. Perhaps someone would be at home. He 
would risk asking for a little help-— a little food. He 
tried the cottage door. The latch went up, and with a 
gentle push the door opened into a half-passage, beyond 
which was the living-room — the parlour, perhaps. There 
were no lights in the house, and no sound of any living 
creature. And he hesitated once more, and was lost 

He groped his way through the passage into the room, 
and for fear of stumbling he struck one of his matches. 
As he did so he saw that there was a bed in the comer, 
and a white-robed figure started up with a cry, " Who's 
there?" 

Philip strode forward and caught the individual by 
the throat He would not risk being taken, at any rate 
now. Yet this moment of daring appeared to be the 
most crucial in the whole period of his escape. In his 
mind it seemed the turning-point He thought of his 
old friend and of his own freedom, and the hope of 
gaining it strengthened him somewhat All the same, 
he felt himself but a mere man of flesh and blood, and 
he recoiled from the horror of real wrong-doing. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 
BEFORE THE DAWN 

PHILIP'S eyes blazed with desperation. The con- 
viction that his real chance of absolute escape had 
come at last swayed him as in a whirlpool of events. 
Whatever happened now must be for his own welfare, 
even if at the sacrifice of that of others. But he would 
be merciful, and no impious deed should stain his 
character. Even now he would have given anything 
not to have entered this house. Oh! if he had been 
stronger and less tempted. 

As Philip clutched at the throat of the figure in the 
bed the match expired, and the room was in darkness. 

" Don't hurt me, sir, don't hurt me ! What is it you 
want?" 

" Are you alone ? " inquired Philip hoarsely. 

" Yes, quite alone. I am only a girL Please, don't 
hurt me, sir ! " 

The darkness was intense, and he could not dis- 
tinguish the speaker in any way. 

" I won't hurt you. Can I trust you ? Listen I I am 
being pursued by enemies, but I have done no wrong. 
Will you help me?" 

The girl sobbed softly as Philip relaxed his hold of 
her and said — 
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** Strike a light, and see me. You are a man. Surely 
you are not afraid of a girl ? ** 

Philip, somewhat confused at the rather tearful tones 
of the speaker, struck a match and looked at the slim, 
slight figure of a girl of about fifteen, who slipped out 
of bed in her night dress, and, while Philip lit a candle 
standing on a table, dexterously put on a loi^ frock 
that lay on a chair. Philip was abashed, and felt 
ashamed of having behaved so roughly to the child, 
and he apologised at once, and hoped he had not hurt 
her. Her neck showed the marks of his fingers, and he 
felt deeply sorry. He spoke gently to her and told 
some of his story and trouble without mentioning Dart- 
moor, glad to talk once more to a human being. At first 
the girl was terribly frightened, and could not remove 
her eyes from his face for a long time. After hearing 
Philip talk a little more, however, she seemed to pluck 
up courage, and as he repeatedly expressed his sorrow 
for hurting her neck and for intruding at all, she lost 
her fear and spoke. 

"Never mind, you are in trouble ; my brother once had 
to run away from the police in London, and we hid him. 
But they came and caught him, and they put him in 
prison." She cried a little as she spoke, and Philip 
touched her hand soothingly and cheered her with 
gentle words, and told as briefly as possible what he 
wanted. It struck him as odd that the girl should assume 
that his enemies were the police, but he said nothing. The 
girl was suspicious and anxious for him to be gone, 
fearing the police would come after him there. She 
kept harping on the police, so he explained that he was 
in no immediate danger, but that if he could get a 
change of clothes he would go away at once. After 
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carefully looking him up and down and gazing curiously 
into his face and eyes she made answer to his request — 
"You are about the same size as my poor brother. 
I will lend you his old suit of clothes. He will never 
want them again, but when you have done with them 
you must send them back, as I want to keep them in re- 
membrance of him," 

This odd little creature, with a large heart and homely 
face, then got Philip to pull out a big trunk from under 
the bed, and then handed him a complete suit of clothes. 
She also gave him a shirt, collar, necktie, boots, and 
socks, and bade him go quickly. But Philip explained 
that he must change there — at once, or the tilings would 
be no use to him. Then came an awkward moment 
Philip did not want to lose sight of the girl, in case she 
should raise an alahn, and have him caught red-handed. 
On the other hand the girl was afraid to move out of 
the room, and she was desirous for him to depart She 
did not know when her father would return, she said. 
The woman he had seen was her aunt, and the man her 
father. He had gone to Exeter to see her off by train 
to London. Philip grasped the situation at once, and 
seeing the need for haste, he said — 

" Very well. I won't hurt you. What is your name?" 

She said, " Margaret — Margaret Graves." 

" Very well, Margaret Graves," continued Philip, '* I 

won't hurt you ; but you must turn round and kneel by 

the bed. Keep your back to me, and I will change as 

quickly as possible. Be sharp, or we may be caught" 

Still in awe, perhaps dread, of her strange visitor, the 
girl did as she was told, and while Philip divested him- 
self of his clothing, she buried her face in the bedclothes 
and sobbed. In five minutes Philip had doffed his own 
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rags and prison things^ and donned the suit the girl had 
given him. Then he told her he was ready; and wben 
he had done the prison thii^ up in some brown paper 
lying handy, she rose and looked at him, saying — 

**Now you will be safe. Go— go— ga Take your 
own things away — take them away, please, and ga 
My &ther always said I was to help those in distress, 
but if you are seen here, we may get into trouble. 
You frighten me agsAn, My father will soon be home. 
Go ! Go ! Go ! You frightened me at first, or I would 
not have helped you. Please go ! Oh ! please go.'' 

Margaret Graves was seized with a new fit of weeping 
and trembling, and Philip said — 

** I will go, Mai^raret ; but I am afiraid of you now. 
Go down on your knees, and swear to Grod — before God 
— ^that you will not tell your father or anyone of my 
being here, and then I will go, but not before." 

So the little maid knelt down, and, curiously enough, 
commenced to say the Lord's Prayer. Philip, struck 
with the simplicity of the girl, allowed her to finish, and 
then persuaded her to repeat after him a most solemn 
vow that she would never divulge, as long as she lived, 
the fact of his presence there that night 

" For the sake of my dead brother," she said, ** I 
promise. I hope it is not wicked." 

Then Philip took up his bundle, blew out the candle, 
and departed. 

He knew that a litttle mystery would impress the girl, 
and it did ; and he also knew that the spirit of religion 
was so deeply implanted in her nature — as in all girl- 
children — as was shown by her solemnity and reverence 
in her prayers, that she would not break her oath. He 
gathered from what she said that her father was a pious, 
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but relentless man, whose life had been broken by the 
misdeeds of his only son, whose name was never 
mentioned in the humble home. The father did not 
even know that his daughter had kept her dead brother's 
clothing, or if he did he never referred to it, and it was 
patent that love for her brother and fear of Philip, who 
had certainly behaved brutally towards the child, as he 
afterwards confessed to himself with flushing cheeks, in 
the first instance, had alone been the cause of her hand- 
ing over the suit which he now wore. When the time 
came he would find a means of restoring the things to 
Margaret Graves. In his heart he blessed her for the 
loan, and went off with a lighter step. It was a pity 
there had been no looking-glass in the room, as he would 
liked to have seen what changes his face had undergone. 
The girl had looked so strangely at him. However, 
there was no occasion to dwell on trivial things. He 
had the parcel to dispose of, and that was enough to en- 
gage all his attention. It was still bright, and a sense 
of renewed vigour coursed through his veins. He was 
not likely to meet many people at that late hour, and he 
began to distribute the garments as he went along. 
First, he flung with all his force one of the old shoes 
away into a field, and the other he buried farther on in 
the soft mould under a hedge. The smock he tore in 
ribbons, and carefully hid under different heaps of stones 
by the roadside. His old slouch hat he also destro)^, 
and threw into the meadows. These were not likely to 
lead to any suspicion, even if found. His difKcult task 
lay in getting rid of his prison knickerbockers and his 
vest It being summer-time he was not wearing any 
pants when he left the prison. His prison socks and 
shoes he had disposed of, as we know, long ago. 
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After walking at a good swingii^ pace for about a 
mile and a half, he turned down a wdcome cutting, 
and commenced to tear up hb breedies into tiny shreds, 
but he did not allow one piece to drop anyidiere for 
fear of accidents — for fear that the drofqped rags mig^t 
prove a veritable trafl for any keen-witted constable 
who might pass that way in the morning. If he had 
had a spade handy he wcxild have dug a deep hole and 
buried them, but no digging tool could be found. He 
thought of burning them, but thot^ there were no 
houses within sight there was a possibility of some one 
passing, for, of course, he could not run the risk of 
merely setting them alight and leaving them to bum 
away of their own accord. The wind m^t put the 
fire out, or it might scatter some pieces with unmistak- 
able sig^s thereon. He was in a quandary. Though 
great as the danger was, it was not so great as it would 
have been, had he left the things with the girl in the 
cottage. Besides his peace of mind would have been 
destroyed. He would have been in continual dread of 
detection and pursuit Up to the present he had 
managed to blind the detectives as to his whereabouts, 
though they were not devoid of a certain glimmering of 
a clue. With the shreds and rags of his knickerbockers 
tied up in his vest, which also had the broad arrow 
stamped on the back and the front, Philip strode along 
the road, seeking for some safe place in which to cast 
his incubus. Whenever he came to a lane or a turning 
he took it, leaving all his peregrinations as to their 
destination to blind chance, preserving only a con- 
sistency of direction by bearing always to the right as 
far as possible. He longed to lie down and rest, but 
the misery the possession of the bundle caused him 
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prevented him from doing so. And now, as the night 
waned, and the day was beaming over the the threshold 
of the dawn, he discovered that he was quite adjacent 
to a large town, which he concluded must be Exeter. 
Soon the sun would rise, and daylight would come. 
People would begin to stir, and he would be in as 
terrible a plight as he had been in the beginning. 

What could he do with the prison rags ? 

He was growing faint and weary, and was compelled 
through sheer exhaustion to sit down and rest, though 
the grass was damp with dew, and penetrated through 
his suit of tweed — cheap and rather threadbare. As he 
sat resting and thinking by the roadside he heard the 
"gurgle, gurgle" of a small brook, and in a semi- 
somnolent condition he crawled towards the ditch 
whence came the welcome sound. He leant over and 
lapped up a quantity of the clear pure water, for he 
was parched with thirst and he was hungry. Yester- 
day's loaf had all been demolished, and he wanted 
something to eat very badly. However, the water re- 
vived him, and then he had a good invigorating sluice 
and dried himself on the vest, which he had to untie 
and tie up again. 

The sun was rising now, and seeing that the brook 
increased in width and volume as the water splashed 
along he followed it for nearly a mile, when he found 
it made a sudden descent into the ground through an 
iron grating. Inside the grating the water dropped 
almost sheer, as far as he could judge, and disappeared. 
He walked round about to try and find if there were 
any outlet farther on into the open again, but finding 
none he began to hum a tune — one of his own from the 
opera — the first melody he had hummed for months, as 
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he undid his parcel and dropped the bits of rag one by 
one through the grating. 

He was still monarch of the road, and while the birds 
chirruped in the trees a song of welcome to the sun, 
Philip tore up the last renmant of his Dartmoor 
costume— -his vest, and having waited quite ten minutes 
to let the other cloth float away, he disposed of the 
remains in the same manner, and as the last scrap fell 
throu|^ the grating, he sunk on his knees and sobbed. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

THE HUSBAND AND THE LOVER 

A LL London was ringing with the news of the escape 
jfl. of the convict Philip Gates from Dartmoor Prison, 
and conjecture ran high as to the chances of his being 
caught Already he had been away from the prison six 
nights and five days, and the newspapers soundly 
rated the authorities and the police for allowing such a 
criminal to be at large. Special detectives had been 
sent from London to hunt down the fugitive, but the 
police were compelled to confess themselves hopelessly 
at sea. At first it was stated that he had been lost on 
the moor, but this was soon contradicted, and Philip's 
movements for the first three days, including the day of 
his escape, were given with tolerable accuracy. That is 
to say, they knew in a measure the route he had taken, 
and followed his footsteps from Lidford to Okehamptbn, 
though they knew nothing apparently of his hiding in 
the barn, and to the point where he had met John 
Barton, who had been interviewed, but who proved to 
be an insufferably dense and stupid witness. All they 
could learn from him was that he had spoken to a 
dilapidated tramping labourer who had been ill and 
was hard up, and was on the way to Yeoford or 
Crediton, he forgot which, to stay with some friends. 
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But other people had seen this same labouring man 
dressed in a smock, which the police triumphantly 
proved he had either stolen or had had given to him on 
the main road to Crediton, and many and mendacious 
were the accounts of his appearance and bloodthirsty 
demeanour ! 

The police lost scent of him on the Crediton highway, 
but had found the little girl who had bought him the 
bread and matches — ^why matches, the press indignantly 
demanded? To set fire to some poor farmer's dwell- 
ing or haystacks, of course ! What else could a penni- 
less convict want matches for? John Barton said 
not a word about the sixpence and the tobacco he had 
given to Philip, and consequently his having such a 
^um, as the fact extracted from the tremulous little 
maid plainly showed he possessed, was attributed to 
many burglarious acts on the part of the runaway. 
Meanwhile, farmer Barton laughed consumedly in his 
sleeve, and sincerely hoped Philip would outwit his 
pursuers. A prisoner had not got clean away from 
Dartmoor for years, and the police were at a loss to 
understand how Philip had managed to evade them. 
They could not follow up the clue given by the child 
who purchased the loaf and matches for him, though 
they suspected that he was the same man who had 
asked the way to the Union in the hamlet near Exeter, 
to which town the individual in question had been 
directed. Several farming hands had been admitted to 
the Union that particular night, but, of course, Philip 
Gates was not amongst them. 

The police theory was that he had reached Exeter 
somehow, had communicated with friends in London or 
elsewhere, and with their assistance was conveyed to some 
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place of safety. Any persons harbouring the said Philip 
Gates were warned of penalties and punishments suffi- 
cient to scare half Europe, but all the same the prisoner 
remained at large, or in hiding somewhere. Of course 
suggestions of suicide were circulated freely, and several 
bodies were almost identified as the convict's. What 
worried and annoyed the Scotland Yard detectives more 
than anything, however, was the mystery of the prison 
clothes — how and where had he disposed of them? 
The halfpenny box of matches came to light again, but 
the rumour that he must have burnt his garments was 
soon scouted. The police must have seen the charred 
remains somewhere in such circumstances ! They had 
such a keen scent, and they never smelt the wrong end 
of the stick. 

Naturally all those who had ever been known to 
Philip in his prosperous days were interrogated as to 
their movements during the period of the escape, and 
were closely questioned as to whether they had held the 
slightest communication with him. Barham Bazalgette, 
when he first heard of Philip's daring flight, was for 
packing up a portmanteau with a suit of clothes, and 
going in search of his friend. But almost before he 
had decided upon this rather dangerous adventure, a 
detective called— none other than Mr. Tatam — who, 
finding him at home and not in league, as far as he 
could judge, with Philip, thenceforth kept him under 
surveillance, and thus rendered Bazalgette helpless and 
useless. For aught he knew, even his own correspond- 
ence might be subjected to inspection ere it reached 
his hands, so that if Philip wrote to him he would be 
trapped. He knew he was watched closely, therefore 
he made no effort to communicate with Philip or to try 
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to find him. But meeting by accident, the next day 
after the escape, Boldero Davis's half muzzy clerk 
Tom Parker Birks, a new and startling idea came into 
his head, simply from what Birks said, and the way he 
said it 

** He must be caught," cried the one-eyed rapscallion. 
^He must be caught, Mr. Bazalgette. By God, he 
must I Nobody knows what will happen to us if he 
isn't!" 

" What can happen to you ? How does it concern 
you whether Mr. Gates is caught, or whether he is 
not?" 

Such a look of fear came into the one eye of Birks — 
such a look of hunted fear — that Bazalgette caught hold 
of him and.asked him what the matter was. 

Without answering the question directly, Birks 
replied to the first query by saying, " Of course it don't 
concern me personally, but it ain't safe to have a man 
like that at liberty, is it ? Forgery is the worst of crimes. 
Forgery " 

" Shut up, you mean snob. I believe you know more 
about forgery than anyone else." 

" How dare you ?'* began Birks, but Bazalgette strode 
away in a fume, filled with an extraordinary notion, and 
Birks went and had some brandy to cheer him up. 
These exciting events always upset Birks now, and he 
wondered what his master thought of the business. But 
he did not go near him for several days to inquire. 
Davis was away in the country, he thought — ^though no 
one could count two days tc^ether where Boldero Davis 
would or would not be. It was not until some time 
after that he did hear of Philip's departure from Dart- 
moor, and then the effect upon him was worse than 
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would have been imagined even by BirHs, who knew his 
ungovernable passion and temper so well. 

Sir William Arnold, who had fully recovered from the 
financial depression under which he laboured at the time 
of Philip's sentence of imprisonment at the Old Bailey, 
read the account of his taking French leave with very 
mixed feelings. He was glad, and he was sorry. If 
Philip could get away out of the country and settle 
abroad, he would be most decidedly glad. Otherwise he 
feared he would be caught That is how he put it to 
himself. At the same time he would not have been 
above assisting him to a foreign clime out of his own 
pocket He would do anything rather than see him re- 
instated in his old position in London. He was far 
from satisfied with Elaine and her constant championing 
of the detested forger. This mock, foolish marriage of 
hers, too, with Boldero Davis was likely to end in a 
scandal. Four months had gone by, and Elaine was 
still a wife in name only, at her own crazy request, and 
Davis was making his life a burden to him in conse- 
quence. Her behaviour to her husband was cold and 
unwifely in the extreme. It was perfectly unnatural, 
and heaven alone knew when it would all end. She was 
no blessing to him nor to her mother ; the change that 
had come over her since this mad marriage, which, 
indeed, had saved him from ruin, made him sometimes 
tremble for her sanity. It is true that, towards the end 
of the trial, the piece of paper that had been handed to 
him contained a startling piece of news concerning 
Philip's birth and parentage, and there were reasons why 
he would have tried to save him from the horrors of gaol, 
were he positive of the truth of what he read. But as 
after the trial he could find no trace of the person who had 
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handed in the note, and as it might only have been 
a trick to get him off, he concluded that it was all 
false, and that his sympathy or interference in the verdict 
was not needed. Still, every now and then he had little 
pricks of conscience that did not add to the happiness 
of his days or his nights. Who could this Philip Gates 
be ? And why had it been suggested by his mysterious 
and anonymous correspondent that he could throw light 
on the subject of his origin ? What had it got to do 
with ^him ? He remembered, all too well, the one false 
step of his youth, and the blank page in his life. But 
he had only made a mistake — many mistake, perhaps, 
such as other men made. It was one of the inevitable 
results of unchecked, wayward, hot-headed passion. 
But the whole affair had beeii hushed up and forgotten 
years ago, and all connected with the incident were 
dead. And he had expiated his folly in a thousand 
ways, by a thousand acts of charity and benevolence. 
He had grown quite wealthy again through the timely 
aid of Boldero Davis, his son-in-law, who was no son-in- 
law in a measure, and now, when he was looking forward 
to spending the rest of his life in the odour of honour- 
able society, sanctity and pleasure, this confounded 
forgery business was likely to crop up again, through 
the disappearance of Philip. Personally, he had had 
many doubts before the trial as to Philip's guilt, but who 
could withstand the evidence, and the summing up of 
the judge? It was all perfectly plain and credible. 
And yet, though he tried to persuade himself that 
Philip Gates would soon be caught and consig^ned to 
Dartmoor again, he could not rid his mind of certain 
misgivings connected with the whole proceedings. 
Boldero Davis was to him, as to nearly all men, a 
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startling enigma, a paradox, and a puzzle. He almost 
wished he had never seen him — that he had never 
espoused Elaine. And then he recollected that if things 
had gone differently he, even he, might have been sent 
to the very place from which Philip had escaped. Was 
there such a thing as fatality? There was certainly 
such a thing as being too scrupulous on the side of 
conscience, and he began to perceive that this constant 
self-examination to which he was subjecting himself 
was likely to have a bad influence upon his health and - 
his peace. 

Since Lady Arnold had taken to extreme religious 
views and views on extreme religion, his home life had 
grown deadly monotonous. Elaine was living at Woking 
on a small estate left her by an aunt, more often alone 
with her servants than not, though Boldero Davis, who 
had become exceedingly erratic since his strange 
wedding, occasionally visited her, occupying apartments 
on one side of her house, which she set apart for him 
according to the terms of their wedding bond, which 
she insisted upon with the cunning of a Shylock. The 
ten thousand pounds which Elaine held fast was far 
more precious to Boldero Davis than the love of the 
most beautiful woman on earth, and though he con- 
stantly quarrelled with Elaine, and revolted against the 
terms of the contract, he was too wily to break the 
deed. It maddened him, too, when he saw how he had 
been outwitted by this magnificent creature, whom he 
imagined would capitulate after the first few weeks of 
their alliance. But Elaine was not to be cajoled or 
wheedled, or forced from her purpose, having many 
presentiments and feminine instinctive prognostications 
that ere the six months were expired, Philip would 
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come to her and be able to prove his innocence and 
save her. 

At first Boldero Davis had treated his wife, who was 
no wife, in a courtly fashion, and had paid tender 
attention to her desires and wishes. He had been so 
kind and affectionate to her, that at times she wavered 
and her heart misgave her. She always considered 
herself at these times in the position of a maiden with- 
holding her consent to an engagement from a man who 
loved her. And truly after this fashion, whiph was more 
passionate and masterful than deep or sincere, which 
sprang more from voluptuous fascination of form than 
admiration of heart and soul, Davis did love her. But 
though Elaine wanted passionate and ardent love, in his 
ardour there was always something repellent to her 
delicate nature. She judged him even in his love as 
more virulent than virile in the honourable sense of the 
word. However, she had given her word and she would 
keep to the contract. He had, with a certain amount 
of sacrifice, saved her father and mother from the con- 
tempt of the world, and she would not try to shirk the 
terrible responsibility she had assumed, though her 
heart failed her at intervals. But she would keep him 
to the letter of the bond, and there was time yet 

As the weeks fled by and the months passed, a 
surprising and alarming change came over Boldero 
Davis, and when her aunt died and left her the small 
house and estate at Woking, she was glad to go there 
for shelter. She had her own income again from her 
step-father, whom she rarely saw, and was independent 
of her half-husband's assistance. To her horror, more- 
over, she discovered, when Davis began to throw off all 
veneer and to expose himself in his natural colours, 
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that she was tied to a man who, if he were not a down- 
right drunkard, was a heavy, a very heavy, drinker and 
debauchee. He developed some of the very lowest 
animal instincts, and, with his disreputable factotum 
Birks, would spend days away from home in drinking 
and devilment. That he kept a separate establishment 
she guessed, but was not quite sure; that he was 
altogether a bad man she had irrefragable proof, and 
the prospect of having to spend the rest of her days 
and pure life with such a debased creature distracted 
and dismayed her. 

Four months of the specified six of their bond had 
expired, and in two more by the law of the land, for he 
never ill-treated her in the legal meaning, he could 
compel her to be his wife indeed. She would become 
his slave, and doubtless he would not fail to remind her 
of their six months of enforced celibacy when the time 
came, and he was her lord and master. The thought of 
what was in store for her, for she knew the terrible, the 
malignant, the non-forgiving side of his abominable 
character too well, filled her mind with one fixed 
determination. Ere the six months elapsed she would 
put an end to all things without fail. Death would be 
as pleasure to the eternal companionship of such a 
man — that would be eternal hell. Moreover, she 
planned the means of her own destruction, and was 
only giving herself a respite in case she should hear any 
hope of Philip's freedom. And then, just as she did 
hear of it, in a way she least expected — just as she 
heard of Philip's escape from Dartmoor an accident 
befell Boldero Davis, and on the night that she read of 
Philip's flight from Dartmoor in the Evening Standard^ 
Boldero Davis was thrown from his trap when on his 
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way to call on Elaine at Wdcing, in one of his drunken 
freaks, and she had to have him in the house to nurse 
him, or have him nursed — she could do nothing else, 
nothing less. 

So at the time when she most needed to be alone to 
think, to hope, to pray, and she prayed ceaselessly in 
silence for Philip's safety, she was hampered with this 
obnoxious incubus. She had the best advice in the 
neighbourhood as to Davis's accident, and was gratified 
to learn that his bruises were slight, that no bones were 
broken, and that in a few days he would be well enough 
to leave his room. So far so good ; while he was an 
invalid, Elaine waited upon him with as little re- 
pugnance as possible, taking care that he saw nothing 
of the excitement of the Dartmoor incident This she 
treasured as her own secret, watching eagerly for every 
scrap of news, and dreading the worst every hour of 
the day. Each edition of the daily and evening papers 
that were issued she secured and kept locked up in her 
own apartments. And as day succeeded day, and 
Philip was still at liberty, and the police seemed to 
be abandoning all hope of ever catching him, her 
heart beat with joy and her face flushed with pleasure. 
Oh ! if she only knew where he was, and could find 
him and succour and solace him ! If she could only 
let him know where she was that he might come to 
her. But Davis? And the police? Mr. Tatam had 
sent a friend down to inquire, only in a casual way, 
whether the prisoner had been seen in that neighbour- 
hood. And Elaine caught the cue that would avert 
the suspicion of her interest in Philip. She acted the 
scene with the detective admirably, and her indignation 
against him for daring to come to her about the 
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harbouring of convicts and outcasts was so magnificent 
and tragic that the poor man slunk away abashed and 
ashamed of himself, and feeling assured that if the 
convict did call that way he would have a pretty warm 
reception. 

On the morning of the sixth day of the flight from 
Dartmoor Elaine rose earlier than usual, for she fancied 
she heard someone calling her by her name, and though 
the voice was unfamiliar and not a bit like Davis's, she 
hastily dressed herself and went into his room. Boldero 
Davis was fast asleep, so she closed the door hastily and 
descended to the ground floor. The servants were still 
in bed, and the house was as silent as the grave. She 
went into the dining-room and peered through the 
blinds. Not a soul was to be seen ; but the morning 
was so beautiful that she opened the front door and 
strolled down the garden path, taking a watering-can in 
her hand, for gardening had long been one of her best 
amusements. 

Somewhat preoccupied, and thinking of the voice she 
had heard in fancy or imagination, she b^an to care- 
lessly water some of the plants in a side bed, when she 
started, in surprise and fear, under the impression that 
she heard a soft crawling noise. Then looking carefully 
round the garden and seeing no one, she resumed her 
watering, to suddenly cease as she distinctly detected 
a sound as of lapping. She dropped her can pre- 
paratory to raising an alarm, when she heard a voice 
that thrilled the half-cold blood in her heart, speaking 
these words — 

"For the love of God, lady, don't make a noise. 
Don't be frightened. Give me some water and I will 
go. 
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She dashed forward and caught a man lying prone 
by the coat, and whispered hoarsely, feverishly — 

"Philip! Be quiet I will save you. Philip, my 
Philip! It is I, Elaine. Oh Philip, my Philip, my 
Philip!" 
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CHAPTER XXX 

ELAINE BECOMES MISTRESS OF THE 
SITUATION 

FILLED with astonishment, poor Philip, worn to a 
shadow and almost starving, found himself almost 
fainting in the comparatively strong arms of Elaine, 
who lifted his emaciated form out from the shrubbery. 
He had lain there half-sleeping, until moved by the 
water from her garden can, totally unconscious in whose 
grounds he was trespassing. He was tired of tr3dng to 
escape, and had crawled in this garden during the night 
to lie down and die or be taken. The struggle was 
becoming too great for him, and he was about to sur- 
render, to give in, when Elaine came to his rescue. Then 
at once reawoke his desire for liberty, and remembering 
only that it was Elaine, the woman he had loved, the 
woman he still worshipped, and yet he could not forget 
what Barham Bazalgette had told him in the letter. 
Weak and faint as he was therefore, he gazed silently, 
reproachfully at her, and with an effort freed himself 
from her arms. 

" Philip ! Philip ! " she cried hysterically, holding out 
her hands, "you ai'e in danger; you must stay here. 
Speak to me, dear ! " 

But Philip strove against all inclination to accept her 
proffered aid, and feeling now that he was bound to be 
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caught and caring nothing, turned towards tbc gate and 
moved away, only ottering once : " Oh ! Elaine." 

In a second she guessed die truth — diat he had heard 
of her hateful marriage, and she spiai^ towards him as 
he tottered and held on to die gate. 

* Philip ! Philip ! I am not as bad as you tiiink. It 
is not as you have heard. I am not really married 
Hear me, Philip, for die sake of <dd times, for the sake 
of the love I bear you. Philip, my Philip, I am true to 
you stilL* 

He turned to her amazed. Surely she spoke with 
die voice of truth. Could it be that he had been mis- 
informed ? Had Bazalgette made some fearful blunder ? 
She looked so sweet and pretty and so truthful, and he 
felt so weak and useless. His brain was unsteady — he 
was in a dream, and as she once more pleadingly 
advanced, exhausted nature almost gave way ; he was 
as a child, and though his intention was to depart, yet, 
perhaps, there was a mistake somewhere and he hesitated, 
and Elaine went to his assistance, speaking sweetly and 
tenderly to him in his sorrow and distress. 

Philip was still mystified and almost incapable of action 
through privation and exhaustion ; nevertheless he strived 
to push open the gate and almost fell, and Elaine went 
forward and caught him in a half-swoon. She was strong, 
and love made her stronger. She well knew the peril 
Philip was in, she had not lost sight of it for an instant, 
and now partly carrying, partly supporting him, she 
urged her restored, still half-resisting lover towards the 
house. As yet all was silent The blinds were down 
and the two servants still in their rooms. Elaine first 
led Philip into the dining-room and sat him down on 
the couch. In a minute she went to the side-board and 
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poured out a strong dose of brandy, to which she added 
some soda water from the siphon. This she bade him 
drink, giving him at the same time some lunch biscuits 
to nibble. She did not know how long he had been 
without food, but she saw that he was terribly weak and 
her heart bled for him. The brandy coursed through 
his veins like new blood and a bright hectic flush 
suffused his cheeks. "Oh, Elaine! Elaine!" And he 
forgot everything almost in the joy of seeing and being 
with her once more. Then turning his tear-dimmed eyes 
to her and clutching her frock and her hands, he saw 
himself fully in the glass for the first time, and gave a 
terrible start. 

" What's the matter, dear ? " 

" My hair ! Look at it 1 How white ! It is white ! " 
he cried. 

" Yes, dear, I saw ; I saw and knew that it had come 
from your sufferings and agony." 

" I have had my hat so close over my head that I did 
not know before," he said sadly. 

" Never mind. You must remain quite still. If the 
servants hear you we shall be discovered, and I shall 
not be able to hide you," explained Elaine, stroking his 
hand. 

"The police — they are still after me? You know 
everything." 

" Yes, yes, dear, I know everything. I can and will 
save you, if you will trust me, though you do not know 
what fearful risks we run. I cannot tell you yet, but 
you must not move without me. As soon as the ser- 
vants are down I will return to you and get you upstairs 
to a place of safety. Rest, Philip dear, rest ; drink some 
more of the brandy and eat the biscuits, and then sleep 
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for half an hour. But, above all, believe me true to you. 
I am still your Elaine — ^your Elaine, dear." 

But he was already half-dozing, and only half-heard 
what she said, for the brandy which had revived him for 
a little while was now lulling him to sleep — it was, in 
fact, partially intoxicating his enfeebled frame, and as 
Elaine bent down and kissed his weather-beaten, grubby, 
stubbly face and his snow-white hair — it had turned 
white when he was lying in the bam the morning after 
his escape, when the officers were sitting beneath the 
loft in which he was hiding — as Elaine kissed him he 
dropped off into a deep slumber, and she stole out of 
the room, locking the door after her and placing the key 
in her pocket just as the maids begsm to descend the 
stairs for the work of the day. 

Elaine spoke to them, and said she had been dis- 
turbed by Mr. Davis, who was asleep again. As she 
had been up many times during several preceding nights 
the servants thought nothing of seeing her. They went 
about their work as usual, while Elaine walked slowly 
upstairs to her bedroom in a desperate condition of 
mind and body, and of a verity she was in a difficult 
and dangerous position. In one room she had her law- 
fully wedded husband, whom she hated and despised, 
and in another lay her affianced lover, a refugee from 
justice with a price upon his head, whom she loved and 
worshipped. The reappearance of Philip, in whose 
innocence she still steadfastly believed, had brought 
back all her old passionate yearning for him, and at 
all hazards she determined to save him, even if need 
be at the sacrifice of Davis, who was now almost con- 
valescent. Her first thought had been as to the 
bestowal of Philip and the expulsion of Davis. How 
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could she get the latter out of the house? By what 
device could she get him up to London ? One daring 
idea had been that after getting rid of Davis to instal 
Philip into the sick room in his place, so that she might 
attend upon him herself, and by keeping the servants 
out of the room do it apparently openly. But she was 
afraid of that plan. Besides, Philip must be secreted at 
once. And then she would think of some means of 
persuading Davis to depart A false telegram from 
London to him, if she could manage it, would draw 
him away ; but then, perhaps, finding he had been duped 
by someone, he might return at once. She was at her 
wits' end to know what to do for the best For the 
present Philip would have to hide in her own den — 
an inner room that could only be reached by a short 
passage of a few yards from her own bedroom, and 
into which the servants were never allowed to penetrate, 
except to clean it out once a week, without her express 
permission. Next to this little apartment, where Elaine 
was in the habit of reading, writing, painting, and 
playing the piano in her happier, less hopeless moments^ 
was a bathroom and lavatory, so that the three rooms 
together formed a small set, compact and complete — 
making a bijou living suite, if desired. The room 
occupied by Boldero Davis was one of a similar suite 
on the opposite side of the house, while the servant's 
apartments were on the third story. As soon as she 
could venture without being disturbed by the servants 
Elaine returned to the dining-room, and aroused Philip 
with the greatest difficulty. He had fallen into a heavy 
slumber, and was not easily shaken out of his dreams. 
When he awoke the hunted look that Elaine had first 
noted came into his eyes again, and he gazed round the 
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dining-room with fear and surprise. Seeing Elaine, 
however, he remembered. He also remembered then 
what he had almost forgotten again — ^that she was 
married. Yet he was afraid to speak, as she had b^;ged 
him to trust her, or to upbraid her — whatever she had 
done, she had now rescued him from starvation and 
death, and he was too grateful to say one unkind word, 
though the anxious days and the trials and sorrows he 
had passed through made his heart very bitter towards 
all mankind. To Elaine, however, he felt softened and 
chastened. She had kissed him — ^he remembered that, 
and perhaps Bazalgette had made some mistake. 
Besides, she had promised to explain, and if he were 
to insist upon going away at once in open daylight, 
he would jeopardise her good name and honour as well 
as his own liberty. So when Elaine told him what she 
wished him to do, he touched her hands lovingly, and 
followed her silently upstairs and through her bedroom 
to her private den, where she had improvised a bed on 
the couch for him. He needed no second bidding to 
lie down and continue his rest, and placing some 
biscuits, some jelly, and extract of meat on a small table 
with the spirit decanter and soda water, she left him, 
hoping that he would sleep for a couple of hours at 
least 

She locked the door, and when in her own room again 
sat on the bed. She was running a double risk now 
with Philip. She was shielding him from the police in 
her house, and in a room that could only bereached 
through her bedroom. This had not occurred to her 
before — until now, as she began to take off her dressing- 
gown, prior to attiring herself for the day. She was 
jeopardising her own honour. Should he be discovered 
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there her reputation would suffer. People could and 
would say anything they liked ; they would at once 
come to one conclusion, the most dreadful and the 
apparently patent of all — she had denied herself to 
her husband for the sake of her lover, that's what they 
would say. The conviction came upon her with an 
awful sensation of sickness and dread. She seemed to 
want stimulating herself now. Then a curious thought 
came into her head, a thought that showed the whole 
bent of her mind, of her hopes and desires. Suppose 
Philip were found there, and Boldero Davis knew of it 
and brought a charge against her ? She would neither 
acknowledge nor refuse anything, and she would gain her 
liberty. Philip would know the truth, and they could at 
once be happy together, as they had dreamed to be long 
ago. She laughed nervously, as though the notion half- 
amused her, but made haste to dress, in case anyone 
should come in. Her nerves were very firm, and her 
common-sense was strengthened by the clearness of her 
mental vision. That contingency of divorce would never 
do. If Philip were discovered all her hopes would be 
crushed again. She had forgotten in the ecstasy of the 
one feeling that he was an escaped convict and she was 
harbouring him. All the same, and though harassed as 
to what would be the upshot of this new adventure, she 
was embarrassed with joy, as her quick brain was busily 
scheming for the future. She was so happy she could 
not restrain herself from just looking once more upon 
the sleeping face of the man she loved — a veritable 
tramp, with the stain of travel and adversity on his 
clothes and features. But she only saw him with the 
eyes of love, which brimmed with tears of pain and 
regret over his forlorn condition, and she stroked the 
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white hair that was once so curly and dark. She pressed 
her lips on his forehead^ and coquettishly placing her 
newly scented handkerchief in his breast left him once 
more* 

Then she knocked at Boldero Davis's door, but 
received no reply. It was just half-past eight now, and 
he was usually awake at that time. She knocked again, 
and still receiving no reply she turned the handle of the 
door and peeped in. To her surprise the bed was empty. 
She advanced to the centre of die chamber and glanced 
round. His clothes were gone ; not a vestige of any- 
thing belonging to him was to be seen. What could 
have happened? Had he dressed himself and gone 
into the garden alone? He must have grown very 
strong all at once. With some misgivings as to the 
wisdom of his conduct Elaine hurried downstairs into 
the dining-room, where her own breakfast was laid, but 
he was not there. Then she rang the bell for the 
parlour-maid. After waiting and no one answering she 
descended to the kitchen, calling the girls as she went 
Still no answer. No one in the kitchen, no one in the 
scullery, no one in the garden ! What could it mean ? 
Had they seen Philip ? Had they seen her bring him 
in from the garden, and had they gone for the 
police? She leaned against the kitchen dresser 
trembling with apprehension. Even supposing the 
girls had seen Philip and gone off to the town, that 
would not account for the absence of Boldero Davis. 

She reascended into the dining-room, completely 
nonplussed by the extraordinary disappearance of her 
household, cudgelling her brains as to what was best to 
be done in the circumstances, especially with regard 
to Philip. As she stood at the window trying ^o get 
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her thoughts under control, she espied her parlour-maid 
coming rapidly towards the house. She went forward 
to meet her at once. 

" Carrie," she exclaimed, " where have you been ? " 

" Oh, please ma'am, Mary sent me into the town to 
buy some eggs for breakfast, as the milkman foi^ot to 
bring any," and then she burst out crying. 

" And Where's Mary ? " 

At which question Carrie cried all the more. 

" Tell me. Where is Mary ? And where is Mr. 
Davis?" 

" Oh, please ma'am, I ought to have told you. Mary's 
been carrying on shameful, and— and — they've gone." 

"Gone — they've gone? Who has gone? What do 
you mean?" demanded Elaine. 

By degrees Elaine was enlightened. Mary, it appears, 
was no better than she should have been. A trifle 
worse. She and Mr. Davis had been friendly. Far too 
friendly in Carrie's tyts. She was always going into 
Mr. Davis's room when her mistress was away, and was 
always getting him spirits to drink, chiefly at night- 
time, and in return Mr. Davis had given her a lot of 
money. But she never thought Mary was as bad as 
she was. As she was coming home from fetching the 
^gs, Carrie, it appeared, met Boldero Davis with the 
deceptive and recalcitrant Mary, going towards the rail- 
way station, and they made greater haste when she 
came in sight 

" Oh, ma'am, Mary is a bad girl, and I am glad she is 
gone. I never heard of such goings on before — never." 
Then she stopped as she saw a cloud gathering on her 
mistress's face, and added, "But I'm sorry for you 
ma'am.'' 
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Elaine only told her not to mind, and though dis- 
gusted and somewhat agitated by what she had heard, 
her thoughts reverted to Philip. There is no more 
engrossing and selfish passion than love. 

** After all, things were turning out for the best I ** she 
said to herself and coloured. As soon as she could 
arrange for Philip's safety — he would have to be got 
out of the country somehow : Paris would be the safest, 
perhaps, unless he stayed in London. As soon as he 
was secure from arrest she would send for her step- 
father and her lawyers, and have her foolish marriage 
with Davis annulled at once. Such barefaced and 
shameless conduct would certainly warrant any judge 
in giving her her freedom. That he should bdhave so 
horribly in her own house and with her own servant 
was beyond all ordinary toleration. He was a brute- 
beast — there was no other word for it Her pride was 
painfully wounded, and her anger, when she remem- 
bered how she had nursed and tended him through his 
accident and illness, was almost beyond her mastery. 
She felt the insult and degradation of the vulgar 
incident keenly, but at the same time she did not lose 
sight of its compensatory side. He had entirely put 
himself outside the pale of any sympathy on account 
of his unfortunate marriage with her, for she was not 
blinded to his aspect of the circumstance, and had now 
so transgressed as to make it impossible that they 
should ever be man and wife. This at least was grati- 
fying, and would be a happy release for both of them. 
After the first excitement that the repulsive and shock- 
ing departure of Boldero Davis had caused her, Elaine 
quieted down and felt more at ease to deal with Philip. 
It seemed an odd coincidence that while she was hiding 
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and protecting her lover, her husband should be em- 
ployed upon a scandalous elopement Surely his illness 
had affected his ordinary reasoning powers, otherwise 
he certainly would not have been guilty of so palpably 
foolhardy an act: an act which practically conferred 
freedom upon her and ignominy upon himself He had 
doubtlessly been saturating himself with the spirits the 
girl was surreptitiously supplying him with. Evidently 
he had become a helpless slave to this passion for drink, 
and that would account for most things. Unrestrained 
abandonment to the alcoholic disease invariably debased 
and demoralised the victim. What she had taken for 
somnolency, then, was brought on by brandy. How 
careful the girl must have been in furnishing tiie drink 
and in destroying the smell. No wonder Davis always 
wanted the fumigating ribbon alight. 

But she had no thought for Boldero Davis now. The 
mad contract that she had entered into with him was 
brought to a climax, and as soon as Philip was strong 
enough to know she would tell him everything from 
beginning to end. It would ease her conscience and set 
her heart at rest. 

With Davis gone and only one servant in the house 
she felt herself free to act, with discretion, of course, 
and with promptness. A score of ideas flitted through 
her brain for Philip's preservation, and eventually she 
formulated a plan that gave her great satisfaction. 

Meanwhile her patient was asleep, and did not awake 
until far into the afternoon, and her love for him was 
growing deeper and deeper than ever it had been. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 
A SLIGHT BUT IMPORTANT CLUE 

ELAINE possessed what newspaper reporters de- 
light in terming a " teeming braia'* While Philip 
slept oflf the fatigue engendered by the last forty-eight 
hours' privations — ^he had had nothing but a crust of 
bread to eat, he told Elaine, for two days — ^she had 
been by no means idle. The plan she had conceived 
for Philip's safety she commenced to put into operation 
that day by arranging the most important preliminaries. 
She wanted occupation for her mind, to distract her 
thoughts from dwelling on the incidents of the early 
morning; and so, leaving the bewildered Carrie and 
her father, who was the gardener Elaine employed two 
or three days a week, in charge of the house, she went 
forth on a shopping expedition, making a call at her 
bank in Woking on the way. But prior to setting out 
she wrote a little note for Philip as he lay asleep, warn- 
ing him not to try to venture out of his room until 
her return, when she would have an agreeable surprise 
for him, and begging him to eat sparingly, but comfort- 
ably of the viands left, in case he should hurt himself 
after his long fast. 

After cashing a cheque for thirty pounds at her bank 
Elaine proceeded to Woking Station, and booked a return 
ticket to Guildford. Hitherto she had only visited 
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Guildford twice, so that she was quite unknown in the 
town except at two shops — a draper's and a shoemaker's 
— and these to-day she avoided. If she had been 
engaged on secret service all her life, she could not 
have gone to work with more circumspection and care 
than she employed on this day. She had donned 
one of her quietest costumes, and wore a hat that was 
almost akin to a bonnet, which she had previously 
discarded as giving her, in her own opinion, a dowdy 
appearance. To-day she put it on with a touch of 
pleasure, and almost without a thought as to whether 
she looked a guy in it or not She wanted to look older 
— matronly, if possible — and she flattered herself rather 
unnecessarily that she had achieved her object 

On alighting from the station she took a cab to within 
an easy distance of the Grammar School, and the cab- 
man being well tipped and taking her for a mother on 
a visit to see her son, perhaps, finding he would not be 
needed any more, drove back to the town perfectly 
satisfied. Then Elaine, when the coast was clear, walked 
sharply back into the High Street She had carefully^ 
weighed the mission upon which she was engaged, and 
though the precautions she took were not altogether 
necessary, she felt it her duty to be rather over-cautious 
than under. She was fully aware of the fact that almost 
everything she was doing on this journey was in direct 
contravention of the laws of her country, and that she 
was running considerable risk of being cast into prison 
herself. But her love for Philip was so intense this 
happy, unhappy, perplexing day, was so overmastering 
and powerful, that she would have broken every law in 
the land for his sake if she thought it would save him. 
So with feminine enjoyment of her own duplicity, and 
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exercising all her powers of forethought and prudence, 
she began the task of purchasing a complete "rig out" 
for Philip. First of all she went into a gentleman's 
haberdashers and purchased by guess, as to size, half a 
dozen white shirts, two changes of men's underclothing, 
three pairs of socks, some neckties, a couple of white 
waistcoats, and a soft felt hat, which she saw to her joy 
they sold — for boots and hats were the things tiiat 
bothered her most beforehand. She could hardly go 
into a hatter's and buy a tall hat or even a bowler for a 
man without causing some unuttered inquiry to arise in 
the mind of the shopman. These she ordered to be sent 
to the cloak-room at the station. Her next visit was to 
a bootmaker's, and first artfully purchasing a pair q( 
tiny shoes for herself, she asked to see a larger pair of 
ladies' shoes — to give away she explained. Out of several 
samples submitted she chose a mannish-looking pair 
with patent fronts — women's sevens, which she judged 
would fit Philip ; anyhow, she had not the courage to 
buy a pair of men's shoes, though it was only her own 
fears, and not becauseit was altogether without precedent 
for a lady to buy boots, say for her husband, that pre- 
vented her. Moreover, the pair she purchased were very 
suitable, and nobody, seeing them on, would know that 
they were made for a woman and not a man. The two 
pairs she had done up very securely in a box, and im- 
mediately took them to the Post Office and sent them 
to herself, at Woking, by parcel post. So far she had 
done well. But now came the most difficult part of her 
self-imposed expedition. She wanted trousers and a 
coat, and she had not the courage to go into a tailor's 
shop, a ready-made tailor's, of course, to buy them. She 
found herself blushing like a school-girl, and full of 
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foolish nervousness. She felt exactly as a man would 
feel, perhaps, who had to go to a draper's to buy a nditte 
petticoat. And there are not many men who could 
summon up sufficient impudence, or be aUe to deprive 
themselves of a certain curious sense of self-conscious- 
ness, to undertake such a delicate commissioa How 
absurd it seemed that she could not lay out her own 
money without feeling afraid or ashamed of buying 
what she wanted! She had bought shirts, therefore, 
why not trousers? She could not answer her own 
question. She only knew she felt ^ funny," and did not 
like to go into the shop. What a pity Philip could not 
wear petticoats and skirts ! So she hovered about the 
shops and walked up and down the Hig^ Street until it 
occurred to her that if she wished to avoid an over- 
allowance of notice and observation it would not be 
wise to loiter any longer, and a clock striking three 
reminded her that Philip was all alone and might wake 
at any moment Therefore she at last screwed her 
courage up and almost ran into a shop where ready- 
made suits were offered for sale. With an audacity 
of manner and expression that greatly impressed the 
shopman, and putting on a severe tone of voice, 
Elaine demanded to see a — pair of trousers! But 
when several pairs were brought and having no desire 
or intention of examining these weird articles of male 
attire, she explained to the bewildered attendant that 
she wanted a pair of trousers to send to a poor fellow 
in the hospital who had met with an accident — and 
had in fact lost all his clothing in rescuing some people 
from a fire. 

This lovely piece of fiction caused the shopman to 
grow sympathetic, and he seemed inclined to inquire for 
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particulars ; but Elaine was modest, and intimated that 
the man was quite unhurt and everybody was saved. 
After describing Philip's height and general proportions 
to him, the shopman selected a suit of clothes that he 
thought likely to suit — a tweed pair of trousers and a 
coat and vest of black melton. With a thankful heart 
Elaine paid four pounds ten shillings for a suit that was 
worth about thirty-five shillings, and took her departure 
in a cab for the station with her packages, only too glad 
to avoid further inquiries respecting the fire and the 
unfortunate but plucky young man who was in the 
hospital. 

She was lucky enough to catch a train to Woking at 
once, and returning with her parcels she hired a cab 
and drove home immediately. Elaine carried all the 
things up to her room at once, telling Carrie to get tea 
ready for her as quickly as possible. Removing her hat 
and veil, she first knocked at the door of her den, and 
then, unlocking it, entered to find Philip sitting up on 
the couch in a troubled frame of mind. 

His face brightened and his eyes glistened as Elaine 
came forward and sat beside him, seeing that he had 
eaten all the jelly and biscuits, and then he relapsed 
sorrowfully again." 

" Poor Philip ! " 

"Yes, indeed, I am poor Philip. Do you know 
what awful risks you are running? Do you know 
that they could lock you up for assisting me in this 
way ? " 

" Yes, dear, yes ; I know all the risk I run, and I 
would run it were it three times as dangerous." 

He look at her carefully and she looked at him. He 
had made use of the washing materials she had set out 
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for him, and he was looking twenty times fresher, 
younger, and brighter than when she left him. But 
there was still a sad expression in his eyes that hurt 
her. Was he sorry for all she had done ? 

" Cheer up, Philip. Why are you so melancholy ? I 
have thought of a means of making you quite secure 
from — from " 

"Arrest?" 

"Yes. Oh, Philip!" 

"Oh, Elaine! Elaine! Why are you doing these 
things?" 

" Why ? For your sake, dear ; for 3rour sake." Then 
she took his wasted hand in hers, but he gently worked 
it away from her. 

"Why did you marry, Elaine? I lived in prison 
for your love. It was the only thing that kept me 
alive." 

" Marry ? Who told you I was married ? " 

" I heard of it from a friend when I was in Dartmoor. 
Did you forget me so soon ? And that man of all men ! 
Did you think me guilty too? Oh, Elaine! Elaine! 
and I loved you so much," and he turned away from 
her in pain and pitifulness. 

" Philip, dear Philip ! it is true that I did marry — and 
that man — but I have never been his wife except in 
name. And I never loved him — never, never ! You had 
all my love. Will you let me tell you everything, dear, 
and then you will pity me and understand. It is better 
than you think it is." 

A knock at the door startled them both. 

Elaine soon called out, " What is it ? " 

The door was locked. 

" The tea, ma'am, please," said the maid-servant 
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*" Very well ; take it into my bedroom, and I will 
fetch it, Carrie. Don't be alarmed, dear. It is a double 
door ; there is a red baize one outside this. She could 
not hear. We will have tea t(^;ether, here." 

Only slightly reassured Philip sat down again. And 
presently Elaine re-entered with a tray bearing tea and 
meat for two, she having got another cup and saucer 
from the cupboard unknown to the maid. 

The tea refreshed them both. And after a while 
Elaine told Philip the whole mystery and business of 
her marriage with Boldero Davis — that she had done it 
to save her father's honour and her mother's life, for the 
disgrace would have killed her — of the ten thousand 
pound bond, of her being Davis's wife in name only, 
and she was insistent upon this point, and then of the 
final episode, the tragic, farcical, mean climax that the 
morning's escapade had brought about, or would bring 
about soon. In truth she related everything most cir- 
cumstantially, fearing he would not comprehend if she 
were not explicit 

Philip listened in astonishment to her recital — it 
seemed incredible, and almost, if not quite, out of 
keeping with everyday existence. And yet, was not 
truth stranger than fiction at all times? 

He was more than puzzled at the submissiveness and 
affection — he must indeed have been in love with her — 
of Boldero Davis. He had evidently resolved that he 
— Philip — should not have Elaine. There was some- 
thing very mysterious — very unfathomable about the 
tactics and the conduct of that man. And now it 
seemed that deep and artful as he had been, he was to 
be outwitted at last. For Philip was of Elaine's opinion 
that she could easily obtain a divorce. After a bit they 
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talked of other matters, being somewhat constrained. 
She was still a married woman, and though Philip was 
full of gratitude and admiration, he was colder than he 
ever thought he could be with her. But she was married ; 
that seemed to cause a barrier between them. And the 
danger in which she now stood of losing her good name 
through his presence — this distressed him inwardly more 
than outwardly, though he touched on the subject to her 
with tender, sorrowful solicitude. 

She was almost impelled to make an unwise, impul- 
sive rejoinder, but seeing how genuinely affected he was 
she refrained, and when she finally left him that evening 
after making up a cosy bed for him, she went to bed 
herself. But before bidding Philip good-night Elaine 
deposited the parcels of goods she had purchased in 
Guildford with him, with strict injunctions not to open 
either until he was preparing to dress in the morning. 
She also showed him where the bathroom was aud 
gave him the key of her den. Then she locked the 
door of her own bedroom as usual and retired to rest 

Philip had spoken most wisely and kindly to her all 
through, and had even applauded her for the motives 
that prompted her to marry Boldero Davis, though the 
marriage itself was repulsive to him. He had not said 
anything to her on the subject of love or their renewing 
their engagement, should she succeed in getting her 
divorce. But he had hinted that he should never be 
content until he had fathomed the mystery surrounding 
his birth, of which he had some slight inkling, gained on 
those memorable days before his conviction, when his 
presence was so much needed in London by Mr. Tatam, 
the detective. He could not move in this affair, how- 
ever, until he had seen Barham Bazalgette, who held all 
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his private documents and papers, and some in reference 
to this same topic, which it was necessary for him to 
possess. And then they had talked of the disgrace, 
unmerited, unwarrantable, that had fallen upon him, 
and the necessity of having that cleared away, ere he 
could look the world in the face again as an honest 
man. 

Reviewing Boldero Davis's conduct from their first 
meeting at Brighton, they had no compunction in chaig- 
ing him with having a hand in his imprisonment — and a 
very dirty hand too. In the course of their conversa- 
tion, Philip alluded to Tom Parker Birks and the 
strange meeting with him outside the bank where die 
foiled cheque was cashed on the afternoon that it was 
presented. 

'* By heaven," cried Philip, ** that fellow was said to be 
ill at the time of the trial and did not appear. He has 
always worked for Davis. Suppose the two were in 
league ? Suppose they entered into a conspiracy against 
me ? Elaine ! I see it — I see it Either Davis or Birks 
forged that cheque and Birks presented it" 

" Oh, Philip — and we never thought of that before ! " 

" I have thought of it in prison. But I could not see 
so clearly as I see now. Do you remember the bank 
clerk said that the man who presented the cheque wore 
glasses ? The same as I wore ? Of course the desire 
was to look as much like me as possible, and the pince- 
nez would effectually hide Birk's blind eye." 

They were both excited at this point and Elaine 
added : 

" Philip, that man can tell us everything. Leave the 
matter to me^ I will see him myself and promise to 
absolve him from any responsibility in the crime if he 
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will only confess the truth. We will talk this over again 
to-morrow" 

Afterwards they discussed odier mattersi and then it 
was they said ** Good-night*' and parted. 
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CHAFTBR XXXII 
PHILIP MEETS AN OLD FRIEND 

WHEN Philip awoke the next morning he evinced 
no surprise at the strangeness, the peacefulness, 
and the homely comfort of his new quarters. The 
events of the previous day were well mirrored in his 
mind and his heart overflowed with love for Elaine. 
He remembered everything, indudii^ the parcels which 
she had enjoined him not to open until he was ready to 
dress. He was ready to dress now and as he spread 
out on his couch-bed the purchases she had made for 
him he was ready to cry with joy — to cry, indeed, for 
he was still suffering a little from over-wrought nerves. 
How grateful he was to her for her loving care and 
thoughtfulness I Why, dressed in these new clothes he 
could defy detection even in the stronghold of the police 
itself— Scotland Yard. Softly humming a merry tune 
he quietly opened the door of the den and quickly 
availed himself of a most invigorating bath. Then 
finding that Elaine had provided him with a razor, as 
well as everything else that any man could desire, he 
shaved his stubby chin, leaving the growth of hair on 
his upper lip. But as the bristles added a sinister look 
to his face, he shaved that too and felt cleaner and 
happier than he had been for a twelvemonth. Retum- 
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ing to his room and fastening the door again he donned 
the suit Elaine had provided, feeling when he had com- 
pleted his toilet a new man in all verity. He was so 
respectable that he hardly knew himself. The clothes 
were an excellent fit, and though not exactly of Bond 
Street cut, were of admirable order compared with 
what he had long been accustomed to. He strutted up 
and down his apartment as proud as a peacock, and even 
grew reconciled to his white hair, which no longer showed 
traces of the scissors of the prison barber. His hair 
had not been cut at Dartmoor for over a week before 
he took French leave of that imposing edifice, so that 
with the week's growth of his fre^om added thereto, it 
was of a tolerable and natural length. The white hair 
and black eyebrows, with his perfectly clean-shaven 
physiognomy, gave him a most distinguished appear- 
ance and entirely disguised his personal identity. His 
face, moreover, was no longer juvenile; the terriUe 
suffering and anxiety he had endured for more than a 
week had left their traces behind in the form of deeper 
lines round from the nose to the mouth and under the 
eyes — the eyes were of course the same. They never 
alter, and Philip knew that if anybody ever recognised 
him it would be from his eyes alone. In the old days 
of a year ago he used to wear pince-nez-^now a pair of 
spectacles would be an ad vantage — and a false moustache, 
dark with a slight tinge of grey, and he would look like 
a man of forty who had seen life. That would certainly 
complete his get-up, and he would ask Elaine to pur- 
chase a pair of glasses as soon as possible. Already he 
was longing to get out into the fresh air of heaven, to 
walk upright under the blue skies in the roadway and 
through the streets, to feel himself a free and indepen- 
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dent man again. Ah ! There was the rub. He could 
neither be free nor independent while his body was con- 
fiscate to the Government He was still a slave — only 
the circumstances of his slavery were less irksome, and 
at least he would be able to prosecute his inquiries as to 
himself without fear of detection, by the exercise of 
the merest ordinary caution. 

Presently there came a gentle tap on the panel of 
the door, and he heard Elaine inquuing, " Are you up, 
Philip ? May I come in ? ** 

In an instant he opened the door and Elaine entered 
with tea and toast and eggs and a chop. 

'* I had the greatest difficulty in preparing this meal 
for you, but I managed to get Carrie out of the way by 
giving her a day's holiday, so that we shall have at least 
ten hours to ourselves," she explained. 

Philip took the tray of breakfast things from her and 
placed it on the table, and then taking her hands said 
convulsively : 

" God bless you, Elaine. God bless you, my darling." 
She turned aside affected, but, quickly recovering, she 
exclaimed archly : 

" Ho'v very smart we look — and oh, Philip, how hand- 
some you are ! " 

"Thanks to you, dear. Everything is due to you. 
Was I harsh with you last night and ungrateful? 
Dearie, it was for your welfare. I feared for your good 
name and for your future happiness and safety. I fear 
for them no longer. Dear Elaine, I know now how 
noble you are, and — and — Oh I Elaine, I love you! 
love you ! love you ! " and he ended the passionate out- 
burst by kissing her lips and cheeks and neck with un- 
controllable fervour. 
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She made no resistance, but rested in his arms and 
clung lovingly to him. 

" Oh, Philip ! Philip ! my Philip ! this is worth all the 
world to me. It is your love that I want — ^that I have 
hungered and thirsted for all these weary months. Your 
love, dear. I must have it You are my world and I 
must have you. I must have you. Philip ! Philip ! I 
love you ! love you ! love you ! *' 

They forgot everything in their new found, newly 
restored bliss, and would have forgotten their breakfast, 
too, only that Elaine caught sight of the open door and 
rushed to close it. 

"Oh, Philip, we must be careful. You are not safe 
yet. But there is no one in the house — the gardener is 
about the grounds though, acting as a sort of guardian 
to me, so that we must be cautious. And you must not 
leave these apartments for some time. Come, let us 
have breakfast and I will unfold my plans. I declare I 
feel quite proud of my shopping." And then over the 
breakfast-table she recited her Guildford experiences, 
interrupted every now and then by little foolish, happy 
caresses and pretty phrases from Philip, who praised and 
adored her. 

After breakfast Philip told her of all his adventures 
from the first day of his escape, including his meeting 
with John Barton, the little maid who bought him 
the bread and matches, and of Margaret Graves — 
" Bless Margaret Graves," interposed Elaine — who had 
lent him the suit of clothes. These she should have 
back with something substantial as soon as it was safe 
to send them. Owners of the smock frock and the 
leggings, too, should be found later if possible and 
recompensed, for neither would deprive those poor 
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folk of tfadr rigfatftil property. Then of his journey 
from Exeter, which had been one long tramp to 
Woking, when he crawled into her garden, at last, by 
accident 

** Ah," she cried, ** it was Providence that directed yoa 
to me." 

He had many narrow escapes from arrest, but by 
travelling by night and resting by day he had eluded 
the most vigilant officers, some of whom he had actually 
passed on the road unchallenged, and particularly when 
he reached the ancient city of Salisbury at eight o'clock 
one evening. The little food he had partaken of he had 
begged from the cottagers; and then came two days 
with only one small piece of bread, and he had 
crawled into her garden to die, to give in, to surrender, 
utterly beaten and hopeless. As Desdemona listened 
to Othello's recital of his " moving accidents by flood 
and field," so Elaine listened to Philip's simple story of 
his sufferings and miseries, with emotion, and she loved 
him, too, for all that he had passed through and gave 
him her tears and sympathy. 

That was a heaven-sent day for both of them, and 
they spent it in each other's company in unrestrained 
happiness, knowing that it might be long ere such 
another time would happen to them. 

Elaine was to get her divorce — ^that was settled — and 
then they would marry secretly after a proper lapse of 
time, and should Philip not be able to prove who really 
had committed the forgery, they would go abroad some- 
where — to Canada perhaps — and start life togedier 
under another name and with hopeful auspices. The 
subject of his origin was quite a subsidiary matter, and 
Elaine cared not which way it turned. The important 
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thing to consider was the perpetration of the crime for 
which Philip had been sent to Dartmoor. To find this 
out Elaine elected to have Tom Parker Birks down 
there to endeavour to get at the truth. She had seen 
a great deal of him since her association with Boldero 
Davis and had well gauged his character. She was 
strongly of opinion that he could assist in elucidating 
the mystery. 

They were both assured of the completeness of 
Philip's disguise, and it was arranged that he should 
venture up to London by a tolerably early train that 
night, stay at some hotel, and seek out Barham Bazal- 
gette in the morning. It would be folly to remain idle 
and in hiding any longer. His greatest safety lay in 
appearing as he was now, though, once in town, he 
could obtain better clothes, a tall hat, and a false 
moustache from Clarkson, who would take him for an 
actor, no doubt, if he bought grease paints and qrfipe 
hair as well, to throw him off his guard if need be. He 
was too aristocratic looking to be taken for a criminal 
escaping from justice, as Elaine maintained. 

The shoes Elaine had purchased duly arrived by 
parcel post and fitted fairly well. Philip could buy some 
gaiters at an early opportunity, while during the day 
Elaine went out and got a pair of gold-rimmed specta- 
cles, and thus, with a small brown leather bag Philip was 
equipped for his journey. And finally she gave him, 
or rather lent him, fifty pounds in notes and gold, in 
case he should be hard pressed or have to fly. It was 
as well to prepare for all contingencies, though neither 
had any prescience of any impending disaster or dis- 
turbance of their well-laid plans. They were so careful 
in arranging everything that there seemed no possibility 
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of any mishap occurring. After his London trip Philip 
could boldly return to Woking and stay at the house 
openly as Elaine's guest for a short time. Elaine would 
hire a companion to save herself from the least 
breath of scandal, and when the divorce was obtained 
they could leave England quietly together, should Philip 
still have to remain under a cloud. 

They spent the whole of that joyous day in happy 
confidence and love, dreaming of the bright future 
when nothing should part them. They sat like happy 
children, hand-in-hand, full of bliss and peace, gazing at 
each other with compassionate love-lit eyes ; immeasur- 
ably content and blissful They dined tc^ether, tea'd 
together, and supped together. Befcx-e supper Elaine 
played to him in her den and sang one or two of his 
own songs from the opera to him, but as it tended to 
make them first gay and then melancholy by the thoughts 
the songs revived, she soon desisted. After the early 
supper came the parting. Elaine's house stood quite 
alone, a quarter of a mile from any other residence, 
and just two miles from the railway station. The night 
was dark, and about an hour before the servant, Carrie, 
was expected home Philip, with a heavy heart at leaving 
Elaine, took his departure, Elaine first reconnoitering 
to see that no one was within sight They had said 
"Good-bye" very tearfully, very hopefully, and very 
anxiously in the house, and now came one more ** Good- 
bye " and last remembrances. 

"You won't forget, dear. I shall stay at Crawley's 
Hotel, Charing Cross, under the name of Charles 
Phillips. Wire to me if you want me, and should any- 
thing happen to me I will let you know by tel^^aph or 
letter. Good-bye, good-bye," said Philip. 
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"Good-bye, my Philip, good-bye; don't forget how 
much I love you, dear. Be careful, for my sake. But 
no one will know you. I should not if I met you my- 
self, I am sure. Your disguise is complete now, but 
with the moustache it will be absolute. Good-bye, God 
bless you," sobbed Elaine, and Philip walked through 
the gateway and into the road. 

With a great effort of self-restraint Elaine, with beat- 
ing heart and sad eyes, refrained from looking after 
Philip's retreating figure down the road and retraced 
her steps to the house, there to wait in the dining-room 
for the return of Carrie. 

Meanwhile Philip wended his way to Woking station, 
feeling strangely elate and yet nervous. He stepped 
along as though treading on india-rubber, and did not 
encounter anyone until he entered the town. just as a 
neighbouring church clock was striking the half-hour 
after eight The train he wished to catch was timed to 
leave at eight minutes to nine, so that he had nearly 
half an hour to walk the other mile. He therefore did 
not hurry. The town was very quiet and very small, 
and he passed through without any adventure, though 
the sight of a couple of policemen had a slightly disturb- 
ing effect upon him and he seemed to feel his legs going 
crookedly with his body. He was just a little nervous 
and uncertain, but pulling himself together and shaking 
off his weakness he gained the station a few minutes 
before the train came in. He purchased a first-class 
ticket for Waterloo, and unobserved in the dusk of the 
night got into an empty carriage and arrived at Vaux- 
hall without any mishap. Here he alighted instead of 
at the junction, where there might be detectives, for 
there was no necessity to court attention, and took a cab 
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to Vktoria. He dismissed the cab at the station and 
walked slowly up Victoria Street to Westminster, vdiere 
he hired another cab and drove direct to Charing Cross. 
Again he dismissed the cabman and strolled along the 
dear, delightful Strand — the Strand that he loved so 
well ; and the pleasure of once more feelii^^ its friendly 
flags beneath his feet made his heart palpitate and his 
pulses beat He had still to avoid any deliberate en- 
counter with the detectives, of whom he knew there 
were plenty always to be found in the promenade of 
professional aspirations, and he had several things to do. 
Most of the Wellington Street wig shops he knew 
would be closed, but he saw a light in Clarkson's, as 
the people were working late for a Beerbohm Tree 
production. It was open ! In a very short time he 
r had obtained a supply of grease paints, some cr6pe 

hair, and a moustache — the exact thing he wanted. 
He tried it on and found that it fitted admirably with 
a spring, but to be sure of its not falling off when he 
fixed it, he bought some spirit gum as well. These he 
placed in his bag and went away. Then taking a quick 
cut through Russell Street, he found himself by King 
Street, Covent Garden, at the top of Bedford Street 
By the side of the Post Office in Bedford Street, near 
where the Green Room Club used to be — ^how well 
he knew the dear district — there was a court Into this 
court he popped, and as smartly as a quick-change 
artiste, he applied the spirit gum to his upper lip and 
clapped on his moustache just as a policeman passed 
by the top of the court, and just as Philip had lifted his 
foot up as though tying up his shoe-lace. It was a near 
shave — a very near shave ; but he came out nonchalantly, 
said good-night to the constable, and dropped into the 
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•• Bod^a " in Bedford Street for a glass of refreshing 
wine. He was fearfully flustered and wanted a pick-me- 
up. Seeing the policeman in such close proximity to 
him when putting on his false moustache gave him a 
tremendous shock and sent his mind back to the horrors 
of Dartmoor. He drank a big glass of champagne and 
brandy and soon felt all right again, after a rest It was 
now just on the stroke of eleven, and so he went on 
to Romano's in the Strand, for he knew that presently 
several actors from the theatres would call in, and he 
had a mind to wait and test his make-up upon such as 
he knew personally a twelvemonth ago. He had seen 
his face in the looking-glass and flattered himself that 
he was secure. He certainly, with his white hair, looked 
forty or forty-five, excellently well preserved, the mous- 
tache adding a distinguished air to his appearance. To 
while away the time he got an evening paper and 
began to read — the theatrical advertisements first, of 
course. He desired to see who was who and what was 
what at the theatres. He had not seen a London daily 
paper to read for over a year, and the pleasure of see- 
ing familiar and friendly names was great indeed. At 
Woking Elaine and protection had been all his thought 
Presently, as he was reading, the place began to fill with 
actors and others, and the conversation ran high on the 
merits of some new piece evidently produced for the 
first time that night He looked up and saw several men 
there he knew, and noticed that they gazed casually at 
him. But no one recognised him. So far so good. 
How he longed to address a few remarks to one or two, 
— just for old acquaintance sake. He heard so much 
about the new piece that he was curious to learn the 
title of it and where it was played. He ran his eye 
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down the advertisements until he came to the Saint 
Martin's theatre, when he almost tore the paper in his 
astonishment The new piece was by his old com- 
panion and friend Barham Bazalgette, and here in 
Romano's everyone was saying what a success it was. 
How heartily glad he was, and how he wished he could 
gather further particulars. He looked up and looked 
round. Standing a little way off and staring, deliberately 
staring at him, was B. B. himself! Without appearing 
rude, Philip returned the gaze steadily, and then as 
though he had made a mistake he resumed the perusal 
of his paper. B. B. also directed his attention to his 
friends again and the chatter went on. 

B. B. had failed to recognise him. And Philip rejoiced 
with a great joy. But having found B. B. he was not 
going to lose him again. So he moved from where he 
had been sitting and drew near to his friend. Then 
taking a card he scribbled on it: 

" My name is Charles Philips now. May I speak to 
you?" 

He apologised and handed the card to B. B., who 
knew the handwriting in a minute. " Phil — by God ! " 

" Yes, your old friend Charlie Phillips. Just returned 
to London. Glad to see you. Introduce me, old 
boy." 

Barham Bazalgette was as sharp as a needle and 
introduced his newly found friend and talked and 
stared until he could get away easily, and then when 
they were in the street he ejaculated with some 
emotion : 

" Oh, Phil ! Phil ! How glad I am to see you." 

"Thank you, old man. Come to my hotel," said 
Philip, and they went Philip proceeded direct to 
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Crawley's Hotel as he had arranged with Elaine, and 
at once secured a bedroom for a week, telling the hotel 
porter that his luggage would come in the morning, 
implying that he had just arrived in England from 
Paris. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 
THE MYSTERY OF PHILIP'S BIRTH 

NOTHING could have been more fortunate for 
Philip than this meeting with his old friend Barham 
Bazalgette. The two then talked over old times and 
I" ^ old things far towards the morning after they had 

thoroughly discussed ways and means of Philip's im- 
mediate condition, prospects, and action. It would not 
be safe, as Barham Bazalgette insisted, for Philip to go 
to the old quarters. Previously he and Philip had 
shared a flat together, and when Philip had been con- 
victed Bazalgette had taken the whole set himself and 
locked up Philip's part, so that all his things remained 
intact and all his papers were untouched. It would not 
do, though, for Philip to be seen in the neighbourhood 
yet, as Mr. Tatam, or some of his friends, were still 
watching the premises. Nor would it be wise for the 
two men to be seen together too much. But Bazalgette 
would bring up all the letters that had arrived during 
his imprisonment, and all the documents from a certain 
drawer which Philip was most anxious to secure. 

Of course Philip had to tell of all his adventures 
since he left Dartmoor, and as Bazalgette sympathised 
and they went over the whole series of incidents and 
accidents that led up to Philip's misfortunes, he kept 
muttering, " Davis — Davis — ^he is at the bottom of it all." 
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" Depend upon it," he added, " if we could get hold of 
that wretch Tom Parker Birks sober — quite sober — ^we 
should obtain the clue that would put us on the right 
scent If that ass Tatam would leave you and me alone, 
with his confounded short-sightedness, and turn his at- 
tention to Boldero Dkvis and his man, he would find 
some work of a profitable nature cut out for him." For 
the first time B. B. now heard of the reasons and the 
extraordinary circumstances of Elaine's marriage, and 
his sentiments towards that lady underwent an agreeable 
change. While his views regarding Boldero Davis were 
stronger in his belief of his connection with the perpe- 
tration of the forgery, of course when he learned of his 
running off, like a thief in the night, with Elaine's 
servant, he had only abhorrence for the whole pro- 
ceedings. 

They talked so long in Philip's bedroom that B. B. 
decided to rouse up the porter and stay the night at the 
hotel. In the morning they had breakfast tc^ether, and 
about ten o'clock Bazalgette drove home to his chambers 
while Philip went out to purchase ** luggage." In this 
venture he was lucky in picking up an old brown leather 
portmanteau and a hat-case at a pawnbroker's shop in 
Wardour Street He also bought a solid silver watdi — 
an unredeemed pledge — and a gold chain, besides one 
or two odds and ends. With these he got into a four- 
wheel cab and drove towards the Strand. On his way 
he espied a second-hand bookseller's, and in order to 
make his portmanteau feel heavy he bought a goodly 
number of more or less useless volumes and stored 
them inside his trunk. Then he drove to Charing Cross 
station and deposited them in the cloak -room^ after 
first getting the same labelled Paris and London by a 
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friendly porter. He went back to the hotel and gave 
the tickets to the porter, telling him to have his luggage 
fetched during the day. To complete his well-devised 
schemes Philip then, after some difficulty, purchased 
various articles of ready-made clothing — misfits the 
tailors called them, but sv? the things fitted him that was 
all he cared about Besides these outward garments, 
Philip bought a supply of hosiery articles, shirts, ties, 
boots, gaiters, a hat, and so on, and felt ready for all 
emergencies, including flight if necessary. After lunch- 
ing at the hotel he changed his wardrobe and appeared 
as well dressed almost as any man about town. He 

. had changed his things purposely. If anyone had 

happened to take stock of him and the clothes he wore 
at Woking, they certainly would not recognise him now, 
so perfectly well-groomed and attired was he. When 
Bazalgette called by appointment in the afternoon he 
was at once struck and pleased with the metamorphosis 
— the mark of the London tailor was everywhere upon 
him, and his new disguise made him feel doubly 
secure. He would now at least be able to walk about 
the streets of London, and though his quest — his almost 
hopeless quest as he himself confessed to Bazalgette — 
resulted in nothing likely to prove his innocence, he at 
any rate could keep his liberty and live abroad until the 
whole affair had been forgotten. His great desire, how- 
ever, was to be able to return openly to Woking, in 

I order that he might remain with Elaine as her g^est or 

near by during part of the time that the lawyers would 
take in preparing her petition for a divorce. From that 

j place, too, he would be able to direct his attention to 

j the unravelling of the web of evidence which had 

deprived him of his good name and fame. 
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While B. B. sat in an armchair in the bedroom, 
smoking and listening to Philip's occasional remarks, 
Philip was seated at the table glancing through the 
letters and documents his friend had brought him from 
his old Bloomsbury chambers^ Amongst the papers he 
found the long tender letter of love from Elaine in which 
she vowed again and again not to give him up if only 
he would be true to her. It was the letter she had written 
on the day of his dismissal as a wooer of her hand by 
Sir William Arnold — the fatal day when, after Philip's 
departure, Boldero Davis called — the awful day upon 
which the cheque was lost and forged. 

Then Philip in reviewing that terrible time recalled 
the object of his visit into the country, when almost 
immediately after his departure on a perfectly legitimate 
journey the detectives were put upon his track. What 
a catalogue of events had been crowded into one short 
year ! How full existence was of incident and travail — 
of joy and sorrow — and mostly sorrow. A year ago 
the great object of his life had been to clear up the 
mystery that surrounded his birth in order that he 
might win Elaine after all. By an accident after his 
visit to his dear mother's grave at Hammersmith, on 
that never-to-be-forgotten day of almost tragic termina- 
tion, he had discovered his mother's real name in the 
newspaper. There appeared a small paragraph in an 
evening paper — the Globe — about an old dame of eighty 
living at Malpas. Her name was Catherine Travers. 
That, of course, told him nothing. But the paragraph 
contained particulars of this octogenarian's family, and 
went on to say that she came of a very long-lived stock, 
and Mrs. Catherine Travers' father, the late Philip 
Gates, had lived to the great age of a hundred and two^ 
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His own name dius broi^t before him naturally excited 
Philq>'s curiosity. Gates was by no means a common 
patronymic in England It was purdy Irish, and came 
from Catrine and Cate» a female Christian name. And 
be had not forgotten that his mother, on her death-bed, 
had distinctly told him that his name Gates was her 
own mother's maiden name. Surely here was a clue to 
his birth and origin ? 

He was unsettled and worried at the time over Elaine 
and the shameful treatment he had received at the hands 
of her stepfather, and restless as he was he hailed tUs 
discovery as a new field in which to exhaust his excite- 
ment Besides^ what might it not lead to ? 

Thus it happened that when Sir William Arnold and 
Boldero Davis drove round the next day to consult him 
in rqrard to the forgery, Philip was absent — staying at 
Ghester in fact 

His absence from town, which went so strongly 
against him at the trial, was the simplest act in creation. 
He had gone down to try and find out whether this old 
dame was his own maternal grandmother or not And 
that was all. Malpas lies on a branch line into Wales of 
the North- Western Railway from Chester. Philip spent 
a couple of days in Chester to recruit himself and to 
think out carefully what to do — how to interview the 
old lady and what to say to her. It was a most delicate 
mission, for afler all she might not be a relative. But if 
she were : and if she proved to be his own mother's 
mother, how could he ask her about a daughter who had 
confessed that she had been ostracised from her family 
for the sin of another? His own father — whom in his 
hot impetuousity he had sworn to kill or expose ? He 
dared not to put the questions to this lady — the ques- 
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tions that he wanted to put as to his own parentage. 
Why it might kill this aged woman. Still he might get 
into conversation with her— or at any rate he might see 
her. Eventually he went to Malpas and saw old Mrs. 
Travers at a short distance. She was pointed out to 
him, and directly he saw her he knew he was look- 
ing at his mother's mother. The likeness was more 
than speaking — it was a perfect facsimile. He also 
recognised himself in this well-preserved dame of 
eighty. There was no mistake about it — she was his 
grandmother. For fear of shock and shame to her 
honourable life, Philip abstained from making himself 
in any way known. But nevertheless he determined to 
satisfy himself as to the relationship, and leaving Mal- 
pas after a sojourn of a day and a half, he returned to 
Chester and consulted a solicitor there. In fact he 
placed the whole particulars of his desires at the dis- 
posal of this gentleman^ Mr. Griffin, and gave him 
instructions to trace out his own history. He gave his 
own name and address so that he might be informed as 
to the result of the inquiries, and Mr. Griffin pru*nised 
to prosecute his researches with caution and tact. Then 
Philip returned to London and was promptly arrested 
by Mr. Tatam for forgery. The most ironical trick, 
perhaps, that Fate ever played mortal man. 

Then came the trial and the conviction, and the whole 
business passed from his mind until he found himself at 
Dartmoor a convict. He could make no move in the 
matter there, even had he desired to, but he had no 
further desire then. He was a disgraced and ruined 
man, and his birth mattered not a jot to him. 

But Mr. Griffin had not forgotten, and there were 
certain incidents in connection with the trial that In^ 
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terested him vastly. He had made one move, moreover, 
but it was too late to do any good. He had secured 
the information for which he was employed and had 
remitted the same to Philip. He had had no instruc- 
tions to proceed further and so the case remained sub 
judke as far as he was concerned. It was only on the 
last day of the trial — at the last moment — ^that it dawned 
upon him that the Philip Gates charged with forgery 
was the Philip Gates who had instructed him to hunt up 
a family history. So he scribbled a line to Sir William 
Arnold. But his note handed in to Sir William while 
the jury were deliberating over their verdict had been 
of no avail, though, as it will be remembered, it dis- 
turbed Sir William at the time very much indeed. 

It all came back to Philip again as he ran through his 
twelve-month-old correspondence at the Grawley Hotel. 
There was nothing important, however, amongst the 
whole bundle of communications, except Elaine's long- 
delayed letter and a very brief one from Mr. Griffin. 
This said : — 

" Dear Sir, 

"By to-night's post I shall be sending you the 
whole of the particulars concerning the Gates' and 
Travers' families. 

" Yours truly, 

"Alexander Griffin." 

The communication bore the date of the day before 
that on which he was sentenced to three years' penal 
servitude. 

B. B., who still sat silently smoking in the armchair 
by the window, noticed Philip's face flush and his fingers 
tremble. 
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" What IS it, old chap ? No more bad news I hope ? " 

"No — no. Not bad news, B. B. Perhaps good. 
These letters seem like missives from the grave — what 
a long way back the past seems, and yet how near 
Wait a bit" 

And Philip began to turn over the heap of papers 
until he came to a large blue envelope with the Chester 
postmark. He steadied himself and opened the packet 
as slowly as he could. He was on the verge of discover- 
ing his paternal parentage — perhaps, after all, he might 
. . . possess . . . a . . . legal . . . name. . . . He spread 
out the papers and began to read. He read and re- 
read and his convictions as to his relationship with pld 
Dame Travers were confirmed. All the particulars 
were duly set forth. Catherine Travers was the daughter 
of Philip Gates ; Catherine Travers' daughter, bearing 
the same name, went through a form of marriage with 
a person whose name was withheld. A son was born 
and Catherine Travers the second disappeared and was 
heard of no more. And then came the strangest part 
of the history and Philip paused. 

A confidant was necessary now. B. B. was well aware 
of the unusual, or uncommon, circumstances concerning 
Philip's parentage, and Philip now told him everything 
he could remember again about himself and his mother. 
Then he informed him of the Chester and Malpas trip, 
and of the letter he had now just opened and read from 
Alexander Griffin, to which Bazalgette gave full atten- 
tion. 

"But, your — ^your father's name is not given?" he 
ejaculated. 

" No. My father's name is not given. But the name 
of one who can tell me who and what he was, is. 
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And we both know this man who holds the secret," 
answered Philip hesitatingly. 

"Who is it? Why make such a mystery of it?" 
cried Bazalgette. 

** Because it is a mystery. I am told to go to Sir 
William Arnold " 

* Sir William Arnold ? " cried Bazalgette excitedly. 

" Yes, Sir William Arnold. And to deliver a message 
to him and he will tell me who I am." 

" But do you think Sir William ever knew who you 
were ? " 

" I don't know. I don't think so. But I am going to 
find out this day," exclaimed Philip. 

" It is madness — madness, Philip. You are running 
into the lion's den. You have a price on your head, 
you know that, and if Sir William has any reason for 
not telling you what you want to know, he can hand 
you over to the police at once. Don't you see you are 
more in the way than ever you were? Boldero Davis 
is still the husband of his daughter Elaine — don't for- 
get that. Philip, think. Don't act rashly. You have 
to consider Elaine. If you are caught again, you will 
receive a very long sentence and Elaine will be without 
a protector. It will be known that she has been hiding 
you at Woking and — oh, Philip, think of her good name, 
too, and your freedom. For God's sake, Philip, let this 
matter rest — leave it to me, until you are quite safe," 
pleaded Bazalgette. He spoke earnestly as Philip paced 
up and down the room. 

" I have thought of it all, old friend. I understand 
your anxiety — but have no fear for me. There is one 
thing, and one thing only for me to do. If Sir William 
Arnold knows who my father was, depend upon it he 
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was a friend, or perhaps a relation ; and for that friend 
or that relation's ^ke he will not betray me. And 
maybe we shall be able to run the real forgers of the 
cheque to earth through these very circumstances. Don't 
look so glum over the business. I have a premonition 
that I am going to learn some very startling news this 
day. Come, B. B., let us go out into the fresh air ; I 
feel stifled. There we can talk this over coolly and 
rationally." 

So they went into the Strand, and as they walked 
along they were greeted by the straight face of Mr. 
Tatam, the detective, who nodded to Bazalgette, glanced 
at Philip, and passed on. 

" By Jove, what a narrow squeak. He did not recog- 
nise you. But the risk, Phil, the risk," 

" There is none," said Philip calmly. " My white hair, 
as natural as your brown, is bound to deceive the 
sharpest detective. Don't trouble. I did not know 
myself atlfirst" 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 
A TERRIBLE REVELATION 

MR, TATAM certainly failed to recc^ise Philip 
as he passed him in the Strand with Barham 
Bazalgette. That is to say, he did not know him for 
Philip, but a query flashed into his brain as he half- 
turned and gazed at the retreating figure of the two 
men: 

"I wonder whether that man Gates had a brother? 
That fellow looks devilishly like an elder brother, or a 
cousin. By Jove! They are hiding him somewhere, 
those two. I must keep an eye upon them.** 

And he sauntered on his way cogitating as to what 
had become of Philip, and entirely baffled as to how he 
could possibly have baulked the police, and especially 
such an astute lynx-eyed individual as himself. There 
was only one point upon which Mr. Tatam felt positive, 
and that was, that Philip Gates had not yet ventured 
into the metropolis, though he expected he would soon 
be in London. Barham Bazalgette had made another 
big success at the St. Martin's Theatre, and of course 
he would do his best to assist his friend. Why, he 
would do it himself! Such a thought always made 
Mr. Tatam feel virtuous. For he was almost sorry for 
them both. He would have to arrest Philip — ^that was 
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his duty. It was only a mere matter of a little waiting 
and his prey would fall into his hands again. 

He strolled along past Philip's hotel and into Trafal- 
gar Square when he espied a man coming towards him 
whom he had not seen for months. It was Tom Parker 
Birks, with flushed face and rheumy eyes, who was hurry- 
ing onward at a good but uncertain speed. He walked 
with the whisky walk and his steps were uneven and 
his legs quavery. He looked like a man who was con- 
stantly in the habit of wearing crooked stockings. 

" Been drinking too much of late, my friend," thought 
Mr. Tatam, but when Birks came up he addressed him 
cheerily, and brought him up with a sudden halt 

"What's the hurry? House on fire, or are you 
thirsty?" 

Birks would have gone by with a good-day and a 
nod, but the suggestion of something to drink conveyed 
in the last word made him linger. 

"Got to catch a train for Woking," he said to the 
detective's remarks. 

**0h! Woking! Anything in my line?" inquired 
Mr. Tatam, with a jovial leer. 

" No," quickly, nervously responded Birks, who hated 
and dreaded this suave man of the law. 

" Well, come and have a drink. I haven't had one 
since dinner, and my stars, it's getting on for three- 
thirty." 

" Only just one, then. My train goes at four, and I 
must not miss it." 

So they had one drink and parted, but not before 
Mr. Tatam had seen a tel^pram from Woking signed 
"Davis," telling Birks to come at once. Birks also 
volunteered the information that he had not seen 
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Mr. Boldero Davis for over ten days, and he had not 
known what had become of him until he got the mes- 
sage an hour ago. 

Tom Parker Birks then departed for Waterloo Sta- 
tion, whUe Mr. Tatam went to Scotland Yard to report 
progress, which in this instance meant no prc^ess, in 
the Great Dartmoor Convict Escape Case. 

By this time, when Birks and Tatam were leaving 
each other, Philip and Bazalgette had got as far as the 
Law Courts, and Philip stopped and said — 

" I have made up my mind. I have listened to all 
that you have kindly said, old fellow, but until I have 
unravelled this mystery I shall have no peace, risk or 
no risk. I have a message to deliver to Sir William 
Arnold, and I am going to deliver it. It has waited a 
twelvemonth. You can come with me if you like." 

Barham Bazalgette saw that Philip did not really 
want him, so he declined. 

"Then," said Philip, "meet me at Crawley's Hotel 
to-night at seven, and we will dine at the Cavour. I am 
longing to eat and drink with you, old chap, and I want 
to taste a little of the old Bohemian life again ; we must 
write another opera together." 

And the two friends parted quite gaily. Bazalgette, 
however, could not help noticing that Philip was all 
nerves this day. He also remarked to himself that 
whatever message he had to deliver, he had wisely and 
discreetly kept it to himself 

Philip walked through Fleet Street with all the joy of 
a free man, yet filled with anxiety and fear, and wonder- 
ing what would be the upshot of his visit to Sir William 
Arnold. He had seen during the short journey through 
the Strand many a familiar face, though his own to 
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these friends was a blank. Not a soul knew him, and as 
he walked along he grew bolder and more daring in his 
hopes and thoughts. Even the clearing up of the crime 
for which he had suffered seemed as nothing compared 
with the importance of finding out the name of his father. 
That Sir William Arnold should be the one man in 
London who could tell him added an element of romance 
to the circumstances that was not without its fascination. 
He was not going to disclose his identity until he had 
obtained the knowledge he sought, and perhaps not 
then. He believed himself strong enough and suffi- 
ciently self-possessed to maintain his incognito. And 
filled with this resolve, and satisfied that he would be 
able to carry through his arrangement, he passed up 
Ludgate Hill and round St Paul's Churchyard. He 
debated whether he should go along Cheapside or 
Cannon Street, and chose the latter as it was the least 
bit quieter, and would give him time to settle his nerves. 
He had such a curious message to deliver that, though 
he could understand there was something important 
attached to it, he could not understand in what way it 
could, or would, affect Sir William Arnold, his patron, 
the man who had helped him to high eminence, and the 
one who had, figuratively speaking, sent him to the' 
galleys. 

He passed the Mansion House Railway Station, and 
turned up Queen Victoria Street for the Royal Ex- 
change, when, having to wait while some vehicles were 
passing, the sound of a musical voice fell upon his ear, 
and he turned with a start Standing beside him and 
looking right down into his eyes was his old, hateful 
foe, Boldero Davis. 

Davis was unaltered except that his eyes were now 
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half bloodshot, and his face more bloated than he had 
ever seen it before. He could not fail to recognise him, 
and he wondered in his heart, with a heavy sensation of 
dread, whether Davis would recognise him. 

There was a complete block in the traffic and the 
two men had to stand side by side for a few minutes. 
Boldero Davis had given the least suspicion of a start 
when he saw Philip, but quickly regained his composure 
and only stared. Not exactly in a rude way, but as 
though trying to call to mind where they had met 
before. Philip guessed what was passing through his 
brain and remained perfectly calm and smiled pleasantly 
at nothing in particular. 

Davis, to his horror, spoke. 

" I b^ your pardon, sir — ^what a fool I am — of course 
not But really, sir, I thought I knew you." 

And Davis actually trembled as he uttered this mixed 
up sentence. Philip was alert and ready, and replied in 
French that he was a stranger to London and did not 
speak English well. 

Boldero Davis answered politely, and apologising for 
his error, offered his services to direct monsieur any- 
where he wished to go. Monsieur only desired to find 
the Royal Exchange and its position was indicated to 
him, and Davis, still closely scrutinising Philip, went 
forward. Then he turned on one side and allowed 
Philip to pass him. For a short distance he followed 
him, and despite Philip's disguise, his white hair and his 
false moustache, and his pretence of being a Frenchman, 
Boldero Davis, with keener eyes than the excellent but 
t»cksure Mr. Tatam, knew who he was. He saw it was 
Philip. 

Boldero Davi^ had always been a close observer- 
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very close observer. He had looked into Philip's eyes, 
and he had remembered his smile. He knew the shape 
of his nose and his chin and he recognised him. The 
one peculiarity that satisfied him was his walk. A man 
cannot change his walk unless he become an invalid or 
a cripple, and Davis, who knew Philip's walk well while 
Mr. Tatam was only slightly acquainted with it, detected' 
the tread of the foot, and knew that Philip Gates, of 
whose escape he had only learned the previous day, 
was here in the heart of London, well dressed and 
walking about in perfect freedom and apparent security. 
And he had shown no fear of him, Boldero Davis! 
What could it mean ? Had Philip got any knowledge 
of any sort ? Should he raise a hue and cry and have 
him hounded down — or should he bide a bit ? Perhaps 
a little discretion would serve his purpose better. 

Philip now acted upon his nerves like an apparition, 
and while Davis stood irresolute, doubtful what^to do, 
Philip disappeared from view. What a fool he had been 
not to have followed him ! Where could he be going ? 
What made him seem so secure? A convict — ^walking 
about like an honest man as free as even he could ! 
The more Boldero thought the more perplexed and 
mystified ai^ even frightened he became. What a lot 
of things had happened since his trap accident at 
Woking. . . . Woking! Who had assisted this man, 
this convict? How would he get to London, but vid 
Woking ! Elaine, she was at the bottom of it all. She 

of course had aided her old lover and Then 

Boldero Davis almost foamed with self-anger. He had 
played right into their hands by running off with that 
confounded girl Mary — he almost shouted out aloud in 
the agony of his passionate rage. He would go back to 
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Woking at all costs. . . . And yet he hesitated He 
thought of the outraged Elaine, and he thought too, of 
his own past folly and present precipitancy. He was 
accusing Elaine of complicity in Philip's escape without 
the slightest grounds to go upon. He was arguing from 
mere conjecture, which is no argument 

Still, the appearance of Philip well dressed and in 
London had to be accounted for. How dared he 
venture into the City unless — unless he had some clue 
to the real forger of the cheque? This set his mind 
somehow upon Birks at once, and, hiring a cab, he went 
in search of that individual with sdl speed. 

Quite unconscious of the disturbance to his peace 
that he had caused Boldero Davis» from whom he 
escaped with a great feeling of relief, Philip went straight 
to Sir William Arnold's office, and requested to see 
that gentleman on urgent private business. 

He gave his name as Travers, and as Mr. Travers he 
was announced, and requested to walk into Sir Wil- 
liam's special room. 

" Mr. Travers," said Sir William, eyeing Philip, who 
stood in semi-darkness, unconcernedly. *' Your name is 
not familiar to me, sir. What can I do for you ? " And 
he waved him to a chair. 

Men sometimes act upon a sort of inspiration in 
curious circumstances, and say things, by accident, that 
prove of the most vital importance to their interests. 
Philip observing Sir William, not much altered since he 
saw him last at the trial at the Old Bailey — observing 
Sir William, and seeing him so exceedingly indifferent 
and undisturbed, could not resist saying somewhat 
sharply — 

" Travers. Are you sure you have no recollection of 
the name ? " 
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" Travers," repeated Sir William slowly, and putting 
his hand over his eyes. " What Travers ? " 

" Catherine Travers, for instance ? " 

Sir William Arnold almost leapt from his chair at the 
mention of the name. His face went ashy white, and 
his whole body quivered with terror. Philip saw the 
cowardly look of fear in his eyes with amazement, and 
detecting that there was something indeed to connect 
Sir William with the incidents of his birth, said, bluntly 
enough, while the other seemed to struggle for breath — 

" I have a message for you ! " 

"She is dead,*' cried Sir William, ignoring Philip's 
remark. 

" I have to inform you that the woman who called 
herself Catherine Travers, and who died of typhoid 
fever at the Union Hotel, Melbourne, was not the real 
Catherine Travers, but her servant" 

That was Philip's remarkable message. The message 
that Mr. Alexander Griffin requested him to deliver to 
Sir William Arnold if he wished to know anything 
concerning his own father. For Mr. Griffin was quite 
under the impres3ion that Catherine Travers was alive, 
and that Sir William knew where she was to be found. 
Of course, Philip knew now that he was the son of the 
said Catherine Travers — that Catherine Travers was his 
own mother's proper maiden name. 

" But — ^but — what made the servant take Catherine's 
— Catherine Traver's name?" inquired Sir William after 
a short pause. 

"That, Sir William, I am unable to say. But tell 
me— and you, I am positive, know — tell me, what be- 
came of Catherine Travers ? " 

" I don't know. I won't tell you. Who are you to 
come here intimidating me ? " 
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** Intimidating? I am no intimidator. I am a rela- 
tion of Catherine Travers, and I insist upon knowing 
what became of her.'* 

** A relation ? What relation ? I decline to answer 
any questions. My God ! the affair has been locked up 
these thirty years, nearly. Let it rest What good can 
it do to rake up all that scandal ? *' 

Philip listened in astonishment while the other went 
on — 

''What have I done to you that you should persecute 
me thus?" 

He seemed no longer a robust man. He seemed like 
one who had received one unfair blow, and was like to 
succumb to its unexpectedness. 

All this time a horrible thought was swaying Philip 
to the left and to the right There was one more ques- 
tion to ask, and he would know the worst It was about 
his own mother, and he almost dreaded to ask it She 
had been wickedly, shamefully deceived into a false 
ceremony, he knew, and she at least was guiltiess — ^but 
the man — who was he? He must know, and Sir Wil- 
liam could, it seemed certain, and should tell him. 

Sir William was standing by the fire-place with his 
elbow resting on the mantel-piece, ghastiy white and 
shaking almost abjectly. Up to now Philip had spoken 
in an altered voice — now he spoke naturally, like his 
old self, and the effect of his voice and the words he 
said was appalling: 

**Tell me. Sir William, who was the man who led 
Catherine Travers astray? Who was it that trapped 
her into a false marriage and then deserted her ? Who 
was it, I say ? " 

Sir William's jaw dropped and he stood, unable to 
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reply. Philip repeated the question and went close up 
to him. 

"Who was it?" 

" Who are you ? What do you want to know for ? " 

" Because," said Philip quietly, " I am her son." 

"My God! My God!" 

And the broken man sobbed and almost collapsed. He 
regained a little composure and looked up at Philip, and 
the truth began to dawn upon him. 

" Who are you ? What is your name ? " 

"Philip— Philip Gates." 

" No, no," screamed the old man. " No, no, it is not ; 
it cannot be true." Then he shrank within himself and 
trembled violently, watching Philip all the time. 

" Why cannot it be true ? Why ! By God ! I 

know now. How blind I have been. You are the 
fiend incarnate who has wrought this wrong — you are 

the villain I have sought all these years. You — you " 

and he advanced theateningly. 

Sir William Arnold sank on his knees at Philip's feet, 
while Philip spurned him as a loathsome thing, all spent 
and weary and worn out. Presently the man on the 
floor gave a gasp and fell forward heavily, and Philip, 
disgusted, sick to death, and paralysed, threw a decanter 
of water in his face and strode from the office, uncaring 
whether he were alive or dead. 
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CHAPTER XXXV 
THE TRUTH AT LAST 

THIS revdation — ^this new and startling turn in 
the events of his life — completely unmanned Philip 
for the time. There was so much terrible irony in all 
the circumstances. In the fact that his own fathei 
should first be the chosen means of giving him his start 
^v in life and then of his downfall How near to this man, 

H this respectable vagabond, this hypocrite, he had been 

for so long, and yet he had never known. The very 
man he had sworn to kill — ^the man who had ruined his 
mother's life and very nearly his own, and yet now that 
i he had met him and found him out, he felt himsell 

powerless to take his revenge. And all along, from 
i,. their first meeting at Brighton, this Sir William Arnold 

i;-' must have had some sort of inkling of the truth. He 

could understand now why he had been so disturbed 
when he was originally introduced to him at the garden 
f ffite by the sea. What a lie all his life had been ! What 

j a fraud this highly respected City financier was ! And 

still he had not killed him, as he might have done, when 
he lay writhing in his abject cowardice on the floor. He 
had always resolved to have done something desperate 
when he should meet his mother's betrayer face to face, 
and at the vital moment his resolution failed him and he 
had let the crime go unpunished and the criminal free. 
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Something had held his hand, and he felt now, though 
he .was not fully conscious of it at the time, that it was 
Elaine or her telepathic sympathy. Elaine, the brute's 
own stepdaughter — ^heavens ! she might have been his 
own daughter — his own flesh and blood, and then, in- 
deed, his life would have been a tragedy. How small 
the world was and in what a tiny prescribed circle the 
fate of men revolved. But he was spared that awful 
ending to his hopes. She was not even a half-sister — 
and that was good. He still had Elaine, and of course 
it was that sentiment that had influenced him at the 
moment that might have proved fatal for all three, had 
he carried out his long premeditated plan of revenge. 
He was glad that he had refrained from all brutal and 
murderous punishment — the man would suffer enough 
as it was. His life at any rate was blasted, and Philip 
was not sorry. Philip was only human, and though he 
ever aimed for noble things in thought and deed, the 
original taint of nature was too strong within him to 
prevent him from feeling altogether unpleased that the 
man to whom he owed his existence would suffer dearly 
for all the wrong he had done the innocent and unpro- 
tected. Few men are always grateful to the authors of 
their being for conferring existence upon them, and 
Philip had no reason but one but to be disgusted with 
his own progenitor. And that one reason was so closely 
allied to him, his own father, that all circumstances 
seemed to have conspired against him to make him the 
shuttle-cock of the three fates. But even in these 
darkest bodings there was compensation. There was 
Elaine. And with Elaine, when he had lived down this 
fearful revelation, he would be happy. If possible she 
should never know how closely he was allied to her, nor 
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of his own connection with her stepfather. The truth 
should never reach her through him, and he quite recog- 
nised the possibility not only of Sir William Arnold's 
silence, but of his immediate flight And that would 
be no affair of his. Philip even speculated upon the 
safety to himself should Sir William suddenly disappear. 
He had no fear of his giving any notice to the police of 
his presence in London. That would only render Philip's 
exposure of the mockery of his own life absolutely 
positive. And self-preservation ruled all men at all 
times. 

Philip returned to his hotel after wandering about 
on the Thames Embankment, sorry now that he was 
pledged to dine with Bazalgette, for he longed to rest 
and think. He could plead indisposition as soon as the 
meal was over, and perhaps return to Woking and 
Elaine for consolation and a rest — the consolation of 
her love and the rest of a troubled heart. 

On the steps of the hotel he was greeted by Bazal- 
gette, for the time had sped quickly and the hour of 
their appointment had already arrived — it was just 
upon the stroke of seven. 

Bazalgette noticed a change in his friend at once, but 
said nothing. Philip looked almost the age his white 
hair suggested. He tried to be cheerful, but broke 
down. The two men entered the hotel together, when 
the porter gave Philip a telegram, addressed to Charles 
Phillips. With a foreboding of evil he tore open the 
envelope and read — 

" The truth at last Come at once. Elaine." 

The telegpram had been waiting for him about twenty 
minutes, and quickly explaining the necessity of his 
urgent departure, Philip sent a reply that he was on the 
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road. He and Bazalgette jumped into a cab and drove 
to Waterloo, Bazalgette begging to be permitted to 
accompany his friend in case he might be of service. 

At the station they were fortunate in catching a fast 
train to their destination, and had no time to observe 
that Mr. Tatam was waiting on the platform, and 
watching everybody who entered the train. As Philip 
and Bazalgette got into one compartment, Mr. Tatam, 
smiling blandly and contentedly, got into another, and 
the train steamed on its way. 

Now, unknown to all three men, Boldero Davis had 
preceded them by a little over an hour. After leaving 
Philip, who was unconscious that he had been recog- 
nised, Davis had gone in search of his factotum Birks, 
and learned to his surprise from his housekeeper that 
he had received a telegram calling him to Woking. 

" He said you had telegraphed for him, sir," explained 
the housekeeper, and Davis, thunderstruck when, hav- 
ing denied that he had sient any message, she declared 
she had seen the telegram herself, at once journeyed 
off to Woking too. 

He forgot all about his own shameless escapade when 
last he had left Elaine, and was only maddened with 
curiosity as to the meaning of the telegram sent, as his 
housekeeper averred, in his name to his helpless clerk. 
And he was so filled with mortification and fear that 
his speculations only added to his excitement, and pre- 
vented him from calmly considering what was best to 
be done, should Elaine be conspiring to work his down- 
fall, not only through the divorce court, where Birks' 
evidence would be invaluable, but perhaps through 
another channel. For he was haunted also with des- 
perate thoughts concerning Philip. 
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f When he alighted from the train he was so shaken, 

being still rather weak from his accident and his evil 

i! living, that he could scarcely get along without the 

» fictitious aid of his old friend and foe, the brandy bottle. 

He not only refreshed himself vigorously at the station 

\ . refreshment bar, but he bought a flask to help him on 

the road, so that when he reached Elaine's house he 

y 1^ was full of boastful courage and daring cunning. He 

was slightly maudlin, and went up to the front door 
with a mock peaceful face, hoping that all his exag- 
gerated fears were baseless. 

Just as he was about to ring the door opened, and 
the one-eyed Tom Parker Birks stood on the threshold 
preparatory to descending the steps. Both men stopped 
as tihough they had been shot, and savagely, suspiciously 
glared at each other. 

" What the devil are you doing here ? " foamed Davis. 

" What the deviFs tfiat to you ? I can go where I 

like, I suppose?" defiantly answered Birks, believing 

that Elaine was in the background listening. " I have 

been seeing the lady of this house on business." 

»; {I " Business ! What business ? Go inside at once." 

j; * Davis quickly pushed Birks before him ; then order- 

ing Carrie, the girl, downstairs, he turned and fastened 
the door, and then tried to force Birks into the dining- 
room ; but Birks began to quake now, and fled up the 
stairs after the frightened Elaine, who, knowing the vio- 
lence of Boldero Davis, fled to her bedroom and closed 
the door. Birks, however, desperate in his terror, forced 
it open, and Elaine rushed to the little passz^e leading 
to her den, where she had secreted Philip some days 
before. She quickly fastened the door after her and 
bolted it She could not lock it, as the key was on the 
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bedroom side. Davis saw her movements, and resolv- 
ing to treat with her when he had settled with Birks, 
he turned the lock and put the key in his pocket, and 
Elaine was trapped. 

Then Boldero Davis fastened the other door and the 
two men were caged together. 

Birks stood watching his master, Boldero Davis, and 
knew that he had a soulless desperado to deal with. 
He observed that he staggered the least bit, so though 
he was more frightened, yet he was more sanguine of 
escaping than before. Frightened because he knew that 
the drink under which he laboured would blind him to 
everything, and hopeful because he calculated he might 
dodge, elude him, should he attempt to use his strength 
against him. 

Boldero Davis chuckled a little to himself as he took 
the brandy flask out of his pocket and drained the 
bottle dry. He was amused to think that he had his 
clerk at his mercy — ^his clerk whom he had tormented 
and scourged for many a long day, and whom he was 
now going to chastise for the fiftieth time. The impu- 
dent vagabond, to enter into any league with his wife ! 
His wife ! Ah ! she should suffer for this when he had 
done with Birks. She should recognise his authority, 
his power at last, and she should submit to his fancy 
now. 

He sat on the edge of the bed and laughed to think of 
the comical circumstance that admitted him to his own 
wife's bedroom for the first time — ^the first time. Mean- 
while Birks, keeping his eye fixed upon Davis, peeped 
through the window and wondered whether it would be 
possible to jump therefrom and what the distance was. 
With some satisfaction he noted the presence of a 
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heavy-looking blackthorn that lay along the ledge by 
the window. He had put up with Davis's brutalities 
long enough, and his interview with Elaine had opened 
his eyes to the hope of escape from his thraldom for 
ever. Boldero Davis followed Birks's eye towards the 
window and he called him to him. 
" Come here, forger." 

•* I shan't /' was the half-sulky, half-frightened reply. 
i •* Come here," he shouted. " Come here, forger, or TU 

fetch you." And Elaine listened in trembling fear a 
' helpless prisoner near her den. 

I Birks moved a little bit nearer the window-ledge, on 

which reposed the blackthorn. 
{ "That's better. Now then — tell me, forger, what 

brought you here?" 

There was no answer, and Davis grew savage in his 
drunken severity. 

"Forger! Forger! Why don't you answer me? 
What brought you to my house during my absence ? " 
" Your house ? Bah I I'm sick of you. I came here 
to tell your wife what a blackguard you are." 

Birks could see that the brandy was taking a sleepy 
;; and silly effect upon Davis, and he grew valiant in con- 

sequence. But Davis was still wide awake in the ears 
to detect the insolence of the tone of his clerk, and 
rising up suddenly he leant forward and swung his arm 
round with such force that he knocked Birks against the 
dressing-table and sent the looking-glass splintering to 
the ground. In a second Birks was on his feet grasping 
the blackthorn in his hand behind his back, fully roused 
for retaliation. Davis glared at him with bloodshot 
eyes, and balancing himself firmly on his feet he spoke 
in a manner that brooked no trifling. 
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" Tell me, you cur, or Til half-murder you. Tell me. 
What have you been saying to my wife ? Tell me, or 
ril put you in prison." 

Birks laughed hysterically and cried exultingly — 

" You put me in prison ! I know better than that 
now. / could put you in prison, Boldero Davis, for 
instigating me to commit forgery — for making me 
forge Sir William Arnold's name to that cheque — the 
cheque that sent Mr. Gates to prison." 

Birks spoke in a loud voice as though purposely to 
attract Elaine's attention, and Davis " hushed " him for 
a fool. He was getting a trifle sober again, and his 
thinking powers were returning. 

" Hold your noise, you fool," he said less harshly, 
while Elaine knocked at the door and demanded to be 
let out. 

" It is too late to hold my tongue now. I have told 
your wife everything. I am sick and tired of your 
treatment, and I would rather go to prison than put up 
with your taunts any longer. It is you who are the 
forger, and it was you who stole the cheque and made 
me forge it and cash it, and got Mr. Gates sent to 
prison." 

Birks was rambling on when he saw a horrible gleam 
in Davis's eyes that took all his bravado out of him. 
He clutched the stick firmly and never moved his eye 
from the burly form of the ugly wretch before him. 
Boldero Davis jumped up and cried — 

"So, you cur, you have told her everything, have you ? 
You can now tell her what you have gained by it" 

And Davis took a small revolver from his pocket and 
aimed point-blank at the other's heart Birks, however, 
was too quick for him, and knocked up the pistol just 
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as he fired, and the shot went slantwise into the ceiling. 
Then with a swinging blow he brought down the stick 
across Davis's temple, and the stricken man dropped 
like a lump of lead. But even as he went down he 
pointed die pistol at Birks and fired again, this time 
grazing his arm and tearing his left shoulder. Mad- 
dened with pain and rage, Birks lost all control of him- 
self, and belaboured the fallen man until the blood 
spurted out in all directions. He struck at Davis's 
head and face all the time until he battered in his 
brains, and the tyrant lay lifeless before him, as he 
ceased through sheer exhaustion. 

Then came upon his frightened ears the noise of 
someone hammering at the outer doors, and he stood at 
bay. Elaine was knocking at one door, and he thought 
it must be the servant knocking at the other. He must 
escape — ^the servant was only a slip of a girl, and he 
could easily push her on one side, so quickly turning 
the key, he made to depart, when to his horror two 
men barred his exit With only the strong thought 
of escape now, he turned into the room again, and, 
without opening the window, but with a wild cry, the 
murderer leapt into the garden to his own destruction, 
as Philip and Barham Bazalgette burst into the apart- 
ment 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 
THE END ^ 

THERE is no need to prolong the details. Boldero 
Davis lay slain, done to death by the man he had 
tyrannised over so long ; and he, too, in trying to escape 
from the justice that he knew must overtake him, had 
brought about his own destruction. The jump from the 
window, though it did not end in the immediate death 
of the weak-minded, weak-charactered Birks, accelerated 
it, and prevented him from answering to the charge 
of murder in the courts. He died in the hospital 
to which the smart Mr. Tatam had him conveyed, and, 
after reading the confession he had written out at 
Elaine's dictation prior to the crime, he no longer 
thought it necessary to arrest Philip, whose innocence 
was soon established. It was true that Boldero Davis, 
after having given Sir William Arnold the cheque for 
one hundred and twenty-three pounds ten shillings, had 
repossessed himself of it as it lay on the table. Birks, 
under threats and the influence of Davis, had forged 
Sir William's name in imitation of Philip's writing, and 
as Birks had acknowledged to Elaine his complicity in 
the crime, Philip's good name was restored to him, and 
he was reinstated to the position of which he had been 
so wickedly deprived. And Mr. Tatam owned that for 
once in his professional career he had made a mistake. 
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Sir William Arnold never recovered from the shock 
he received the day he learned that Philip Gates was 
his own son. He sat in his office the whole of that 
night trying to rally, trying to make tardy amends by 
leaving all his possessions to Philip, and confessing that 
he really did marry Catherine Travers, and that Philip 
was his legitimate son. In the morning they found him 
in a slumber from which he never awoke. 

Elaine never knew the truth. Philip to her seemed to 
have got over all desire to find out about his parentage ; 
and as he made her perfectly happy, the most brilliant 
and affectionate of men and husbands, she was fully 
content, and lived her life with him in joy and peace. 



THE END 
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The Qentlewoman.— "A sprightly, amusing yam. Mr. Reginald Turner is 
BO stranger to life behind the scenes." 

Ladies' Review.—" 'Cynthia's Damages' proves on reading to be one of the 
smartest and brightest of theatrical tales we have met with for a long time. It 
is most certainly a novel whidi will please all women." 

The Dally Telegraph.— " A story in which wit. humour, farce, and sarcasm 
are admirably blended— an extravaganza brimful of fun, and i^owing considerable 
power in the management of dialogue, as well as in character drawing. The author 
appears to be what the French call a bli^iueur^ and treats the affair of stage-life 
and society with a polished and easy cynicism that evokes a smile and compels us^ to 
read on. . . . The story from begmmog to end is sprightly and vivacious, contains 
many quaint touches of observation, and is altogether a readable book." 

IN THE WORLD OP MIMES. 

By lewis MELVILLE. 

Qraphlc—" Undeniably interesting. Every page shows that he writes fn»n 
inside knowledge." 

Daily Mail.—" A lurid story of stage life. The book shows real observation 
and cleverness." 

Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News.— "This is distinctly a clever 
book, and ably written." 

Bookman.—" A pleasantly- written story of theatrical life ; vivacious and lifelike 
by reason of its spirited characters and prc^ssional details. It is shrewdly observed, 
and the world and the stage are both described with facility." 

CompUtt CatalogHt ^ Popular FicHcn ^i-Jreg on appiicaiion, 
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A RKALLY OUEVKR STORY, 

THE STEEPLE. 

A NOVEL 
BY RBQINALD TURNBR, 

AuTHOK OP *'Thb Combov op Pbogbus** aitd "CmTHiA's Damacts.** 



The Tliei.—'* Few rMden who take it up will readily Uy it down. . . . 
Mr. Turner is locceufal, and his sketches of men, women, and creeds are, generally 
speaking, hnmorous, shrewd, and suggestive." 

Ontlook.— '* A purposeful story altogether oot of the common ruck. It is both 
daring and cooTincing. The portrait of Frank Lester is sardv as cooUy rekntka 
a thing as has been done for a long time. ... It is ezoeilentlv and iMtiksd|y 
done. . . . We would quote some contingent excellencies. The chief, perhaps, b 
Mr. Turner's dash in carryii^ off an eictravagant situation. . . . His, also, is the 
gift of broad, almost farcial, characterisation. And to these must be added a brisk 
turn ID narrative, of which scarce a page lacks a shining example.** 

Observer.—" A very well-told story ; the characters are drawn with modi 6edi- 
ness and clearness of delineation. . . . Bright and lively without being flumant. 
Mr. Turner's story is decidedly entertaming and well written, and will probably be 
popular." 

Illustrated Londoii Newt.— "One reads with unflagging interest. The great 
merit lies in the very cool and elective demonstration of character, and espedaUy of 
character that is off conventional lines. The psjrchology, perhaiis, is not very deei^ 
but, in the plane on which it works, is remarkably givau We have thotooghly 
enjoyed * The Steeple.'" 

Sunday Times.— "This is a clever story, lightly told, and although it concerns 
religion, the characters, faith, and scepticism is not preachy, and the interest 
does not flag." 

The Scotsman.— "This story displays a remarkable ingenuity. The book is 
cleverly done in the very modem manner, and is always interesting." 

Reynolds.— "'The Steeple,' by Reginald Turner, is one of the most readable 
novels we have lately had the good fortune to come across. The religious and clerical 
element, which enters largely into the story, is handled so adroitly that it neither 
irritates nor bores, while its latter day actuality gives the zest of real life to 
Mr. Turner's fiction." 

Spectator.- "The work is interesting, and the study of Lester is decidedly 
clever and original." 

Bookman. — "A stcury of far more than average merit, strongly imagined and 
developed with considerable craftsmanship. . . . Emphatically, this is a book to 

St. James's Qazette.— " Has decided originality and cynicism enough for the 
youngest of us. There are many clever touches and characters that stand out." 

Truth.—" Unusually well conceived and described." 

Speaker.— "Mr. Turner has shown before that he has a pleasing and unusual 
vein of satire. In ' The Steeple ' he twms his attention to the worldly and successful 
Churchman. . . . The book is full of entertaining little caricatures, and some good 
counterfoils to them. . . . It is sane and amusmg, a most welcome work in these 
days when satire seems to be a lost art." 
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